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1. 


INTRODUCTION 


The  Summer  Research  Program  (SRP),  sponsored  by  the  Air  Force  Office  of  Scientific  Research 
(AFOSR),  offers  paid  opportunities  for  university  faculty,  graduate  students,  and  high  school  students 
to  conduct  research  in  U.S.  Air  Force  research  laboratories  nationwide  during  the  summer. 

Introduced  by  AFOSR  in  1978,  this  innovative  program  is  based  on  the  concept  of  teaming  academic 
researchers  with  Air  Force  scientists  in  the  same  disciplines  using  laboratory  facilities  and  equipment 
not  often  available  at  associates'  institutions. 

The  Summer  Faculty  Research  Program  (SFRP)  is  open  annually  to  approximately  150  faculty 
members  with  at  least  two  years  of  teaching  and/or  research  experience  in  accredited  U.S.  colleges, 
universities,  or  technical  institutions.  SFRP  associates  must  be  either  U.S.  citizens  or  permanent 
residents. 

The  Graduate  Student  Research  Program  (GSRP)  is  open  annually  to  approximately  100  graduate 
students  holding  a  bachelor's  or  a  master's  degree;  GSRP  associates  must  be  U.S.  citizens  enrolled  full 
time  at  an  accredited  institution. 

The  High  School  Apprentice  Program  (HSAP)  annually  selects  about  125  high  school  students  located 
within  a  twenty  mile  commuting  distance  of  participating  Air  Force  laboratories. 

AFOSR  also  offers  its  research  associates  an  opportunity,  under  the  Summer  Research  Extension 
Program  (SREP),  to  continue  their  AFOSR-sponsored  research  at  their  home  institutions  through  the 
award  of  research  grants.  In  1994  the  maximum  amount  of  each  grant  was  increased  from  S20,000  to 
$25,000,  and  the  number  of  AFOSR-sponsored  grants  decreased  from  75  to  60.  A  separate  annual 
report  is  compiled  on  the  SREP. 

The  numbers  of  projected  summer  research  participants  in  each  of  the  three  categories  and  SREP 
“grants"  are  usually  increased  through  direct  sponsorship  by  participating  laboratories. 

AFOSR' s  SRP  has  well  served  its  objectives  of  building  critical  links  between  Air  Force  research 
laboratories  and  the  academic  community,  opening  avenues  of  communications  and  forging  new 
research  relationships  between  Air  Force  and  academic  technical  experts  in  areas  of  national  interest, 
and  strengthening  the  nation's  efforts  to  sustain  careers  in  science  and  engineering.  The  success  of  the 
SRP  can  be  gauged  from  its  growth  from  inception  (see  Table  1)  and  from  the  favorable  responses  the 
1997  participants  expressed  in  end-of-tour  SRP  evaluations  (Appendix  B). 

AFOSR  contracts  for  administration  of  the  SRP  by  civilian  contractors.  The  contract  was  first 
awarded  to  Research  &  Development  Laboratories  (RDL)  in  September  1990.  After  completion  of  the 
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1990  contract,  RDL  (in  1993)  won  the  recompetition  for  the  basic  year  and  four  1-year  options. 


2.  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  SUMMER  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

The  SRP  began  with  faculty  associates  in  1979;  graduate  students  were  added  in  1982  and  high  school 
students  in  1986.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  associates  in  the  program  each  year. 


YEAR 

SRP  Participation,  by  Year 

TOTAL 

SFRP 

GSRP 

HSAP 

1979 

70 

70 

1980 

87 

87 

1981 

87 

87 

1982 

91 

17 

108 

1983 

101 

53 

154 

1984 

152 

84 

236 

1985 

154 

92 

246 

1986 

158 

100 

42 

300 

1987 

159 

101 

73 

333 

1988 

153 

107 

101 

361 

1989 

168 

102 

103 

373 

1990 

165 

121 

132 

418  | 

1991 

170 

142 

132 

444  ! 

1992 

185 

121 

159 

464  | 

1993 

187 

117 

136 

440 

1994 

192 

117 

133 

442 

1995 

190 

115 

137 

442 

1996 

188 

109 

138 

435 

1997 

148 

98 

140 

427 
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Beginning  in  1993.  due  to  budget  cuts,  some  of  the  laboratories  weren’t  able  to  afford  to  fund  as  many 
associates  as  in  previous  years.  Since  then,  the  number  of  funded  positions  has  remained  fairly 
constant  at  a  slightly  lower  level. 


3.  RECRUITING  AND  SELECTION 

The  SRP  is  conducted  on  a  nationally  advertised  and  competitive-selection  basis.  The  advertising  for 
faculty  and  graduate  students  consisted  primarily  of  the  mailing  of  8,000  52-page  SRP  brochures  to 
chairpersons  of  departments  relevant  to  AFOSR  research  and  to  administrators  of  grants  in  accredited 
universities,  colleges,  and  technical  institutions.  Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universities 
(HBCUs)  and  Minority  Institutions  (Mis)  were  included.  Brochures  also  went  to  all  participating 
USAF  laboratories,  the  previous  year's  participants,  and  numerous  individual  requesters  (over  1000 
annually). 

RDL  placed  advertisements  in  the  following  publications:  Black  Issues  in  Higher  Education,  Winds  of 
Change,  and  IEEE  Spectrum.  Because  no  participants  list  either  Physics  Today  or  Chemical  & 
Engineering  News  as  being  their  source  of  learning  about  the  program  for  the  past  several  years, 
advertisements  in  these  magazines  were  dropped,  and  the  funds  were  used  to  cover  increases  in 
brochure  printing  costs. 

High  school  applicants  can  participate  only  in  laboratories  located  no  more  than  20  miles  from  their 
residence.  Tailored  brochures  on  the  HSAP  were  sent  to  the  head  counselors  of  180  high  schools  in 
the  vicinity  of  participating  laboratories,  with  instructions  for  publicizing  the  program  in  their  schools. 
High  school  students  selected  to  serve  at  Wright  Laboratory's  Armament  Directorate  (Eglin  Air  Force 
Base,  Florida)  serve  eleven  weeks  as  opposed  to  the  eight  weeks  normally  worked  by  high  school 
students  at  all  other  participating  laboratories. 

Each  SFRP  or  GSRP  applicant  is  given  a  first,  second,  and  third  choice  of  laboratory.  High  school 
students  who  have  more  than  one  laboratory  or  directorate  near  their  homes  are  also  given  first, 
second,  and  third  choices. 

Laboratories  make  their  selections  and  prioritize  their  nominees.  AFOSR  then  determines  the  number 
to  be  funded  at  each  laboratory  and  approves  laboratories'  selections. 

Subsequently,  laboratories  use  their  own  funds  to  sponsor  additional  candidates.  Some  selectees  do 
not  accept  the  appointment,  so  alternate  candidates  are  chosen.  This  multi-step  selection  procedure 
results  in  some  candidates  being  notified  of  their  acceptance  after  scheduled  deadlines.  The  total 
applicants  and  participants  for  1997  are  shown  in  this  table. 
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|  1997  Applicants  and  Participants 

PARTICIPANT 

CATEGORY 

TOTAL 

APPLICANTS 

SELECTEES 

DECLINING 

SELECTEES 

SFRP 

490 

188 

32 

(HBCU/MI) 

(Oi 

(0) 

(0) 

GSRP 

202 

98 

9 

(HBCU/MI) 

(0) 

(0) 

(0)  ! 

HSAP 

433 

140 

14 

TOTAL 

1125 

426 

55 

4.  SITE  VISITS 

During  June  and  July  of  1997,  representativ  es  of  both  AFOSR/NI  and  RDL  visited  each  participating 
laboratory  to  provide  briefings,  answer  questions,  and  resolve  problems  for  both  laboratory  personnel 
and  participants.  The  objective  was  to  ensure  that  the  SRP  would  be  as  constructive  as  possible  for  all 
participants.  Both  SRP  participants  and  RDL  representatives  found  these  visits  beneficial.  At  many  of 
the  laboratories,  this  was  the  only  opportunity  for  all  participants  to  meet  at  one  time  to  share  their 
experiences  and  exchange  ideas. 


5.  HISTORICALLY  BLACK  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  AND  MINORITY 
INSTITUTIONS  (HBCU/MIs) 

Before  1993,  an  RDL  program  representativ  e  visited  from  seven  to  ten  different  HBCU/MIs  annually 
to  promote  interest  in  the  SRP  among  the  faculty  and  graduate  students.  These  efforts  were  marginally 
effective,  yielding  a  doubling  of  HBCI/MI  applicants.  In  an  effort  to  achieve  AFOSR’s  goal  of  10% 
of  all  applicants  and  selectees  being  HBCU/MI  qualified,  the  RDL  team  decided  to  try  other  avenues 
of  approach  to  increase  the  number  of  qualified  applicants.  Through  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
AFOSR  Program  Office  at  Bolling  AFB  and  RDL,  two  very  active  minority  groups  were  found. 
HACU  (Hispanic  American  Colleges  and  Universities)  and  AISES  (American  Indian  Science  and 
Engineering  Society).  RDL  is  in  communication  with  representatives  of  each  of  these  organizations  on 
a  monthly  basis  to  keep  up  with  the  their  activities  and  special  events.  Both  organizations  have 
widely-distributed  magazines/quarterlies  in  which  RDL  placed  ads. 

Since  1994  the  number  of  both  SFRP  and  GSRP  HBCU/MI  applicants  and  participants  has  increased 
ten-fold,  from  about  two  dozen  SFRP  applicants  and  a  half  dozen  selectees  to  over  100  applicants  and 
two  dozen  selectees,  and  a  half-dozen  GSRP  applicants  and  two  or  three  selectees  to  18  applicants  and 
7  or  8  selectees.  Since  1993,  the  SFRP  had  a  two-fold  applicant  increase  and  a  two-fold  selectee 
increase.  Since  1993,  the  GSRP  had  a  three-fold  applicant  increase  and  a  three  to  four-fold  increase  in 
selectees. 
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In  addition  to  RDL's  special  recruiting  efforts,  AFOSR  attempts  each  year  to  obtain  additional  funding 
or  use  leftover  funding  from  cancellations  the  past  year  to  fund  HBCU/MI  associates.  This  year,  5 
HBCU/MI  SFRPs  declined  after  they  were  selected  (and  there  was  no  one  qualified  to  replace  them 
with).  The  following  table  records  HBCU/MI  participation  in  this  program. 


SRP  HBCU/MI  Participation,  By  Year 

YEAR 

SFRP 

GSRP 

Applicants 

Participants 

Applicants 

Participants 

1985 

76 

23 

15 

11 

1986 

70 

18 

20 

10 

1987 

82 

32 

32 

10 

1988 

53 

17 

23 

14 

1989 

39 

15 

13 

4 

1990 

43 

14 

17 

3 

1991 

42 

13 

8 

5 

1992 

70 

13 

9 

5 

1993 

60 

13 

6 

2 

1994 

90 

16 

11 

6 

1995 

90 

21 

20 

8 

1996 

119 

27 

18 

7 

6.  SRP  FUNDING  SOURCES 

Fundine  sources  for  the  1997  SRP  were  the  AFOSR-provided  slots  for  the  basic  contract  and 
laboratory  funds.  Funding  sources  by  category  for  the  1997  SRP  selected  participants  are  shown  here. 
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1997  SRP  FUNDING  CATEGORY 

SFRP 

GSRP 

HSAP 

AFOSR  Basic  Allocation  Funds 

141 

89 

123 

USAF  Laboratory  Funds 

48 

9 

17 

HBCU/MI  By  AFOSR 
(Using  Procured  Addn'l  Funds) 

0 

0 

N/A 

TOTAL 

9 

98 

140 

SFRP  -  188  were  selected,  but  thirty  two  canceled  too  late  to  be  replaced. 
GSRP  -  98  were  selected,  but  nine  canceled  too  late  to  be  replaced. 

HSAP  -  140  were  selected,  but  fourteen  canceled  too  late  to  be  replaced. 

7.  COMPENSATION  FOR  PARTICIPANTS 


Compensation  for  SRP  participants,  per  five-day  work  week,  is  shown  in  this  table. 


1997  SRP  Associate  Compensation 


PARTICIPANT  CATEGORY 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997  1 

Faculty  Members 

$690 

$718 

$740 

$740 

S740 

$770 

$770  1 

Graduate  Student 
(Master's  Degree) 

$425 

$442 

$455 

$455 

S455 

$470 

$470  1 

Graduate  Student 
(Bachelor's  Degree) 

$365 

$380 

$391 

$391 

S391 

$400 

$400  j 

High  School  Student 
(First  Year) 

$200 

$200 

$200 

$200 

S200 

$200 

$200 

High  School  Student 
(Subsequent  Years) 

$240 

$240 

$240 

$240 

S240 

S240 

$240 

The  program  also  offered  associates  whose  homes  were  more  than  50  miles  from  the  laboratory  an 
expense  allowance  (seven  days  per  week)  of  $50/day  for  faculty  and  $40  day  for  graduate  students. 
Transportation  to  the  laboratory  at  the  beginning  of  their  tour  and  back  to  their  home  destinations  at 
the  end  was  also  reimbursed  for  these  participants.  Of  the  combined  SFRP  and  GSRP  associates, 

65  %  (194  out  of  286)  claimed  travel  reimbursements  at  an  average  round-trip  cost  of  $776. 

Faculty  members  were  encouraged  to  visit  their  laboratories  before  their  summer  tour  began.  All  costs 
of  these  orientation  visits  were  reimbursed.  Forty-three  percent  (85  out  of  188)  of  faculty  associates 
took  orientation  trips  at  an  average  cost  of  S388.  By  contrast,  in  1993,  58  %  of  SFRP  associates  took 
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orientation  visits  at  an  average  cost  of  $685;  that  was  the  highest  percentage  of  associates  opting  to 
take  an  orientation  trip  since  RDL  has  administered  the  SRP,  and  the  highest  average  cost  of  an 
orientation  trip.  These  1993  numbers  are  included  to  show  the  fluctuation  which  can  occur  in  these 
numbers  for  planning  purposes. 

Program  participants  submitted  biweekly  vouchers  countersigned  by  their  laboratory  research  focal 
point,  and  RDL  issued  paychecks  so  as  to  arrive  in  associates’  hands  two  weeks  later. 

This  is  the  second  year  of  using  direct  deposit  for  the  SFRP  and  GSRP  associates.  The  process  went 
much  more  smoothly  with  respect  to  obtaining  required  information  from  the  associates,  only  7%  of 
the  associates’  information  needed  clarification  in  order  for  direct  deposit  to  properly  function  as 
opposed  to  10%  from  last  year.  The  remaining  associates  received  their  stipend  and  expense  payments 
via  checks  sent  in  the  US  mail. 

HSAP  program  participants  were  considered  actual  RDL  employees,  and  their  respective  state  and 
federal  income  tax  and  Social  Security  were  withheld  from  their  paychecks.  By  the  nature  of  their 
independent  research,  SFRP  and  GSRP  program  participants  were  considered  to  be  consultants  or 
independent  contractors.  As  such,  SFRP  and  GSRP  associates  were  responsible  for  their  own  income 
taxes,  Social  Security,  and  insurance. 

8.  CONTENTS  OF  THE  1997  REPORT 

The  complete  set  of  reports  for  the  1997  SRP  includes  this  program  management  report  (Volume  1) 
augmented  by  fifteen  volumes  of  final  research  reports  by  the  1997  associates,  as  indicated  below: 


1997  SRP  Final  Report  Volume  Assignments 


LABORATORY 

SFRP 

GSRP 

HSAP 

Armstrong 

2 

7 

12 

Phillips 

3 

8 

13 

Rome 

4 

9 

14 

Wright 

5A.  5B 

10 

15 

AEDC,  ALCs,  WHMC 

6 

11 

16  I 
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APPENDIX  A  -  PROGRAM  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY 


A.  Colleges/Universities  Represented 

Selected  SFRP  associates  represented  169  different  colleges,  universities,  and  institutions, 
GSRP  associates  represented  95  different  colleges,  universities,  and  institutions. 

B.  States  Represented 

SFRP  -Applicants  came  from  47  states  plus  Washington  D.C.  Selectees  represent  44  states. 
GSRP  -  Applicants  came  from  44  states.  Selectees  represent  32  states. 

HSAP  -  Applicants  came  from  thirteen  states.  Selectees  represent  nine  states. 


A-l 


SFRP  Academic  Titles 

Assistant  Professor 

(A 

Associate  Professor 

70 

Professor 

40 

Instructor 

0 

Chairman 

1 

Visiting  Professor 

1 

Visiting  Assoc.  Prof. 

1 

Research  Associate 

9 

TOTAL 

186 

Source  of  Learning  About  the  SRP 


Category 


Applied/participated  in  prior  years 


Colleague  familiar  with  SRP 


Brochure  mailed  to  institution 


Contact  with  Air  Force  laboratory 


IEEE  Spectrum 


B1IHE  _ 


Other  source 


TOTAL 


Applicants 


28% 


19% 


Selectees 


34% 


16% 


17% 


23% 


1% 


1% 


8% 


100% 
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APPENDIX  B  -  SRP  EVALUATION  RESPONSES 


1.  OVERVIEW 

Evaluations  were  completed  and  returned  to  RDL  by  four  groups  at  the  completion  of  the  SRP.  The 
number  of  respondents  in  each  group  is  shown  below. 


Table  B- 1 .  Total  SRP  Evaluations  Received 


Evaluation  Group 

Responses 

SFRP  &  GSRPs 

275 

HSAPs 

113 

USAF  Laboratory  Focal  Points 

84 

USAF  Laboratory  HSAP  Mentors 

6 

All  groups  indicate  unanimous  enthusiasm  for  the  SRP  experience. 


The  summarized  recommendations  for  program  improvement  from  both  associates  and  laboratory 
personnel  are  listed  below: 


Better  preparation  on  the  labs’  part  prior  to  associates'  arrival  (i.e.,  office  space, 
computer  assets,  clearly  defined  scope  of  work). 


Faculty  Associates  suggest  higher  stipends  for  SFRP  associates. 


Both  HSAP  Air  Force  laboratory  mentors  and  associates  would  like  the  summer  tour 
extended  from  the  current  8  weeks  to  either  10  or  11  weeks;  the  groups  state  it  takes  4- 
6  weeks  just  to  get  high  school  students  up-to-speed  on  what’s  going  on  at  laboratory. 
(Note:  this  same  argument  was  used  to  raise  the  faculty  and  graduate  student 
participation  time  a  few  years  ago.) 


2.  1997  USAF  LABORATORY  FOCAL  POINT  (LFP)  EVALUATION  RESPONSES 


The  summarized  results  listed  below  are  from  the  84  LFP  evaluations  received. 

1 .  LFP  evaluations  received  and  associate  preferences: 


Table  B-2.  Air  Force  LFP  Evaluation  Responses  (By  Type) 
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LFP  Evaluation  Summary.  The  summarized  responses,  by  laboratory,  are  listed  on  the  following 
page.  LFPs  were  asked  to  rate  the  following  questions  on  a  scale  from  1  (below  average)  to  5  (above 
average). 

2.  LFPs  involved  in  SRP  associate  application  evaluation  process: 

a.  Time  available  for  evaluation  of  applications: 

b.  Adequacy  of  applications  for  selection  process: 

3.  Value  of  orientation  trips: 

4.  Length  of  research  tour: 

5  a.  Benefits  of  associate's  work  to  laboratory: 
b.  Benefits  of  associate's  work  to  Air  Force: 

6.  a.  Enhancement  of  research  qualifications  for  LFP  and  staff: 

b.  Enhancement  of  research  qualifications  for  SFRP  associate: 

c.  Enhancement  of  research  qualifications  for  GSRP  associate: 

7.  a.  Enhancement  of  knowledge  for  LFP  and  staff: 

b.  Enhancement  of  knowledge  for  SFRP  associate: 

c.  Enhancement  of  knowledge  for  GSRP  associate: 

8.  Value  of  Air  Force  and  university  links: 

9.  Potential  for  future  collaboration: 

10.  a.  Your  working  relationship  with  SFRP: 
b.  Your  working  relationship  with  GSRP: 

1 1 .  Expenditure  of  your  time  worthwhile: 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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12.  Quality  of  program  literature  for  associate: 

13.  a.  Quality  of  RDL's  communications  with  you: 

b.  Quality  of  RDL's  communications  with  associates: 

14.  Overall  assessment  of  SRP: 


Table  B-3.  Laboratory  Focal  Point  Reponses  to  above  questions 
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3.  1997  SFRP  &  GSRP  EVALUATION  RESPONSES 


The  summarized  results  listed  below  are  from  the  257  SFRP/GSRP  evaluations  received. 

Associates  were  asked  to  rate  the  following  questions  on  a  scale  from  1  (below'  average)  to  5  (above 
average)  -  bv  Air  Force  base  results  and  over-all  results  of  the  1997  evaluations  are  listed  after  the 
questions. 

1 .  The  match  between  the  laboratories  research  and  your  field: 

2.  Your  working  relationship  with  your  LFP: 

3.  Enhancement  of  your  academic  qualifications: 

4.  Enhancement  of  your  research  qualifications: 

5.  Lab  readiness  for  you:  LFP,  task,  plan: 

6.  Lab  readiness  for  you:  equipment,  supplies,  facilities: 

7.  Lab  resources: 

8.  Lab  research  and  administrative  support: 

9.  Adequacy  of  brochure  and  associate  handbook: 

10.  RDL  communications  with  you: 

1 1 .  Overall  payment  procedures: 

12.  Overall  assessment  of  the  SRP: 

13.  a.  Would  you  apply  again? 

b.  Will  you  continue  this  or  related  research? 

14.  Was  length  of  your  tour  satisfactory? 

15.  Percentage  of  associates  who  experienced  difficulties  in  finding  housing: 

16.  Where  did  you  stay  during  your  SRP  tour? 

a.  At  Home: 

b.  With  Friend: 

c.  On  Local  Economy: 

d.  Base  Quarters: 

17.  Value  of  orientation  visit: 

a.  Essential: 

b.  Convenient: 

c.  Not  Worth  Cost: 

d.  Not  Used: 

SFRP  and  GSRP  associate's  responses  are  listed  in  tabular  format  on  the  following  page. 
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Table  B-4.  1997  SFRP  &  GSRP  Associate  Responses  to  SRP  Evaluation 


B-5 
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4.  1997  USAF  LABORATORY  HSAP  MENTOR  EVALUATION  RESPONSES 

Not  enough  evaluations  received  (5  total)  from  Mentors  to  do  useful  summary. 
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5.  1997  HSAP  EVALUATION  RESPONSES 


The  summarized  results  listed  below  are  from  the  1 13  HSAP  evaluations  received. 

HSAP  apprentices  were  asked  to  rate  the  following  questions  on  a  scale  from 
1  (below  average)  to  5  (above  average) 

1 .  Your  influence  on  selection  of  topic/type  of  work. 

2.  Working  relationship  with  mentor,  other  lab  scientists. 

3.  Enhancement  of  your  academic  qualifications. 

4.  Technically  challenging  work. 

5.  Lab  readiness  for  you:  mentor,  task,  work  plan,  equipment. 

6.  Influence  on  your  career. 

7.  Increased  interest  in  math/science. 

8.  Lab  research  &  administrative  support. 

9.  Adequacy  of  RDL’s  Apprentice  Handbook  and  administrative  materials. 

10.  Responsiveness  of  RDL  communications. 

1 1 .  Overall  payment  procedures. 

12.  Overall  assessment  of  SRP  value  to  you. 

13.  Would  you  apply  again  next  year?  Yes  (92  %) 

14.  Will  you  pursue  future  studies  related  to  this  research?  Yes  (68  %) 

15.  Was  Tour  length  satisfactory?  Yes  (82  %) 
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Associate  did  not  participate  in  the  program. 
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MODELING  OF  MATERIALS  MANUFACTURING  PROCESSES  BY 
NONLINEAR  CONTINUUM  REGRESSION 


Bhavik  R.  Bakshi 
Assistant  Professor 
Department  of  Chemical  Engineering 
The  Ohio  State  University 

Abstract 

Since  processes  for  the  manufacturing  of  microelectronic  materials  are  not  very  well  understood, 
their  modeling  has  to  rely  on  methods  that  extract  models  from  measured  data.  A  wide  variety  of 
these  empirical  modeling  methods  is  available  such  as  various  neural  and  statistical  methods.  This 
report  describes  the  application  of  a  new  empirical  modeling  method  called  nonlinear  continuum 
regression  (NLCR)  to  various  problems  relevant  to  materials  science  and  manufacturing.  NLCR  is 
a  method  that  unifies  neural  and  statistical  modeling  methods  that  combine  inputs  by  linear 
projection  before  transformation  by  the  activation  function.  These  methods  include  ordinary  least 
squares  regression,  principal  component  regression,  partial  least  squares,  backpropagation 
networks,  projection  pursuit  regression,  nonlinear  principal  component  regression,  and  nonlinear 
partial  least  squares.  Since  these  methods  lie  on  a  continuum  the  NLCR  methodology 
automatically  specializes  to  the  method  on  this  continuum  that  provides  the  smallest  error  of 
approximation.  The  NLCR  method  is  applied  to  data  generated  by  a  cellular  automata-based 
molecular  model  of  molecular  beam  epitaxy.  The  objective  of  this  case  study  is  to  determine  if 
NLCR  can  provide  accurate  and  compact  models  for  large-scale  on-line  simulation.  The  second 
case  study  is  that  of  modeling  the  relationship  between  the  structure  and  properties  of  various 
materials.  These  case  studies  demonstrate  the  ability  of  NLCR  to  provide  accurate  and  compact 
models,  and  encourage  further  research. 
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MODELING  OF  MATERIALS  MANUFACTURING  PROCESSES  BY 
NONLINEAR  CONTINUUM  REGRESSION 


Bhavik  R.  Bakshi 


1 .  Introduction 

Processing  of  semiconductor  materials  is  a  multi-billion  dollar  industry,  and  is  essential  for  a 
variety  of  applications  such  as  the  manufacture  of  computer  chips  and  integrated  circuits,  and 
several  techniques  have  been  developed  for  their  manufacture.  Efficient  manufacturing  with 
consistent  product  quality  requires  process  monitoring  and  feedback  control,  which  in  turn  require 
a  detailed  understanding  of  the  underlying  physico-chemical  processes,  and  models  for  their 
simulation.  Unfortunately,  most  microelectronic  manufacturing  processes  are  not  understood  well 
enough  to  develop  accurate  fundamental  models  for  process  control  and  monitoring. 
Consequently,  it  is  common  to  derive  models  for  such  processes  based  on  experimental  data  using 
various  empirical  modeling  methods. 

Artificial  neural  networks  are  among  the  most  popular  class  of  methods  for  empirical  modeling  due 
to  their  ability  to  capture  arbitrary  nonlinear  relationships  from  multivariate  data.  Among  the  wide 
variety  of  neural  networks,  the  most  popular  for  empirical  modeling  are  the  backpropagation 
network  (BPN)  and  radial  basis  function  network  (RBFN).  In  addition  to  artificial  neural 
networks  (ANN),  several  statistical  methods  are  also  available  for  nonlinear  empirical  modeling. 
These  methods  include,  projection  pursuit  regression  (PPR),  nonlinear  principal  component 
regression  (NLPCR),  nonlinear  partial  least  squares  regression  (NLPLS),  classification  and 
regression  trees  (CART),  and  multivariate  adaptive  regression  splines  (MARS).  These  neural  and 
statistical  empirical  modeling  methods  differ  in  their  modeling  approach,  causing  some  methods  to 
perform  better  for  certain  types  of  modeling  problems.  For  example,  backpropagation  networks 
(BPN)  often  require  a  large  amount  of  training  data  to  obtain  an  acceptable  model  for  a  given 
number  of  input  variables,  whereas,  statistical  methods  such  as,  NLPCR  and  NLPLS  can  perform 
equally  well  with  a  smaller  ratio  of  training  data  to  input  variables.  ANN  usually  provide  black 
box  models,  whereas  the  model  obtained  by  CART  or  MARS  may  be  represented  in  terms  of 
simple  rules.  Statistical  methods  with  adaptive  basis  functions  such  as  PPR,  usually  require  less 
basis  functions  for  comparable  performance  than  neural  techniques  such  as,  BPN. 

Given  this  broad  variety  of  empirical  modeling  methods,  it  is  important  to  select  the  best  method 
for  a  given  modeling  task.  Proper  selection  requires  a  deep  understanding  of  all  the  modeling 
methods  and  a  systematic  approach  to  model  selection.  In  response  to  this  need,  Bakshi  and  Utojo 
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(1997a)  developed  a  common  framework  for  comparing  empirical  modeling  methods  and  enabling 
greater  understanding  of  their  similarities  and  differences.  This  framework  is  based  on 
representing  the  model  developed  by  any  empirical  modeling  method  as  a  weighted  sum  of  basis 
functions,  and  showing  how  various  methods  can  be  derived  depending  on  decisions  about  the 
nature  of  the  input  transformation,  the  type  of  activation  or  basis  functions,  and  the  optimization 
criteria  for  determining  the  adjustable  parameters. 

The  insight  provided  by  this  comparison  framework  is  then  used  to  unify  linear  and  nonlinear 
empirical  modeling  methods  that  combine  the  inputs  as  a  linear  weighted  sum  before  operation  of 
the  basis  function  (Bakshi  and  Utojo,  1997b).  These  methods  based  on  linear  projection  include 
linear  methods  such  as,  ordinary  least  squares  regression  (OLS),  partial  least  squares  regression 
(PLS),  principal  components  regression  (PCR)  and  ridge  regression  (RR),  and  nonlinear  methods 
such  as,  backpropagation  networks  with  a  single  hidden  layer,  projection  pursuit  regression, 
nonlinear  partial  least  squares  regression,  and  nonlinear  principal  component  regression.  The 
comparison  framework  shows  that  all  methods  based  on  linear  projection  are  special  cases  along  a 
continuum  of  methods.  The  result  of  their  unification  is  a  new  method  called  Nonlinear 
Continuum  Regression  (NLCR)  that  can  specialize  to  any  existing  method  or  to  a  method  along  the 
continuum  between  existing  methods,  with  the  help  of  an  additional  tuning  parameter.  An  efficient 
hierarchical  training  methodology  is  developed  for  NLCR  modeling  that  trains  one  node  at  a  time  to 
reduce  the  residual  error  of  approximation.  Since  NLCR  subsumes  all  methods  based  on  linear 
projection,  the  resulting  models  are  at  least  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  those  obtained  by  existing 
methods  based  on  linear  projection. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  research  in  the  summer  faculty  research  program  at  Wright 
Laboratories  was  to  gain  greater  insight  into  the  challenges  in  modeling  of  semiconductor  materials 
manufacturing  processes.  The  ability  of  NLCR  to  model  various  materials  processes  was  to  be 
explored,  and  its  performance  compared  with  existing  empirical  modeling  methods.  Areas  of 
future  collaboration  and  common  interest  were  also  to  be  identified. 

These  objectives  were  accomplished  by  studying  a  molecular  beam  epitaxy  process  for  making 
GaAs  thin  films.  The  NLCR  method  was  used  to  model  this  process,  with  data  generated  from  a 
fundamental  model  developed  by  Jackson  et  al.  (1997).  The  NLCR  method  was  also  used  for 
prediction  of  materials  properties  from  a  structure-property  data  base.  Such  a  model  may  be  useful 
for  predicting  the  properties  of  new  materials. 

The  rest  of  this  report  is  organized  as  follows.  A  description  of  the  common  framework  for 
empirical  modeling  methods  is  provided  in  Section  2.  This  is  followed  by  a  description  of  the 
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NLCR  training  methodology  in  Section  3.  The  two  case  studies  are  described  in  Section  4  and  5, 
followed  by  the  conclusions  and  discussion  in  Section  6. 

2 .  A  Common  Comparison  Framework  for  Empirical  Modeling  Methods 

The  model  determined  by  any  empirical  modeling  method  may  be  represented  as  a  weighted  sum  of 
basis  functions, 

M 

yk  =  X  PmkGmOMa;  *i,  x2>  XJ>)  (1) 

m=l 

where,  yk  is  the  k-th  predicted  output  or  response  variable,  6m  is  the  m-th  basis  or  activation 
function,  pmk  is  the  output  weight  or  regression  coefficient  relating  the  m-th  basis  function  to  the 
k-th  output,  a  is  the  matrix  of  basis  function  parameters,  (j)m  represents  the  input  transformation, 
and  Xj, ...,  Xj  are  the  inputs  or  predictor  variables.  The  variable  obtained  by  transforming  the 
inputs,  zm  =  <pm(cx;  x),  is  often  referred  to  as  the  latent  variable  or  projected  input.  Specific 
empirical  modeling  methods  may  be  derived  from  Equation  (1)  depending  on  decisions  about  the 
nature  of  input  transformation,  type  of  activation  or  basis  functions,  and  optimization  criteria. 
These  decisions  form  the  basis  of  the  common  framework  developed  in  this  paper  for  comparing 
all  empirical  modeling  methods,  and  are  described  in  the  rest  of  this  section. 

Nature  of  Input  Transformation.  Reducing  the  dimensionality  of  the  input  space  is  essential 
for  improving  the  complexity  of  the  modeling  task,  and  the  quality  of  the  extracted  model. 
Empirical  modeling  techniques  fight  this  “curse  of  dimensionality”  by  transforming  the  inputs  to 
latent  variables  that  capture  the  relation  between  the  inputs  with  less  latent  variables  than  the 
number  of  inputs.  Such  dimensionality  reduction  is  usually  accomplished  by  exploiting  the 
relationship  among  inputs,  or  distribution  of  training  data  in  the  input  space,  or  relevance  of  input 
variables  for  predicting  the  output.  Thus,  empirical  modeling  methods  may  be  divided  into  the 
following  three  categories  depending  on  the  nature  of  input  transformation. 

•  Methods  based  on  linear  projection  exploit  the  linear  relationship  among  inputs  by 
projecting  them  on  a  linear  hyperplane,  as  shown  in  Figure  la,  before  applying  the  basis 
function.  Thus,  the  inputs  are  transformed  by  combination  as  a  linear  weighted  sum  to 
form  the  latent  variables. 

•  Methods  based  on  nonlinear  projection  exploit  the  nonlinear  relationship  between  the  inputs 
by  projecting  them  on  a  nonlinear  hypersurface  resulting  in  latent  variables  that  are 
nonlinear  functions  of  the  inputs,  as  shown  in  Figures  lb  and  c.  If  the  inputs  are  projected 
on  a  localized  hypersurface  then  the  basis  functions  are  local,  as  depicted  in  Figure  lc. 
Otherwise,  the  basis  functions  are  non-local  in  nature. 
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Nonlinear,  nonlocal 


•  Partition-based  methods  fight  the  curse 
of  dimensionality  by  selecting  input 
variables  that  are  most  relevant  to 
efficient  empirical  modeling.  The  input 
space  is  partitioned  by  hyperplanes  that 
are  perpendicular  to  at  least  one  of  the 
input  axes,  as  depicted  in  Figure  Id. 

Type  of  Activation  or  Basis  Functions. 

The  wide  variety  of  activation  or  basis 
functions  used  in  empirical  modeling  methods 
may  be  broadly  divided  into  the  following  two 
categories: 


Linear 


*1 


Nonlinear,  local 


XI 


Partition 


*i 


Figure  1 .  Input  transformation  in  (a)  methods  based  on 
Fixed-shape  basis  functions.  The  basis  linear  projection,  (b)  and  (c)  methods  based  on  nonlinear 
functions  in  several  empirical  modeling  projection,  non-local  and  local  transformation 
methods  are  of  a  fixed  shape  such  as,  respectively,  and  (d)  partition-based  methods, 
linear,  sigmoid,  Gaussian,  wavelet,  or  sinusoid.  Adjusting  the  basis  function  parameters 
changes  their  location,  size,  and  orientation,  but  their  shape  is  decided  a  priori,  and  remains 
fixed. 

Adaptive-shape  basis  functions.  Some  empirical  modeling  methods  relax  the  fixed-shape 
requirement  and  allow  the  basis  functions  to  adapt  their  shape,  in  addition  to  their  location, 
size,  and  orientation,  to  the  training  and  testing  data. 


Optimization  Criteria.  The  aim  of  any  empirical  modeling  method  is  to  extract  the  underlying 
input-output  relationship  and/or  input  transformation  from  the  available  data.  The  input 
transformation  is  determined  by  the  function,  <j),  and  parameters,  a,  whereas  the  model  relating  the 
transformed  inputs  to  the  output  is  determined  by  the  parameters,  (3,  and  basis  functions,  0. 
Empirical  modeling  methods  often  use  different  objective  functions  for  determining  the  input 
transformation,  and  the  model  relating  the  transformed  inputs  to  the  output.  This  separation  of  the 
empirical  modeling  optimization  criteria  provides  explicit  control  over  the  dimensionality  reduction 
by  input  transformation,  and  often  results  in  more  general  empirical  models.  Most  empirical 
modeling  methods  minimize  the  mean  square  error  of  approximation  to  determine  the  basis 
function,  0  and  regression  coefficients,  (3.  The  criterion  used  to  determine  the  input  transformation 
parameters,  <j>  and  a  differ  for  each  method  depending  on  the  emphasis  on  transforming  the  inputs 
versus  minimizing  the  output  error  of  approximation.  For  example,  PCR  and  NLPCR  focus 
entirely  on  obtaining  an  optimum  transformation  of  the  inputs  by  maximizing  the  variance  captured 
by  the  latent  variables,  whereas,  OLS,  BPN,  and  PPR  transform  the  inputs  to  minimize  the  output 
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prediction  error,  and  PLS  and  NLPLS  maximize  the  covariance  between  the  projected  inputs  and 
output. 

The  nature  of  the  input  transformation,  type  of  basis  functions,  and  optimization  criteria  discussed 
in  this  section  provide  a  common  framework  for  comparing  the  wide  variety  of  techniques  for 
input  transformation  and  input-output  modeling,  as  depicted  in  Table  1.  This  comparison 
framework  is  useful  for  understanding  the  similarities  and  differences  between  various  methods, 
and  may  be  used  for  unifying  methods  based  on  linear  projection,  as  described  in  the  next  section. 

3.  Unification  of  Methods  Based  on  Linear  Projection 

The  latent  variable  for  methods  based  on  linear  projection  is  a  weighted  sum  of  the  inputs.  The 
resulting  model  may  be  represented  by  specializing  Equation  (1)  to. 


M 

9k  =  Z  Pmk0m 

m=l 


Iy  1 

L  «jmXj 
g=i 


(2) 


The  comparison  framework  described  in  the  previous  section  indicates  that  unification  of  methods 
based  on  linear  projection  requires  common  methods  for  determining  the  different  shapes  of  basis 
functions,  a  common  objective  function  and  a  common  training  methodology.  Such  a  unified 
method  is  developed  in  this  section  for  modeling  with  multiple  inputs  and  a  single  output. 

Techniques  for  Determining  Basis  Functions.  Each  basis  function  for  methods  based  on 
linear  projection  maps  the  linearly  projected  input,  zm  to  the  output,  y.  Unification  of  the  variety  of 
basis  functions  used  in  these  methods  requires  a  general  approach  that  can  provide  any  linear  or 
nonlinear  relationship  between  the  latent  variable  and  output,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
training  data.  Such  basis  functions  may  be  obtained  by  using  univariate  smoothing  techniques  for 
approximating  the  training  data  in  the  projected  input-output  space.  A  variety  of  such  smoothing 
techniques  are  available  including,  variable  span  smoothers  (Friedman,  1984),  Hermite  functions 
(Hwang  et  al.,  1994),  automatic  smoothing  splines  (Roosen  and  Hastie,  1994),  and 
backpropagation  networks.  The  NLCR  method  developed  in  this  paper  can  use  any  of  these 
smoothing  techniques  to  determine  the  appropriate  basis  functions. 

General  Optimization  Criterion  for  Projection  Directions.  Unification  of  methods 
based  on  linear  projection  requires  a  general  optimization  criterion  that  consists  of  information  from 
both  the  inputs  and  output,  and  can  specialize  to  the  criterion  used  by  existing  methods  based  on 
linear  projection.  Thus,  the  optimization  criterion  should  span  the  continuum  between  different 
methods  based  on  linear  projection.  The  techniques  of  PCR  and  NLPCR  lie  at  one  extreme  of  this 
continuum,  since  their  optimization  criterion  is  unaffected  by  the  nature  of  the  outputs  or  basis 
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functions.  Both  methods  focus  on  transforming  only  the  input  space  by  maximizing  the  variance 
captured  by  the  projected  inputs  as, 

max  {  var(Xam) }  ^ 

am 

At  the  other  extreme  of  the  continuum  of  methods  based  on  linear  projection,  are  the  techniques  of 
OLS,  PPR  and  BPN,  since  their  optimization  criterion  focuses  entirely  on  minimizing  the  output 
prediction  error.  This  optimization  criterion  is  equivalent  to  maximizing  the  square  of  the 
correlation  between  the  actual  and  approximated  outputs  (Bakshi  and  Utojo,  1997)  and  may  be 
written  as, 

max{corr2(y,  0m(Xam))}  (4) 

am 

The  optimization  criteria  at  two  extremes  of  the  continuum  of  methods  given  by  Equations  (3)  and 
(4)  may  be  combined  as, 

max  {  corr2(y ,  6m(Xocm))  var(Xam) }  (5) 

am 

and  should  result  in  a  method  between  PPR  and  NLPCR.  Indeed,  Equation  (5)  has  been  used  as 
the  optimization  criterion  for  NLPLS  modeling  by  Wold  et  al.  (1989)  for  quadratic  PLS,  Wold 
(1992)  for  spline  PLS,  and  Holcomb  and  Morari  (1992)  for  neural  net/PLS. 

Equations  (3),  (4)  and  (5)  may  be  combined  to  obtain  a  general  optimization  criterion  that 
subsumes  all  methods  based  on  linear  projection  as, 

max  {  [corr2(y,  0m(Xam))]  [var(Xam)]7}  (6) 

am 

where  values  of  y  equal  to  0,  1,  and  °°  result  in  BPN,  PPR  or  OLS;  NLPLS  or  PLS;  and  NLPCR 
or  PCR,  respectively.  Equation  (6)  is  a  nonlinear  version  of  the  optimization  criterion  suggested 
by  Stone  and  Brooks  (1990)  to  unify  OLS,  PLS,  and  PCR.  The  exponents  in  Equation  (6)  may  be 
modified  to, 

max  {  [corr2(y ,  0m(Xam))]1+T'2y2  [var(Xam)]3y'2Y2 }  (7) 

®rn 

This  objective  function  reduces  to  various  existing  methods,  as  summarized  in  Table  2.  The  effect 
of  the  adjustable  parameter,  y  on  the  generality  of  the  empirical  model  may  be  understood  in  terms 
of  the  bias-variance  trade-off.  As  y  increases  from  0  to  1,  the  model  bias  increases,  while  the 
variance  decreases,  causing  the  mean-squares  error  of  approximation  to  go  through  a  minimum. 
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The  NLCR  training  methodology  aims  to  find  this  value  of  ythat  optimizes  the  bias- variance  trade¬ 
off  as  described  in  the  next  section. 


The  remaining  adjustable  parameters,  namely  the  regression  coefficients,  pm  and  basis  functions, 
0m  are  determined  by  minimizing  the  mean-squares  error  of  approximation, 


nun 
lm»  0 m 


T±(ys  - 


(8) 


Equations  (7)  and  (8)  constitute  the  general  objective  function  that  unifies  all  methods  based  on 
linear  projection. 

Hierarchical  Training  Methodology.  The  final  challenge  for  the  unification  of  empirical 
modeling  methods  based  on  linear  projection  is  the  development  of  a  common  training 
methodology  that  uses  the  general  basis  functions,  and  the  common  optimization  criterion,  to 
determine  the  empirical  model  in  an  efficient  manner.  Training  methodologies  for  empirical  model 
building  may  determine  the  model  parameters  simultaneously  for  all  the  basis  functions,  or 
hierarchically  for  one  basis  function  at  a  time.  Examples  of  the  simultaneous  approach  include 
eigenvalue  decomposition  for  computing  the  projection  directions  in  PCR  and  PLS,  and  the  error 
backpropagation  algorithm  for  BPN  (Rumelhart  and  McCleland,  1986).  Examples  of  the 
hierarchical  approach  include  the  Nonlinear  Iterative  Partial  Least  Squares  (NIPALS)  algorithm 
(Martens  and  Naes,  1989)  for  PCR  and  PLS,  cascade  correlation  for  BPN  (Fahlman  and  Lebiere, 
1990),  and  the  PPR  algorithm  (Friedman  and  Stuetzle,  1984).  Hierarchical  modeling  methods  are 
usually  more  efficient  than  their  simultaneous  modeling  counterparts  since  an  existing  model  may 
be  easily  adapted  by  adding  new  nodes  to  capture  the  residual  error  of  approximation  as  necessary. 

The  steps  comprising  the  hierarchical,  node-by-node  NLCR  training  methodology,  are  shown 
below. 

1)  For  y  <r~  1  to  0, 

2)  Add  new  node  and  optimize, 

3)  Projection  directions,  am 

4)  Basis  functions,  9m 

5)  Regression  coefficients,  (5m 

6)  Update  model 

7)  Update  output  residual 

8)  Update  input  residuals  or  backfit  previously  added  nodes 

9)  If  prediction  error  is  acceptable,  go  to  10,  else  go  to  2 

10)  End 
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The  projection  directions  are  computed  by  optimizing  the  general  objective  function  for  the  selected 
value  of  y,  for  the  basis  function  and  regression  coefficient  determined  in  the  previous  iteration.  If 
orthonormal  projection  directions  are  desired,  as  in  PCR  and  PLS,  then  both  the  input  and  output 
residuals  need  to  be  updated,  otherwise,  the  input  residual  is  left  unchanged.  The  modeling  ability 
of  each  node  may  be  improved  in  Step  (8)  by  accounting  for  the  nature  of  previously  added  basis 
functions  by  adjusting  their  parameters  by  backfitting  or  backward  pruning  (Friedman,  1985). 

The  NLCR  training  methodology  can  specialize  to  hierarchical  algorithms  for  existing  methods 
based  on  linear  projection.  For  example,  the  NIPALS  algorithm  for  PLS  may  be  obtained  by 
restricting  the  basis  functions  to  be  linear,  selecting  y=0.5,  and  determining  the  input  and  output 
residuals  after  training  each  node.  Backfitting  is  not  needed  since  the  projection  directions  are 
fixed  by  the  orthogonality  requirement.  Specializing  the  general  method  to  PPR,  requires 
determining  the  projection  directions,  basis  functions,  and  regression  coefficients  by  maximizing 
the  objective  function  for  y=0,  and  computing  the  output  residual  only. 

Efficient  techniques  for  finding  the  best  value  of  y  are  essential  for  the  application  of  NLCR 
modeling  to  practical  problems.  The  optimum  value  of  y  may  be  found  by  from  models  developed 
for  several  values,  and  selecting  the  y  and  number  of  basis  functions  that  result  in  the  smallest  error 
of  approximation  for  testing  data.  Unfortunately,  the  nonlinear  nature  of  the  model  can  make  this 
trial-and-error  approach  computationally  expensive  for  large  problems.  Furthermore,  the  modeling 
with  several  different  initial  values  of  the  parameters  may  be  necessary  to  avoid  local  minima. 
These  practical  and  computational  issues  may  be  addressed  by  exploiting  the  following  properties 
of  NLCR  models. 

•  Unique  values  of  the  projection  directions  for  y^l  may  be  determined  by  maximizing  the 
variance  captured  by  the  projected  inputs.  If  orthogonal  projection  directions  are  not 
required,  then  the  projection  directions  for  all  nodes  will  be  equal  to  the  first  principal 
component  of  the  input  data  matrix,  which  is  the  eigenvector  of  the  input  covariance  matrix. 

•  Decreasing  the  value  of  y  causes  the  projection  directions  to  gradually  rotate  away  from 
those  capturing  the  relationship  between  the  inputs  to  those  minimizing  the  output 
prediction  error. 

Thus,  the  NLCR  model  may  be  first  determined  for  y^l,  and  the  resulting  parameters  used  as 
initial  values  of  the  parameters  for  modeling  at  smaller  values  of  y. 

4 .  Molecular  Beam  Epitaxy 

Molecular  Beam  Epitaxy  (MBE)  is  a  method  for  growing  a  thin-film  semiconductor  by  depositing 
atoms  on  a  surface.  A  predictive  model  of  film  growth  would  be  useful  for  determining  the 
appropriate  process  conditions  for  obtaining  the  desired  product  quality  in  an  efficient  manner.  A 
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fundamental  model  for  MBE  has  been  developed  by  Jackson  et  al.  (1997)  based  on  cellular 
automaton  methods.  This  model  predicts  the  state  of  a  site,  that  is  the  type  of  occupation,  and  the 
index  of  the  new  position  to  be  occupied  based  on  information  about  the  state  and  type  of  atoms  on 
adjacent  sites  on  a  cube.  The  cellular  automata  utilize  several  if-then  rules  for  prediction  the  state  of 
the  central  site.  Unfortunately,  the  rule  structure  is  too  complex  for  real-time  simulation  of  the 
MBE  process.  The  speed  of  the  simulation  may  be  improved  by  capturing  the  cellular  automata 
model  in  the  form  of  an  empirical  model. 

Ideally,  the  input  to  the  empirical  model  should  consist  of  information  about  all  the  26  positions 
surrounding  the  central  position  as  well  as  information  about  the  number  of  occupied  neighbors, 
probability  of  like-like  and  like-unlike  bonding,  and  current  state  of  the  central  position.  The  very 
large  number  of  inputs  makes  the  modeling  process  extremely  slow.  Consequently,  it  was  decided 
to  decrease  the  number  of  inputs  by  eliminating  information  about  the  26  adjacent  positions.  The 
final  training  data  consisted  of  four  inputs  and  one  output,  and  1500  exemplars. 

Of  the  available  data,  1000  were  used  for  training  and  500  for  testing.  The  best  model  was 
determined  by  crossvalidation  with  training  data.  Since  the  ratio  of  training  data  to  number  of 
inputs  was  very  large,  the  NLCR  model  with  y=0  resulted  in  the  best  model,  as  expected.  The  best 
mean-squares  error  of  approximation  on  testing  data  was  found  to  be  0.00997  for  25  hidden 
nodes.  Only  4  nodes  were  enough  for  reducing  this  error  to  0.0100.  The  error  of  approximation 
was  comparable  with  that  obtained  by  the  orthogonal  functional  basis  neural  network  (OFBNN)  of 
Chen  et  al.  (1997),  but  the  NLCR  model  was  much  more  compact  than  the  OFBNN  which 
required  more  than  100  hidden  nodes. 

5 .  Material  Structure-Property  Prediction 

This  case  study  models  the  relationship  between  various  material  properties  with  the  objective  of 
predicting  the  properties  of  new  materials.  The  training  and  testing  data  for  all  the  case  studies  are 
identical  to  those  used  by  Chen  et  al.  (1997)  for  modeling  by  the  OFBNN.  Additional  details  of 
the  data  set  are  described  by  Pao  and  Meng(1997). 

Tables  3, 4  and  5  show  the  data  used  in  this  case  study.  In  each  of  the  three  tables,  the  last  column 
(atomic  weight)  contains  the  dependent  variable.  The  first  five  columns  contain  the  input 
variables.  The  last  row  in  each  table,  contains  the  testing  set,  while  the  remaining  rows  make  up 
the  training  set.  The  data  in  the  three  tables  have  been  broken  down  into  subgroups  from  a  larger 
data  base  according  to  clusters  determined  by  Chen  et  al  (1997). 

For  the  data  in  Table  3,  the  best  NLCR  model  was  obtained  for  y  =  0,  with  eight  basis  functions 
determined  by  the  supersmoother  (Friedman,  1985).  The  training  MSE  is  0.00085  based  on 
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original  data.  The  desired  feature  value  is  181.8360  and  the  predicted  value  is  181.8357.  The 
loading  directions,  a,  were  initialized  using  results  from  principal  component  regression  with  y  = 
1.  Models  for  smaller  values  of  y  were  developed  with  the  initial  parameters  determined  by  the 
previous  larger  value  of  y.  Such  an  initialization  of  the  model  parameters,  instead  of  a  random 
initialization,  is  likely  to  decrease  the  chances  of  getting  caught  in  local  minima. 

For  the  data  in  Table  4,  the  modeling  approach  was  similar  to  that  for  the  previous  example.  The 
best  result  was  obtained  for  y  =  1.0,  with  ten  hidden  nodes  determined  by  the  supersmoother. 
Training  MSE  is  215.832  based  on  scaled  data  .  The  desired  feature  value  is  100.69  and  the 
predicted  value  is  97.3181. 

For  the  data  in  Table  5,  the  best  result  was  again  obtained  for  y  =  1.0,  with  loading  directions 
being  initialized  by  linear  PCR.  The  training  MSE  based  on  the  scaled  input  data  is  0.0168.  The 
desired  feature  value  is  199.9  and  the  predicted  value  is  217.4902.  The  results  of  NLCR 
modeling  are  compared  with  those  obtained  by  OFBNN  in  Table  6.  This  indicates  that  the  results 
of  NLCR  modeling  are  comparable  to  those  of  OFBNN. 

6 .  Conclusions  and  Discussion 

The  research  conducted  as  a  summer  faculty  associate  has  met  the  objective  of  evaluating  the 
modeling  ability  of  nonlinear  continuum  regression.  The  various  case  studies  indicate  that  NLCR 
results  in  models  that  are  better  than  conventional  statistical  and  neural  network  methods  based  on 
linear  projection,  and  comparable  to  the  orthogonal  functional  basis  neural  network  of  Chen  et  al. 
(1997).  An  important  difference  between  the  two  methods  is  that  the  basis  functions  in  NLCR 
adapt  to  the  data.  This  usually  results  in  less  number  of  hidden  nodes  than  OFBNN  and  other 
methods  with  basis  functions  of  a  previously  determined  fixed  shape.  Furthermore,  since  the 
nonlinear  model  may  get  stuck  in  suboptimal  local  minima,  it  is  impossible  to  guarantee  that  the 
results  reported  are  the  best  ones  possible  for  the  selected  method.  Further  modeling  with  different 
initial  conditions  may  result  in  better  models. 

Since  the  OFBNN  method  is  the  closest  competitor  to  NLCR,  the  similarities  and  differences 
between  these  methods  are  discussed  in  this  paragraph.  The  primary  difference  between  the  two 
approaches  is  that  NLCR  is  a  method  based  on  linear  projection,  whereas  OFBNN  is  a  method 
based  on  nonlinear  local  projection.  This  implies  that  in  NLCR,  the  inputs  are  projected  as  shown 
in  Figure  la,  whereas  OFBNN  projects  the  inputs  as  shown  in  Figure  lc.  The  training 
methodology  for  NLCR  and  OFBNN  is  also  different.  The  NLCR  modeling  approach  is 
hierarchical,  and  trains  one  node  at  a  time  to  minimize  the  residual  error  of  approximation.  The 
OFBNN  training  selects  the  structure  of  the  network  and  determines  the  values  of  all  the 
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parameters  simultaneously.  The  hierarchical  approach  provides  greater  flexibility  and  efficiency  in 
modeling  since  the  results  of  previous  modeling  can  be  used  to  e  model.  In  contrast,  simultaneous 
modeling  methods  rely  on  trial-and-error  and  develop  several  models  with  different  number  of 
nodes,  and  select  the  best  one. 
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Table  1.  Comparison  matrix  for  empirical  modeling  methods 


Method 

Input  Transformation 

Basis  Function 

Optimization  Criteria 

OLS 

Linear  projection 

Fixed  shape,  linear 

a  -  max.  squared  correlation  between 
projected  inputs  and  output 

B  -  min.  output  prediction  error 

PLS 

Linear  projection 

Fixed  shape,  linear 

a  -  max.  covariance  between  projected 
inputs  and  output 

B  -  min.  output  prediction  error 

PCR 

Linear  projection 

Fixed  shape,  linear 

a  -  max.  variance  of  projected  inputs 

B  -  min.  output  prediction  error 

BPN  single 

Linear  projection 

Fixed  shape,  sigmoid 

la,  B1  -  min.  output  prediction  error 

PPR 

Linear  projection 

Adaptive  shape, 
supersmoother 

[a,  p,  0]  -  min.  output  prediction  error 

BPN  mult. 

Nonlinear  proj.,  nonlocal 

Fixed  shape,  sigmoid 

fa,  31  -  min.  output  prediction  error 

NLPCA 

Nonlinear  proj.,  nonlocal 

Adaptive  shape 

fa,  <M  -  min.  input  prediction  error 

RBFN 

Nonlinear  projection,  local 

Fixed  shape,  radial 

[a,  t]  -  min.  distance  between  inputs 
and  cluster  center 

B  -  min.  output  prediction  error 

CART 

Input  partition 

Adaptive  shape,  piecewise 
constant 

[p,  t]  -  min.  output  prediction  error 

MARS 

Input  partition 

Adaptive  shape,  spline 

fB,  tl  -  min.  output  prediction  error 

Table  2.  Specialization  of  objective  function  for  projection  directions  to  existing  methods  based  on 
linear  projection.  _ 


Y 

Linear  basis  functions 

Nonlinear  basis  functions 

0 

OLS 

PPR/BPN 

1/2 

PLS 

NLPLS 

1 

PCR 

NLPCR 
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Table  3.  Data  from  Table  1  .cluster  2  of  Chen  et  al.(1997)  as  applied  to  NLCR. 


gap 

a 

c 

Radiuslon 

Density 

Atomic-wt 

2.1 

4.61 

4.61 

29 

0.0001 

84.6 

2.26 

4.359 

4.359 

29 

3.191 

40.09 

3.3 

3.251 

5.209 

22 

5.651 

81.369 

3.9 

3.823 

6.261 

53 

3.536 

97.434 

4 

5.481 

5.171 

22 

4.502 

181.836 

5.9 

5.58 

4.69 

22 

0.0001 

60.069 

6 

4.359 

4.359 

29 

3.191 

40.09 

6.2 

3.11 

4.98 

25 

3.255 

40.99 

7 

7.45 

6.97 

59 

0.0001 

136.086 

8.4 

4.9134 

5.4052 

22 

2.65 

60.078 

4 

5.481 

5.171 

22 

4.502 

181.836 

Table  4.  Data  from  Table  2,  cluster  1  of  Chen  et  al.(1997)  as  applied  to  NLCR. 


a 

c 

Radiuslon 

Density 

Atomic-wt 

0.57 

5.943 

11.217 

71 

5.6 

334.97 

1.2 

6.099 

11.691 

66 

5.808 

286.798 

1.53 

5.489 

11.101 

53 

4.73 

242.468 

1.7 

5.606 

11.006 

66 

4.73 

242.468 

1.74 

5.606 

10.88 

71 

4.7 

243.43 

1.8 

5.981 

10.865 

66 

5.759 

335.51 

2.1 

4.145 

9.496 

53 

7.101 

232.654 

2.43 

5.351 

10.47 

53 

4.332 

197.388 

2.638 

5.751 

10.238 

53 

4.66 

241.718 

2.91 

5.74 

10.776 

59 

4.549 

246.93 

3.05 

5.568 

10.04 

53 

3.97 

380.096 

2.05 

5.463 

10.731 

59 

4.105 

199.9 
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Table  5.  Data  from  Table  2,  cluster  3  of  Chen  et  al.(1997)  as  applied  to  NLCR. 


1 

a 

c 

Radiuslon 

Density 

Atomic-wt 

0.23 

6.479 

6.479 

89 

5.777 

236.55 

0.33 

4.457 

5.939 

82 

6.25 

236.55 

0.36 

6.268 

6.479 

71 

5.72 

189.79 

0.72 

6.095 

6.095 

89 

5.615 

191.47 

1.35 

5.868 

5.868 

59 

4.798 

145.77 

1.4 

5.653 

5.653 

71 

5.316 

144.71 

1.7 

4.361 

4.954 

66 

4.819 

78.96 

2.3 

6.101 

6.101 

82 

5.924 

192.97 

2.7 

5.667 

5.668 

66 

5.318 

144.33 

2.8 

6.473 

6.473 

126 

6.0 

234.77 

2.91 

5.69 

5.69 

82 

4.72 

143.449 

2.95 

6.042 

6.042 

96 

5.667 

190.44 

3.05 

5.568 

5.568 

53 

3.97 

80.096 

3.17 

5.405 

5.405 

77 

4.137 

98.993 

2.3 

5.45 

5.45 

59 

4.135 

100.69 

Table  6.  Comparison  of  %  prediction  error  of  NLCR  and  OFBNN 


Data  set 

NLCR  %  prediction  error 

OFBNN  %  prediction  error 

Table  - 1 

0 

0 

Table  -  2 

3.35 

13.26 

Table  -  3 

8.80 

4.17 
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ABSTRACT 


A  mathematical  model  of  the  contribution  of  the  non-uniformity  of  a  projector  array 
to  the  non-uniformity  of  a  test  article’s  output  image  was  developed.  Using  this  model 
the  maximum  theoretical  limit  for  the  output  image  non-uniformity  was  determined.  The 
realistic  situations  likely  to  be  encountered  during  simulation  testing  were  all  found  to 
be  significantly  below  the  theoretical  maximum.  The  output  image  non-uniformity  is 
dependent  upon  the  non-uniformity  of  the  projector  array,  as  well  as  a  weighting  factor 
which  results  from  the  contribution  of  the  different  emitters  upon  individual  detector 
elements.  It  is  through  this  weighting  factor  that  parameters  such  as  the  sampling  ratio, 
the  fill  factor  of  the  detector  array,  the  optical  blur  of  the  emitters,  and  the  alignment 
of  the  emitters  with  respect  to  the  detectors  influence  the  non-uniformity.  A  computer 
program  has  been  written  to  numerically  approximate  the  weighting  factor  for  a  user 
defined  set  of  parameters. 
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CONTRIBUTION  OF  A  SCENE  PROJECTOR’S 
NON-UNIFORMITY  TO  A  TEST  ARTICLE’S 
OUTPUT  IMAGE  NON-UNIFORMITY 


Brian  P.  Beecken 
T.  James  Belich 


Introduction 

The  mission  of  the  KHILS  (Kinetic  Kill  Vehicle  Hardware-In-the-Loop  Simulator)  facility 
at  Wright  Laboratory’s  Armament  Directorate  is  to  test  infrared  imaging  sensors  in  the 
lab  by  projecting  simulated  IR  scenes  that  subtend  the  sensor’s  field  of  view.[l]  The  IR 
projector,  an  integral  component  of  the  simulation  testing,  is  produced  under  Wright 
Lab’s  WISP  (Wideband  Infrared  Scene  Projector)  program. 

The  WISP  projector  consists  of  an  array  of  emitters  at  least  as  large  in  number  as 
the  array  of  detectors  on  the  sensor’s  focal  plane.  [2]  Unfortunately,  when  the  emitter 
array  is  set  to  produce  a  uniform  IR  scene,  there  is  significant  non-uniformity  in  the 
array’s  output.  [3]  Although  this  non- uniformity  can  be  corrected  to  a  large  extent,  it  can 
never  be  completely  eliminated.  Thus,  the  non-uniformity  of  the  projector  will  exist  as 
an  artifact  in  the  test  article’s  output  image.  This  artifact  is  solely  the  result  of  the 
simulation,  and  represents  a  degradation  of  the  actual  scene  that  would  be  encountered 
during  the  sensor’s  mission. 

The  goal  of  this  paper  is  to  predict  analytically  how  the  non-uniformity  of  the  pro¬ 
jector  impacts  the  uniformity  of  the  test  article’s  output  image.  Such  information  will 
be  valuable  for  determining  both  the  realism  of  the  simulation  and  the  non-uniformity 
correction  requirements.  The  prediction  should  be  as  general  as  possible,  without  any 
reference  to  a  particular  emitter  array  or  sensor.  These  components  will  be  changed  as 
program  requirements  change,  but  the  need  to  know  the  projector’s  impact  on  the  test 
article’s  output  image  uniformity  will  always  be  present. 

In  order  to  make  our  prediction  as  general  as  possible,  a  number  of  parameters  will  be 
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required.  These  parameters  are  the  ratio  of  the  projector’s  non-uniformity  to  the  detector 
array’s  non-uniformity,  the  linear  ratio  of  the  emitters  to  detectors  (i.e.,  the  sampling 
ratio),  the  relative  size  of  the  optical  blur  on  the  detector  array,  the  alignment  of  the 
emitters  relative  to  the  detectors,  and  the  fill  factor  of  the  detector  array.  These  are 
believed  to  be  the  test  parameters  of  primary  importance  and  will  be  incorporated  into 
the  following  analysis. 

1  Theory 

In  this  section,  we  will  derive  the  primary  statistical  equation  for  predicting  the  contri¬ 
bution  of  projector  non-uniformity  to  the  output  image  non-uniformity.  First,  we  will 
consider  the  simplest  case  for  which  there  is  so  little  blur  that  a  one-to-one  mapping  of 
emitters  to  detectors  results.  Next,  this  case  will  be  generalized  by  increasing  the  ratio 
of  emitters  to  detectors  and  allowing  one  detector  to  receive  the  radiation  from  multiple 
emitters.  There  will  still  be  no  blurring  of  the  incident  radiation,  however,  so  each  emitter 
will  still  be  detected  by  only  one  detector.  These  two  cases  will  be  examined  first  because 
they  set  the  pattern  for  the  most  general  case. 

The  most  general  situation  will  be  the  last  case  examined  in  this  section.  This  case 
will  include  parameters  such  as  the  relative  optical  blur  size  (the  size  of  the  radiation 
from  one  emitter  on  the  detector  array  measured  in  detector  pitch),  the  alignment  of  the 
emitters  relative  to  the  detectors,  and  the  fill  factor  of  the  detector  array. 

1.1  “No  Blur”  with  1  to  1  Mapping  of  Emitter  to  Detector 

The  output  signal  v  of  a  detector  is  often  approximated  by 

v  =  gr)$  -I-  b  (1) 

where  g  is  the  detector’s  conversion  gain,  rj  is  the  detector’s  quantum  efficiency,  $  the 
average  number  of  incident  photons  per  integration  time,  and  b  is  the  signal  offset  that 
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exists  even  for  zero  incident  photon  flux.1  In  this  paper,  we  will  only  be  considering  those 
situations  in  which  non-uniformity  noise  dominates  over  the  other  noise  sources  that  are 
more  apparent  at  low  flux  levels.  Consequently,  the  incident  flux  will  be  assumed  to  be 
large  enough  that  any  variation  in  the  offset  b  can  be  ignored.2 

Each  detector  on  the  array  produces  a  signal  that  differs  from  the  other  detectors 
if  either  the  conversion  gain  or  the  quantum  efficiency  of  the  detector  varies,  or  if  the 
incident  photon  flux  is  different.  We  are  not  interested  in  whether  a  variation  in  signal  is 
due  to  a  detector’s  conversion  gain  or  quantum  efficiency.  Therefore,  these  terms  will  be 
combined  together  to  represent  the  detector’s  sensitivity  gg.  The  non- uniformity  of  the 
detector  array  can  then  be  conveniently  represented  as  the  standard  deviation  of  all  the 
detector  sensitivities  divided  by  the  average  sensitivity,  ^ .  Similarly,  the  non-uniformity 
of  the  emitter  array  can  be  represented  by  where  (p  is  the  average  emittance  across  the 
emitter  array  and  is  the  standard  deviation.  Because  we  are  discussing  the  one-to-one 
mapping  case,  the  non-uniformity  of  the  emittances  will  be  identical  to  the  non-uniformity 
of  the  incident  flux: 

£j>  _  (o\ 

$  cj)  '  U 

Eq.  (1)  is  a  product  of  two  terms  (detector  sensitivity  and  incident  flux)  that  each 
have  an  uncertainty.  The  standard  error  propagation  equation  in  this  situation  is 


Simple  algebra  puts  the  equation  in  a  more  useful  form, 


This  result  gives  the  ratio  of  the  output  image  non-uniformity  to  the  detector’s  non¬ 
uniformity  as  a  function  of  the  ratio  of  the  projector’s  non-uniformity  to  the  detector’s 
non-uniformity.  It  is  easily  seen,  for  example,  that  if  the  projector  has  a  non-uniformity 

lrThe  output  signal  v  can  only  be  represented  by  a  linear  function  over  a  limited  region.  It  is  this 
region,  however,  for  which  two  point  calibration  (offset  and  gain  correction)  is  performed. 

2Further  work  should  enable  us  to  remove  this  limitation  so  that  the  non-uniformity’s  contribution  to 
the  total  noise  could  be  predicted  even  when  other  noise  sources  are  comparable  in  size. 
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equal  to  that  of  the  detector’s  non-uniformity,  then  the  output  image  non-uniformity  will 
be  increased  by  a  factor  of  y/2  over  the  detector’s  non-uniformity.  As  expected,  if  either 
the  projector  or  the  detector  array  has  significantly  larger  non-uniformity,  it  will  dominate 
the  output  image. 

This  equation  applies  in  the  simplest  case  where  each  emitter  has  an  output  of  4> 
detected  by  only  one  detector,  and  each  detector  receives  the  radiation  emitted  by  only 
one  emitter.  This  simple  case  will  serve  as  the  baseline  for  further  calculations. 

1.2  “No  Blur”  with  a  Sampling  Ratio  of  n  to  1 

The  sampling  ratio  n  is  defined  as  the  ratio  of  emitters  to  detectors  when  counted  in  one 
dimension.  The  previous  case  was  restricted  to  a  sampling  ratio  of  one-to-one.  Now  we 
will  allow  for  any  integer  sampling  ratio,  but  we  will  again  restrict  ourselves  to  virtually 
“no  blur.”  All  radiation  emitted  by  an  emitter  is  still  received  by  one  and  only  one 
detector  (Fig.  1). 


Emitters 

/  i  X 

®  ®  ® 


Figure  1:  Illustration  of  a  sampling  ratio  of  3  to  1  with  essentially  “no  blur.” 


Now  there  are  several  emitters  contributing  to  the  signal  of  one  detector.  Thus,  the  $ 
in  Eq.  (1)  represents  the  total  radiation  landing  on  the  detector  from  all  the  emitters  in 
its  field  of  view: 

$  =  +  02  +  <j>3  +  ■  ■  •  +  0n2-  (5) 

Each  4>i  refers  to  both  the  radiation  received  from  emitter  i  as  well  as  the  flux  produced  by 
emitter  i  (since  all  of  each  emitter’s  flux  lands  on  one  detector).  If  one  assumes  that  the 
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sampling  ratio  is  the  same  in  both  directions,  then  there  will  be  n2  emitters  per  detector. 
Each  individual  emitter’s  flux  fa  can  be  approximated  by  the  average  flux  <p  of  all  the 
emitters.  Therefore, 

$  ~  n2(f>.  (6) 

The  goodness  of  the  approximation  of  each  fa  by  (f>  is  given  by  the  standard  deviation  of 
the  emittances  in  the  emitter  array  a#.  Thus, 

fa  &  (f)  ±  0$  (7) 


The  uncertainty  of  a  sum  of  variables  is  simply  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  the  squares 
of  each  variable’s  uncertainty.  Since  each  emittance  fa  is  approximated  in  the  same  way, 
we  have 


2  22 

<4  =  n 


(8) 


A  combination  of  Eqs.  (6)  and  (8)  can  be  used  to  represent  the  non-uniformity  of  the  flux 
incident  on  the  detector  array, 

G<p  TIG (jy  G  (j)  /qn 

$  n2<p  n(j> 

Thus,  Eq.  (4)  becomes 


V 

°3rl 


±321  \  | 

9V  \ 


(10) 


This  result  is  plotted  in  Fig.  2  for  three  different  sampling  ratios.  It  will  turn  out  that 
each  line  in  Fig.  2  represents  the  greatest  non- uniformity  possible  for  a  particular  sampling 
ratio.  Thus,  we  will  refer  to  these  lines  as  the  no  blur  limits. 


1.3  The  General  Case 

Up  until  now,  we  have  assumed  that  each  emitter  illuminates  only  one  detector — what 
we  have  referred  to  as  the  “no  blur”  case.  Now  we  will  allow  the  image  of  the  emitters  on 
the  focal  plane  array  to  be  blurred  out  so  that  each  emitter  is  seen  by  multiple  detectors. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  still  true  that  there  will  be  n2  emitters  per  detector. 
Thus,  as  before, 

$  ~  n2(j).  (11) 
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Figure  2:  A  plot  of  Eq.  (10)  for  three  different  sampling  ratios.  Each  line  serves  as  the 
upper  limit  of  non-uniformity,  regardless  of  blur  size. 


But  Eq.  (5)  now  becomes 

$  =  Vi  0i  +2/202  +  ?/303  +  ---  +  Vm4>m,  (12) 

where  is  some  weighting  function  that  accounts  for  how  much  a  particular  emitter 
contributes  based  on  its  position  relative  to  the  detector.  Here  M  is  used  to  represent  the 
total  number  of  emitters  seen  by  one  detector.  If  the  blur  is  large,  then  M  can  become 
quite  large.  Because  of  Eq.  (11), 

M 

Y,yi  =  n2-  (13) 

i= 1 

It  is  convenient  to  normalize  this  weighting  function  by  defining  aq  as  Then,  due 
to  normalization, 

M 

£*  =  !•  (14) 

i= 1 

The  normalized  weighting  function  aq  is  simply  the  geometry  dependent  fraction  of  each 
emitter  Vs  contribution  to  the  total  flux  received  by  the  detector.  It  will  be  discussed 
more  fully  in  the  next  section. 
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The  uncertainties  add  as  the  sum  of  the  squares: 

4  =  y?4i  +  +  44s  +  •  -  •  +  44m 

=  «4  [44i  +  44  +  44  +  ■  •  •  +  44m.  • 

But  all  the  uncertainties  are  the  same,  because  they  are  all  represented  by  the  same 
standard  deviation  of  the  emittances  across  the  emitter  array.  Thus,  crfpi  =  so 

M 

4  =  n44!E4  (15) 

i—  1 

Substituting  Eq.  (11)  and  Eq.  (15)  into  Eq.  (4)  we  get 

(16) 

This  is  our  primary  equation  which  will  be  used  to  calculate  the  non-uniformity  of  the 
output  image.  Parameters  such  as  fill  factor,  alignment  (or  registration),  and  relative 
optical  blur  size  affect  the  output’s  uniformity  only  through  the  weighting  factor  Y^L\  4 
As  discussed  in  the  next  section,  the  calculation  of  this  weighting  factor  is  done  through 
numerical  approximations. 

Before  moving  on,  it  is  instructive  to  ensure  that  our  primary  equation  reduces  to 
Eq.  (10)  for  cases  of  small  blur.  When  the  blur  is  sufficiently  small,  M  — >  n2  because  the 
detector  sees  only  those  emitters  whose  unblurred  images  fall  directly  on  top  of  it.  Since 
each  emitter’s  radiation  is  received  only  by  one  detector,  all  x,i  — >  ■  Thus,  the  weighting 
factor  becomes 


which  makes  Eq.  (16)  reduce  to  Eq.  (10)  as  it  should. 

2  Determination  of  the  Weighting  Function 

In  the  previous  section,  we  derived  the  primary  equation,  Eq.  (16),  that  predicts  the  non¬ 
uniformity  of  the  detector’s  output  image.  In  order  to  use  this  equation,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  first  calculate  the  weighting  factor,  Zlfli  4  Unfortunately,  the  weighting 
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function  x,  cannot  be  solved  analytically.  In  this  section,  we  will  first  describe  our  numer¬ 
ical  approach  to  finding  the  weighting  function.  Next  we  will  discuss  the  calculation  of 
the  relative  optical  blur  size  K,  a  crucial  parameter  that  must  be  used  in  the  calculation 
of  the  weighting  function. 

2.1  Numerical  Calculation  of  the  Weighting  Function 

Determining  the  contribution  of  each  emitter  to  the  total  flux  received  by  a  given  detector 
is  a  difficult  task  because  the  optical  blur  is  governed  by  Fraunhofer  diffraction.  We  chose 
to  approximate  the  distribution  of  the  flux  incident  on  the  FPA  from  a  single  emitter  with 
a  two  dimensional  Gaussian  function.  The  portion  of  the  emitter’s  flux  which  lands  on 
a  detector  is  determined  by  integrating  the  two  dimensional  Gaussian  over  the  detector’s 
area.  The  fractional  contribution  of  each  individual  emitter  to  the  total  flux  incident  on 
a  detector  is  what  we  have  defined  as  the  weighting  function  Xj. 

Because  the  emitter  array  is  two  dimensional,  it  is  necessary  to  relabel  our  weighting 
function  as  x ^  in  order  to  obtain  a  realistic  calculation.  Each  is  then  the  energy  from 
emitter  ij  divided  by  the  total  flux  falling  upon  the  detector.  Because  the  weighting  func¬ 
tion  is  normalized,  Y,i  Y,j  xij  =  1-  Although  the  idea  behind  this  calculation  is  relatively 
simple,  it  becomes  difficult  in  practice  for  two  reasons.  First,  since  we  cannot  analytically 
solve  the  integral  of  the  two  dimensional  Gaussian  over  square  areas,  we  approximated 
it  numerically  by  doing  Riemann-like  sums.  Second,  the  equation  for  Xy  becomes  rather 
complex  once  parameters  such  as  fill  factor  and  alignment  are  taken  into  account.  Our 
approximation  for  the  weighting  function  is: 


x 


ij 


E  E 


exp 


i-Tx-^Fx 
0.2616  Kn 


+ 


j  —  Ty 


dkFy 


0.2616iOi 


( nA )2  ^ q  t  _ j  i 

1  '  P=-S9=-SEL=_LEL=_ieXp  -I 


a-Tx-%Fx 

0.2616A'rc 


+ 


b-Ty-^Fy 
0.2616  Kn 


(18) 


where 


S=\(nA-  1)  and  L  =  0.7848 Kn  +  f . 
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The  integration  of  the  two  dimensional  Gaussian  is  approximated  by  using  a  number 
of  “detection  points”  distributed  across  the  active  detector  area.  The  total  number  of 
detection  points  is  given  by  (nA)2,  where  A2  is  the  number  of  detection  points  per  emitter. 
The  value  of  the  Gaussian  at  each  detection  point  is  multiplied  by  the  fraction  of  the 
detector’s  area  being  represented  by  the  detection  point.  The  sum  of  these  values  yields 
a  good  approximation  of  the  integral,  assuming  that  a  large  enough  value  of  A  has  been 
chosen.  The  computer  program  we  developed  to  calculate  Xij  will  automatically  choose 
an  appropriate  value  for  A  when  given  values  for  the  sampling  ratio  n  and  the  relative 
optical  blur  size  K.  (Determination  of  K  is  discussed  in  the  next  subsection.)  Clearly, 
a  larger  A  will  provide  a  better  approximation,  but  computer  processing  time  increases 
rapidly  with  A. 

In  order  for  x ^  to  be  normalized,  the  denominator  of  the  larger  fraction  in  Eq.  (18) 
must  be  the  sum  of  the  total  energy.  Therefore,  the  sum  limits  ±L  are  chosen  so  that 
the  contribution  of  the  emitters  within  at  least  three  a  of  optical  blur  from  the  detector 
will  be  counted.  Emitters  outside  this  range  are  assumed  to  be  far  enough  away  from 
the  detector  that  their  impact  upon  it  is  negligible.  The  value  of  L  also  determines  the 
number  M  of  weighting  functions  that  must  be  summed  to  find  the  weighting  factor 
in  Eq.  (16).  In  terms  relevant  to  this  numerical  calculation,  the  weighting  factor  is  now 

t  t  A  («) 

i=—Lj=—L 

These  implications  are  all  incorporated  into  our  computer  program  which  calculates  the 
weighting  factor. 

In  Eq.  (18),  Tx  and  Ty  account  for  the  alignment  of  the  emitter  array  relative  to  the 
detector  array.  Each  variable  represents  a  translation  of  the  emitter  centered  over  the 
detector  in  the  x  and  y  directions  (measured  as  a  fraction  of  the  emitter  spacing).3  Their 
values  may  range  from  0  to  0.5.  The  detector’s  fill  factor  is  accounted  for  by  Fx  and  Fy, 

3Zero  translation  is  defined  as  one  emitter  being  centered  over  each  detector  element.  In  our  computer 
program,  in  an  effort  to  be  as  user  friendly  as  possible,  zero  translation  is  defined  as  the  emitters  being 
symmetrically  distributed  over  the  detector.  This  difference  in  definitions  only  occurs  when  the  sampling- 
ratio  n  is  even. 
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which  axe  the  linear  fill  factors  in  the  x  and  y  directions.  Each  must  be  in  the  range  of  0 
to  1,  where  1  is  a  100%  linear  fill  factor. 

2.2  Determination  of  the  Relative  Optical  Blur  Size  K 

Determination  of  K,  the  size  of  the  optical  blur  relative  to  the  detectors  on  the  FPA, 
is  crucial  to  determining  the  weighting  factor  in  Eq.  (16).  In  our  weighting  function, 
Eq.  (18),  we  have  implicitly  defined: 

K  =  number  of  detector  pitches  in  the  diameter  of  a  circular  blur 
containing  83.9%  of  the  radiation. 


Now  we  will  derive  a  means  of  determining  K  from  the  characteristics  of  the  optical 
system.  For  a  distant  point  source  viewed  through  a  circular  aperture,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  angular  diameter  (in  radians)  of  the  central  maximum  is  given  by 


6  = 


2.44A 

D 


(20) 


where  D  is  the  aperture  diameter  and  A  is  the  wavelength  of  the  incident  radiation.  When 
the  radiation  is  focused  on  the  FPA,  this  equation  becomes 


d  = 


2.44A 

D 


(21) 


where  /  is  the  focal  length  and  d  is  the  diameter  of  the  central  maximum,  which  is  called 
the  Airy  disk.  The  Airy  disk  contains  83.9%  of  the  incident  radiation. [4]  The  value  for 
K  can  be  calculated  by  dividing  Eq.  (21)  by  the  detector  pitch  w  (the  center-to-center 
detector  spacing): 

K  =  2.44-^-.  (22) 

Dw 

In  Eq.  (18)  we  used  a  two  dimensional  Gaussian  blur  to  approximate  the  actual  radia¬ 
tion  distribution,  and  we  can  now  examine  how  it  relates  to  the  actual  diffraction  pattern. 
The  number  of  u  that  correlates  to  the  energy  in  the  Airy  disk  can  be  found  by  integrating 
the  two  dimensional  Gaussian.  Surprisingly,  the  integral  in  two  dimensions  is  not  difficult 
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because  the  blur  is  radially  symmetric.  First,  we  choose  a  dimensionless  variable  r  equal 
to  (x  —  n)/(T.  Next,  we  set  the  mean  fi  equal  to  zero  so  that  r  is  simply  the  radius  in  a. 
Then  we  solve  for  the  value  for  R,  the  radius  which  contains  83.9%  of  the  two  dimensional 
Gaussian: 

1  o  POO  2  2 

/  re~ 2r  dr  =  0.839  /  re~ *r  dr 
Jo  Jo 


becomes 


R  =  1.911. 


Consequently,  a  Gaussian  blur  will  include  the  same  energy  as  the  Airy  disk  when  its 
diameter  is  3.822<r.  The  a  of  the  Gaussian  is  given  by 

o'  =  =  0.2616  K.  (23) 

3.822  v  ’ 

This  form  is  found  in  our  weighting  function,  Eq.  (18). 


3  Results 

Several  parameters  are  required  to  determine  the  weighting  factor  in  Eq.  (16).  Therefore, 
one  simple  plot  of  the  primary  equation  cannot  be  made.  In  this  section,  we  will  display 
several  plots  that  are  chosen  to  demonstrate  general  trends  over  regions  of  interest. 

Figures  (3)  and  (4)  illustrate  the  output  image  non-uniformity  as  a  function  of  the 
projector  non-uniformity  for  sampling  ratios  of  1:1  and  4:1.  As  in  Fig.  (2),  the  com¬ 
parison  is  done  with  the  projector  non-uniformity  varying  from  perfect  uniformity  to 
a  non-uniformity  that  is  an  order  of  magnitude  greater  than  the  detector  array’s  non¬ 
uniformity.  In  these  two  figures,  however,  each  line  represents  a  different  optical  blur, 
unlike  Fig.  (2),  which  was  for  virtually  “no  blur.”  Recall  that  the  relative  optical  blur 
size  K  represents  the  detector  pitch  per  diameter  of  83.9%  of  the  blurred  radiation.  Thus 
when  K  =  1,  one  detector  gets  83.9%  of  the  radiation  from  one  emitter.  Note  that  the 
“no  blur”  limit  coincides  with  the  appropriate  sampling  ratio  line  in  Fig.  (2).  If  the  blur 
is  infinite,  then  each  detector  sees  every  emitter  and  the  non-uniformity  of  the  projector 
array  cannot  be  observed.  Consequently,  large  K  values  cause  the  lines  to  move  toward 
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Figure  3:  Output  image  NU  vs.  projector  NU  for  different  relative  optical  blur  sizes  K. 
Sampling  ratio  is  1:1,  fill  factor  is  100%,  and  each  emitter  is  centered  over  one  detector. 


Figure  4:  Output  NU  vs.  projector  NU  for  different  relative  optical  blur  sizes  K.  Sampling 
ratio  is  4:1,  fill  factor  is  100%,  and  emitters  are  symmetrically  centered  over  detectors. 
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the  horizontal  axis  where  the  output  image  non-uniformity  is  entirely  due  to  the  detector 
array’s  non-uniformity. 

In  order  to  display  the  effect  of  the  detector  array’s  fill  factor,  we  chose  the  par¬ 
ticular  case  of  a  projector  non-uniformity  five  times  greater  than  the  detector  array’s 
non-uniformity.  Then  we  plotted  the  non-uniformity  of  the  output  image  resulting  from 
different  fill  factors  (in  terms  of  detector  area)  as  a  function  of  the  relative  optical  blur 
size  K.  The  results  are  shown  in  Fig.  (5)  for  a  sampling  ratio  of  1:1  and  in  Fig.  (6)  for  a 
sampling  ratio  of  4:1.  Clearly,  fill  factor  makes  a  difference  if  it  changes  significantly,  but 
the  more  important  parameter  is  the  blur  size. 

As  a  side  point,  note  that  in  Fig.  (6)  the  no  blur  limit  of  Fig.  (2)  appears  to  be  violated. 
The  output  image  non-uniformity  in  Fig.  (6)  is  as  high  as  170%  above  the  detector  array 
non-uniformity,  whereas  the  no  blur  limit  for  this  case  should  be  a  60%  increase  according 
to  Fig.  (2).  The  apparent  discrepancy  occurs  only  when  there  is  virtually  no  blur  and  a 
sampling  ratio  greater  than  1:1.  Very  small  fill  factors  cause  the  emittance  of  some  emitters 
to  effectively  drop  off  the  edge  of  the  detector’s  active  area.  The  result  is  essentially  a 
smaller  sampling  ratio  and  a  higher  no  blur  limit. 

Two  more  plots,  Figs.  (7)  and  (8),  were  also  made  with  the  output  image  non¬ 
uniformity  as  a  function  of  optical  blur,  only  this  time  the  alignment  of  the  arrays  was 
varied  by  as  much  as  half  an  emitter  spacing.  (Further  translations  would  be  the  mir¬ 
ror  images  of  lesser  translations.)  Apparently,  alignment  makes  relatively  little  difference 
when  there  is  100%  fill  factor,  especially  if  there  is  a  large  sampling  ratio.  To  check  this, 
Fig.  (9)  was  done  with  only  64%  fill  factor  at  different  alignments.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  lower  fill  factors  made  a  greater  difference  than  the  effects  of  alignment. 
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Figure  5:  Output  image  NU  vs.  relative  optical  blur  size  for  different  fill  factors.  Sampling 
ratio  is  1:1,  projector  NU/detector  NU  is  5,  and  each  emitter  is  centered  over  one  detector. 


Figure  6:  Output  NU  vs.  relative  optical  blur  size  for  different  fill  factors.  Sampling  ratio 
4:1,  projector  NU/detector  NU  is  5,  and  emitters  symmetrically  centered  over  detectors. 
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Figure  7:  Output  image  NU  vs.  relative  optical  blur  size  for  different  alignments.  Sampling 
ratio  is  1:1,  projector  NU/detector  NU  is  5,  and  fill  factor  is  100%. 


Figure  8:  Output  image  NU  vs.  relative  optical  blur  size  for  different  alignments.  Sam¬ 
pling  ratio  is  4:1,  projector  NU/detector  NU  is  5,  and  fill  factor  is  100%. 
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Figure  9:  Output  image  NU  vs.  relative  optical  blur  size  for  different  alignments.  Sam¬ 
pling  ratio  is  4:1,  projector  NU/detector  NU  is  5,  and  fill  factor  is  64%. 

Conclusion 

We  have  derived  an  equation  (16)  that  predicts  analytically  how  the  non-uniformity  of 
the  projector  will  impact  the  uniformity  of  the  output  image.  In  order  to  be  applicable  to 
the  widest  range  of  possible  systems,  the  equation  is  written  in  terms  of  the  ratio  of  the 
projector’s  non-uniformity  to  the  detector  array’s  non- uniformity.  The  most  significant 
parameter  in  determining  the  output  image  non-uniformity  is  the  sampling  ratio  (linear 
number  of  emitters  per  detector),  which  sets  an  upper  limit  on  the  output  non-uniformity, 
as  given  in  Eq.  (10).  This  upper  limit  decreases  dramatically  with  an  increase  in  sampling 
ratio  n.  Other  parameters,  such  as  relative  optical  blur  size,  fill  factor  of  the  detector  array, 
and  alignment  of  the  emitters  relative  to  the  detectors  (also  called  registration),  have  a 
lesser  impact  on  the  output  image  uniformity.  In  order  to  account  for  these  parameters, 
it  was  necessary  to  develop  a  weighting  function  that  determines  the  contribution  of  each 
emitter  to  the  flux  incident  on  a  particular  detector.  The  necessary  integrals  could  not 


be  done  analytically,  so  a  computer  program  was  written  to  obtain  approximate  values 
for  the  necessary  weighting  function. 

The  most  important  of  the  lesser  parameters  is  the  relative  optical  blur  size.  As 
intuition  would  suggest,  the  larger  the  optical  blur,  the  smaller  the  output  image  non¬ 
uniformity.  The  reason  is  simply  that  as  the  blur  increases  each  detector  “sees”  more 
emitters  and  so  the  differences  between  the  emitters  tend  to  balance  out.  The  effect 
is  quite  dramatic  for  large  blur,  as  illustrated  in  Figs.  (3-4),  but  large  blur  also  has  a 
negative  impact  on  things  such  as  resolution.  Fill  factor  and  alignment  have  relatively 
little  impact,  especially  as  the  blur  is  increased,  as  shown  in  Figs.  (5-9).  As  can  be  seen 
from  these  figures,  if  the  blur  is  large  enough  so  that  more  than  one  detector  is  needed 
to  collect  83.9%  of  one  emitter’s  radiation  ( K  >  1),  then  fill  factor  and  alignment  make 
relatively  small  differences  in  the  output  image  uniformity. 

This  effort  has  provided  a  statistical  model  which  predicts  the  impact  of  a  projector’s 
non-uniformity  on  output  image  uniformity.  The  contribution  of  the  sampling  ratio,  the 
relative  optical  blur  size,  the  alignment  of  emitters  with  the  detectors,  and  the  fill  factor 
of  the  detector  array  can  all  be  quantitatively  predicted.  It  is  clear  from  this  work  that 
the  best  way  to  reduce  output  non-uniformity,  other  than  improving  the  uniformity  of  the 
projector,  is  to  increase  the  sampling  ratio. 

Despite  the  progress  that  has  been  made,  there  are  several  more  factors  that  should 
be  considered.  Spatial  droop  (also  called  busbar  robbing)  occurs  when  bright  images  are 
being  projected  by  the  emitter  array.  [5]  Another  issue  is  the  accuracy  of  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  projector  array’s  non-uniformity.  The  accuracy  can  be  compromised  both  by 
measurement  limitations  and  by  temporal  changes. 

One  important  restriction  to  the  model  developed  in  this  paper  is  the  requirement  that 
the  sampling  ratio  n  always  be  an  integer.  It  is  easy  to  show  that  a  non-integer  sampling 
ratio  will  cause  a  regular  pattern  of  non-uniformity  even  for  a  perfectly  uniform  emitter 
array  and  a  detector  array  with  100%  fill  factor.  Intuitively,  the  amplitude  of  this  pattern 
will  decrease  as  the  relative  optical  blur  is  increased.  This  non-uniformity  is  different  in 
nature  from  the  non-uniformity  discussed  in  this  paper  and  should  be  explored  in  depth. 
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Abstract 


Several  methods  in  computational  electromagnetics  were  surveyed  to  determine  the  best  approach  for 
radar  signature  prediction/reduction  calculations  as  part  of  a  multidisciplinary  design  optimization  (MDO) 
program.  The  finite-element  method  was  chosen  as  the  most  suitable  approach  because  of  its  versatil¬ 
ity  in  simulating  complex  geometries  and  because  of  its  similarity  and  interfacing  with  structural  analysis 
finite-element  grid  generation  routines.  A  specific  finite-element  electromagnetics  code  was  then  chosen, 
studied  and  tested  on  canonical  and  realistic  problems.  A  brief  description  of  the  finite-element  method  for 
electromagnetics  is  given,  including  a  description  of  the  code  and  the  computations.  A  simple  example  of 
Radar  Cross  Section  reduction  using  a  finite  element  code  was  also  provided  as  a  demonstration. 
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THE  FINITE  ELEMENT  METHOD  IN  ELECTROMAGNETICS  FOR  MULTIDISCIPLINARY  DESIGN 

OPTIMIZATION 

John  H.  Beggs 


1  Introduction 

An  ongoing  program  in  multidisciplinary  design  optimization  (MDO)  exists  within  the  Design  and  Anal¬ 
ysis  Branch  of  the  Structures  Division,  which  is  part  of  the  Flight  Dynamics  Directorate  at  the  Air  Force's 
Wright  Laboratory.  This  program  is  ultimately  designed  to  simultaneously  examine  constraints  from  aero¬ 
dynamics,  structures  and  electromagnetics  to  provide  an  optimized  vehicle  design  which  meets  certain 
criteria  in  these  areas.  This  is  a  formidable  task  since  changing  materials,  parameters  and/or  vehicle 
shape  to  optimize  the  design  in  one  particular  area  can  have  significant  impact  on  the  desired  constraints 
in  the  remaining  two  areas. 

The  current  state  of  the  MDO  program  is  that  a  vehicle  design  can  be  optimized  for  structural  integrity, 
loadbearing  and  vibrations  and  at  the  same  time  accounting  for  certain  aerodynamic  factors.  However,  a 
fully  coupled  and  three-dimensional  aerodynamic  and  structural  analysis  is  not  yet  tractable  with  current 
computational  resources.  However,  the  current  MDO  program  can  provide  workable  and  reliable  vehicle 
designs. 

The  main  MDO  program  goal  for  this  Summer  Faculty  research  project  was  to  begin  incorporating  elec¬ 
tromagnetics  as  the  third  area  of  optimization.  In  the  electromagnetics  area,  the  vehicle  will  be  optimized 
for  minimal  radar  signature.  Therefore,  the  specific  objective  of  this  Summer  Faculty  research  project  was 
to  examine  several  methods  in  Computational  Electromagnetics  (CEM)  for  suitability  in  performing  radar 
signature  prediction  and  analysis  for  the  MDO  program  and  to  select  one  of  these  methods  for  further  study 
and  analysis.  A  simple  demonstration  of  the  code  capabilities  on  canonical  and  realistic  problems  was  also 
desired.  Another  objective  was  to  develop  a  strategic  plan  to  further  the  EM  optimization  effort  based  upon 
the  outcome  of  this  Summer  Faculty  project.  This  final  report  outlines  the  work  performed  for  this  Summer 
Faculty  project.  Section  2  provides  a  statement  of  the  problem,  Section  3  outlines  the  methodology  and 
description  of  the  finite  element  method,  Section  4  provides  some  theory  behind  the  finite  element  code 
that  was  chosen,  Section  5  discusses  the  results  of  the  code  demonstrations  and  Section  6  provides  some 
concluding  remarks. 
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2  Problem  Statement 


In  the  discipline  of  electromagnetics,  there  are  three  primary  areas  of  interest  in  optimizing  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  vehicle:  minimizing  radar  signature,  electromagnetic  compatibility  (EMC)  (minimizing  elec¬ 
tromagnetic  interference)  and  electronic  countermeasures  (ECM).  If  a  vehicle  can  operate  in  a  combat 
environment  undetected,  that  eases  the  burden  on  EMC  management  and  on  the  ECM  systems.  There¬ 
fore,  RCS  reduction  was  chosen  as  the  primary  focus  of  an  initial  electromagnetic  optimization  initiative 
within  the  MDO  program.  Radar  Cross  Section  (RCS)  reduction  is  accomplished  mainly  through  the  use 
of  appropriate  vehicle  shaping  and  material  coatings  on  the  vehicle  skin.  Vehicle  skins  are  typically  metal 
because  they  provide  the  most  immunity  from  electromagnetic  interference  (EMI),  but  they  can  also  be 
constructed  of  composite  materials.  However,  composite  materials  make  the  vehicle  more  susceptible  to 
electronic  countermeasures,  or  electromagnetic  interference  (intentional  or  not).  Therefore,  additional  con¬ 
straints  must  be  considered  when  using  composite  materials.  Composite  materials  also  have  a  definite 
effect  on  structural  integrity  and  aerodynamics.  A  material  that  may  be  well  suited  for  electromagnetic  opti¬ 
mization  may  have  undesirable  aerodynamic  or  structural  properties.  Therefore,  the  advantage  of  an  MDO 
program  is  clear  as  it  provides  the  opportunity  to  do  quick,  efficient  and  cost  effective  studies  on  vehicle 
designs  without  the  costly  construction,  testing  and  maintenance  of  prototype  vehicles. 

To  incorporate  electromagnetics  into  the  existing  MDO  program,  this  Summer  Faculty  project  must  ex¬ 
amine  various  CEM  techniques  to  determine  which  approach  would  be  the  best  match  with  the  current 
MDO  program  and  with  future  MDO  goals  and  objectives.  Once  a  specific  method  is  chosen,  a  suitable 
code  is  to  be  selected,  examined  and  executed  on  canonical  problems.  A  simple  demonstration  of  RCS 
reduction  is  to  be  provided  along  with  a  plan  of  action  for  future  efforts  in  this  area. 

In  order  to  provide  a  comprehensive  RCS  optimization  as  part  of  the  overall  MDO  program,  a  separate 
optimization  project  should  be  undertaken  to  optimize  a  material  layer  using  material  parameters  and  thick¬ 
ness  to  provide  the  lowest  RCS.  This  would  not  only  be  of  benefit  to  the  MDO  program  but  to  others  within 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Perhaps  such  a  project  could  be  jointly  funded  by  several  DoD  agencies.  This 
type  of  project  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  current  effort  and  will  not  be  undertaken  at  this  time.  However,  a 
related  topic  will  be  the  subject  of  the  Summer  Research  Extension  Program  (SREP)  proposal. 


3  Methodology 

The  methodology  behind  the  current  Summer  Faculty  project  is  to  evaluate  various  CEM  methods  to 
determine  which  technique  would  be  the  best  match  with  the  MDO  program.  The  CEM  methods  are  evalu¬ 
ated  based  upon  accuracy  and  efficiency,  modeling  of  arbitrary  and  complex  geometries  and  treatment  of 
material  media.  A  good  tutorial  on  many  of  the  more  popular  methods  can  be  found  in  [1].  For  the  sake  of 
brevity,  a  simple  description  of  various  CEM  methods  could  not  be  included  in  this  report,  but  the  reader 
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should  refer  to  reference  [1].  However,  the  Method  of  Moments,  Finite-Difference  Time-Domain  method, 
Transmission  Line  Method  and  characteristic-based  methods  were  all  reviewed  as  part  of  this  project. 

The  method  chosen  for  the  electromagnetics  portion  of  the  MDO  program  was  the  Finite  Element 
Method  (FEM)  [2].  There  were  several  reasons  for  this  choice.  First,  the  FEM  can  easily  treat  very  compli¬ 
cated  objects  with  arbitrary  material  composition  using  a  variety  of  element  types  such  as  surface  quadri¬ 
laterals  and  volumetric  hexahedrals.  This  can  be  a  problem  with  other  techniques  such  as  Finite-Difference 
Time-Domain  or  Transmission  Line  Method.  Second,  the  extension  to  higher-order  element  types  and  al¬ 
gorithms  is  relatively  straightforward.  Third,  the  FEM  results  in  a  sparse  system  of  equations  which  can  be 
solved  more  rapidly  than  dense  matrices  (such  as  from  the  Method  of  Moments)  using  specialized  linear 
algebra  techniques.  For  further  efficiency  and  better  accuracy,  these  matrices  can  also  be  symmetric  by 
the  use  of  a  Galerkin  approach  with  a  self-adjoint  operator.  Finally,  and  perhaps  most  importantly,  the  FEM 
for  electromagnetics  can  use  the  same  finite  element  grid  generation  tools  as  a  structural  analysis  code 
with  little  or  no  modifications.  This  is  a  significant  advantage  because  a  separate  grid  for  the  EM  code  does 
not  need  to  be  created  which  provides  increased  efficiency  and  productivity  in  the  optimization  procedure. 
Various  software  packages  have  been  developed  for  providing  finite  element  grids  for  structural  analysis 
programs  and  these  can  be  used  directly  for  the  finite  element  EM  codes. 

After  the  FEM  was  chosen  as  the  preferred  technique  for  RCS  prediction  in  the  MDO  program,  several 
computer  codes  were  examined.  Commercial  FEM  codes  do  exist;  however,  the  general  high  cost  of 
these  codes  was  prohibitive  for  an  initial  optimization  research  and  development  effort.  After  looking  at 
several  non-commercial  FEM  computer  codes,  a  code  called  SWITCH  was  chosen  for  implementation 
in  the  MDO  program.  SWITCH  was  chosen  over  other  FEM  codes  for  several  reasons.  First,  it  uses 
a  generalized  coordinate  system  incorporating  different  types  of  surface  and  volume  elements  to  model 
complex  geometries.  Second,  it  is  relatively  straightforward  to  use  higher-order  elements  for  increased 
accuracy  and  resolution.  Third,  it  interfaces  with  MacNeal  Schwendler  Corp.'s  PATRAN  code  which  is  used 
in  the  WL  Structures  Division  for  computer  modeling  of  three-dimensional  geometries  and  finite  element 
mesh  generation.  Fourth,  the  SWITCH  code  runs  on  both  serial  and  massively  parallel  platforms  which 
provides  for  a  large  variety  in  the  number  and  type  of  problems  that  can  be  analyzed.  Finally,  SWITCH  is 
designed  to  automatically  calculate  RCS  for  each  run.  This  makes  it  ideal  for  the  optimization  program  as 
the  RCS  is  the  desired  output  constraint  for  the  electromagnetics  code.  The  next  section  provides  a  brief 
description  of  the  SWITCH  code,  its  capabilities  and  some  RCS  results  for  an  ogive  and  the  NASA  almond. 


4  SWITCH  Code  Theory  and  Formulation 

The  SWITCH  code  [3]— [7]  is  produced  by  Northrop  Grumman  Corporation  and  is  a  frequency-domain, 
hybrid,  finite  element/integral  equation  code.  It  is  specifically  designed  to  compute  RCS  from  geometrically 
complex  bodies  with  arbitrary  material  composition.  The  FEM  is  used  to  solve  for  the  field  unknowns  inside 
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and  on  the  surface  of  the  body  and  an  integral  equation  (IE)  method  is  used  to  enforce  the  Sommerfeld 
radiation  condition  on  the  object  surface.  This  avoids  the  need  to  discretize  a  large  portion  of  free  space 
surrounding  the  object,  which  would  lead  to  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  unknowns  in  3D  for  a  pure 
finite  element  approach.  However,  the  integral  equation  method  does  create  a  dense  matrix  that  needs  to 
be  inverted  for  the  complete  solution.  This  hybrid  formulation  is  highly  flexible  and  can  be  used  for  many  dif¬ 
ferent  geometries.  SWITCH  also  uses  generalized  coordinates  for  excellent  modeling  accuracy  and  further 
extending  the  flexibility  of  the  code.  This  curvilinear  formulation  uses  the  covariant  projection  edge-based 
vector  field  expansion  on  brick  elements  in  3D.  The  next  part  of  this  section  provides  a  brief  description  of 
the  theory  behind  the  SWITCH  code  and  for  a  full  exposition,  the  reader  is  referred  to  [3].  The  intent  of  this 
section  is  to  provide  only  a  very  basic  introduction  to  the  theory  of  the  code  and  its  input/output  structure. 


SWITCH  solves  the  time  harmonic  vector  wave  equation  given  by 


V  x 


Hr  1  •  V  X  E 


-  k%er  ■  E  =  - jkoZoJ' 


(D 


where  er  and  p.T  are  the  3  x  3  relative  permittivity  and  permeability  tensors  describing  the  material  char¬ 
acteristics,  E  is  the  electric  field  intensity,  k0  is  the  free  space  wave  number,  Z0  is  the  free  space  wave 
impedance,  j  =  sf^l  and  Jl  are  impressed  current  sources.  For  perfectly  conducting  boundaries,  the 
Dirichlet  boundary  condition  is  used 


n  x  E  =  0 


(2) 


or  equivalently,  the  Neumann  boundary  condition  can  be  used 

n  x  V  x  H  =  0.  (3) 


To  solve  (1)  using  a  finite  element  method,  SWITCH  uses  a  symmetric  scalar  product  given  by 

(w,e)  =  III  W  ■  Edv  (4) 

where  W  is  the  weighting  function.  A  residual  R  is  formed  by  putting  the  approximated  electric  field  Ea  into 
the  original  vector  wave  equation 

R  =  C  (£„)  =  V  x  [/2"1  •  V  x  Ea]  -  k20lT  ■  Ea  +  jk0Z0Ji  (5) 

This  residual  is  minimized  in  a  weighted  sense  by 


The  inner  product  has  the  form 

(w,c(Ea)) 


(w,R)=  0 

frjvx  [/v1  •  V  x  £a]  -  k20er  ■ Ea]dv  + 

jk0Z0  III  *■**-» 


(6) 


(7) 
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Applying  a  vector  identity  along  with  the  divergence  theorem  (see  Appendix  A  of  [3])  gives  the  final  finite 
element  equation  to  be  solved  of 

JUv{  fa 1  •  V  x  4,]  •  V  x  W  -  k%  (er  •  Ea )  •  W}  dv  -  jk0Z0  JJ  ^  W-(nxH)ds 

=  -jk0Z0  JJJv  W-  J'dv  (8) 

where  V  is  the  volume  of  the  scatterer,  Ea  is  the  approximated  electric  field,  Sa  is  the  aperture  surface  con¬ 
necting  the  finite  element  volume  to  free  space  and  Vsj  is  the  volume  that  encloses  the  impressed  (source) 
currents.  The  aperture  Sa  couples  the  finite  element  portion  of  the  solution  to  the  integral  equation  solution 
for  the  Sommerfeld  radiation  condition. 

The  integral  equation  portion  is  formulated  for  the  free  space  region  exterior  to  the  finite  element  region. 
It  can  involve  either  the  electric  field  integral  equation  (EFIE)  or  magnetic  field  integral  equation  (MFIE). 
For  open  metal  geometries,  the  EFIE  must  be  used  because  the  MFIE  results  in  an  unsolvable  system  of 
equations.  The  best  choice  for  solving  the  integral  equation  portion  is  through  the  combined  field  integral 
equation  (CFIE)  which  is  a  linear  interpolation  between  the  EFIE  and  MFIE  given  by 

(1  -  q)  MFIE  +  EFIE  (9) 

Zq 

where  a  is  a  mixing  parameter  and  Z0  is  the  free  space  wave  impedance  given  by  Z0  =  yVo/eo-  A 
standard  Green's  theorem  derivation  to  handle  the  radiation  boundary  condition  exactly  results  in  the  MFIE 
given  by 

h  x  H\R)  =  -  JJ  hx[vxGi{R,  R')  ■  J(R ')]  ds'  + 


jk0Y0hx  JJ  G2(R,R')-  M{R')ds' 


where  J  =  nxH,M  =  Exn  and  Y0  =  1/Z0  is  the  free  space  admittance.  The  Green's  function  G2 
represents  the  magnetic  half-space  dyadic  Green's  function  given  by 


where 


G2  (. R ,  R')  =  (  /  -  -p-  )  [g(R,  R')  +  g(R,  £')]  -  2zzg(R,  i?') 


V  x  (?!  (R,  R')  =  Vg{R,  R')xl-  Wg{R.  R\)  x  R 


Jr,r')  = 


-jko\R— R'  | 


4tt  R  -  R' 


R'  —  x'  x  +  y1  y  +  z'  z,  R\=  x'  x  +  y'  y  —  z'  z 

I  =  xx  +  yy  +  zz  R  =  xx  +  yy  —  zz 
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Through  a  similar  analysis,  the  EFIE  is  given  by 


.  M(R) 

n  x  El{R)  = - 1 -  + 


JJ  n  x  [v  x  G2(R,  R')  ■  M(l?')]  da'  + 


with 


jkoZofi  x  JJ  Gi(R,R')  ■  J(R')ds' 


Gi  (R,R')  =  [g(R,R')  -  g(R,&i)\  +2 zzg{R,R\) 


(15) 


(16) 


and 


V  x  G2{R,  R')  =  Vg(R,  R')xl  +  Vg{R,  R't)  x  I{ 


(17) 


The  solution  of  the  integral  equation  portion  follows  the  same  Galerkin  form  of  the  method  of  weighted 
residuals  for  the  finite  element  method  and  then  the  MFIE  of  (10)  becomes 


JJ  W(R)  •  J(R) 


ds'ds  + 


J j  W{R)  ■  JJ  fix  [^V  x  Gi(R,R')  ■  J{R') 
jk0Y0  JJ  W(R)  ■  h  x  JJ  G2(R,R')  ■  M{R')ds'ds 
=  JJ  W(R)  ■  n  x  H^Rjds 


(18) 


The  hybrid  finite  element/integral  equation  method  solves  equations  (8)  and  (18).  The  coupling  between 
methods  occurs  by  maintaing  continuity  of  the  E  and  H  fields  across  the  aperture  surface  Sa ■  However, 
there  are  other  theoretical  and  numerical  issues  such  as  enforcing  this  field  continuity,  numerical  discretiza¬ 
tion,  higher  order  basis  functions,  etc.  that  will  not  be  covered  in  this  report  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  Instead, 
the  reader  must  be  referred  to  [3]  for  more  details  on  these  issues. 


For  element  types,  SWITCH  currently  uses  9  node  curvilinear  quadrilaterals  for  perfectly  conduct¬ 
ing  (metal)  surfaces  and  either  8  or  27  node  curvilinear  hexahedral  elements  for  volumetric  scatterers. 
SWITCH  requires  four  input  files:  a  setup  file,  a  frequency  file,  an  element  file  and  a  node  file.  The  setup 
file  is  user  defined  and  it  contains  file  names  (including  directory  paths)  of  all  input  and  output  files.  The 
frequency  file  is  also  user-defined  and  it  contains  information  on  the  start/stop  frequencies  and  angles  of 
interest  for  both  the  scattered  and  incident  fields.  The  element  file  is  not  generally  defined  by  the  user, 
but  it  is  user  generated  from  a  translation  program.  The  translation  program  converts  a  PATRAN  (version 
3)  neutral  file  for  an  object  into  the  element  and  node  files  in  the  required  grid  format  for  SWITCH.  The 
element  file  contains  information  on  all  elements  in  the  grid  such  as  the  node  numbers  and  the  unknown 
numbers.  The  node  file  contains  the  z,  y  and  z  coordinates  of  each  node  in  the  finite  element  grid.  More 
detailed  information  on  these  files  can  be  found  in  [4]. 

SWITCH  outputs  a  diagnostics  file  with  various  messages  produced  during  code  execution  and  it  also 
outputs  a  plot  file  containing  the  RCS  data.  This  RCS  data  is  suitable  for  plotting  with  any  one  of  several 
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public  domain  or  commercial  plotting  programs.  The  examples  to  follow  will  show  RCS  versus  angle  ob¬ 
tained  using  SWITCH. 

The  next  section  describes  some  of  the  example  problems  that  were  analyzed  using  the  SWITCH  code, 
including  difficulties  or  limitations  encountered. 


5  Results 

The  version  of  SWITCH  that  was  first  obtained  from  Northrop  Grumman  was  a  parallel  version  designed 
to  run  on  an  Intel  IPSC/860  Hypercube,  which  no  longer  exists  at  Wright-Patterson  AFB.  Instead,  a  serial 
version  of  the  code  was  desired  to  run  simple  test  cases  for  the  initial  part  of  the  electromagnetics  MDO 
initiative.  An  updated  serial  version  of  SWITCH  was  then  obtained  and  compiled  on  a  Silicon  Graphics  Pow- 
erChallenge  L  server  with  two  R10000  processors  and  256  MB  of  total  RAM.  Several  example  problems 
came  with  the  code  distribution,  and  these  problems  were  run  using  SWITCH  to  verify  this  code  was  func¬ 
tioning  properly.  These  example  problems  were  benchmark  problems  designed,  outlined  and  maintained 
by  the  ElectroMagnetics  Code  Consortium  (EMCC)  to  test  and  validate  computational  electromagnetics 
codes.  The  benchmark  solution  for  these  problems  is  measured  RCS  data  taken  in  a  highly  controlled 
anechoic  chamber  environment.  This  measured  data  can  be  obtained  from  the  EMCC. 

One  example  of  these  benchmark  problems  is  the  finite  element  grid  for  the  ogive  geometry  shown 
in  Figure  1.  The  finite  element  SWITCH  analysis  for  this  geometry  corresponded  to  4640  surface  quad 


patches,  9280  unknowns  and  the  frequency  was  9  GHz.  The  RCS  data  was  calculated  on  an  azimuth 
sweep  (9  =  90°)  from  4>  =  0°  to  <j>  =  180°,  where  4>  is  the  angle  measured  from  the  positive  x  axis  in  the 
x-y  plane  in  Figure  1 .  Both  the  horizontal  (in  the  x-y  plane)  and  vertical  (perpendicular  to  the  x-y  plane) 
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Figure  2:  Horizontal  and  vertical  polarization  Radar  Cross  Section  results  for  ogive  geometry  for  <f>  =  0°  to 
4>  =  180°  with  6  =  90°. 

polarizations  were  considered.  The  RCS  results  for  this  geometry  are  shown  in  Figure  2.  Note  that  the 
largest  RCS  occurs  for  <t>  =  90°  at  broadside  incidence  and  the  smallest  RCS  occurs  occurs  at  0  =  0°.  This 
is  to  be  expected  since  the  largest  physical  cross  section  is  visible  for  <f>  =  90°  and  the  smallest  physical 
cross  section  is  visible  for  <j>  =  0°.  The  remaining  peaks  and  nulls  in  the  RCS  pattern  come  from  phase 
additions  and  cancellations  of  the  electromagnetic  fields  that  are  radiated  from  various  parts  of  the  object 
back  toward  the  radar  source  and  receiver.  The  results  presented  in  Figure  2  agree  with  the  ogive  results 
presented  in  [6].  All  other  example  problems  provided  in  the  code  distribution  were  run,  and  the  results 
obtained  agreed  with  the  published  results  in  [6].  Therefore,  initially  the  code  was  functioning  as  expected. 

After  running  the  example  problems,  the  next  problem  to  be  analyzed  was  the  Northrop  VFY218  no¬ 
tional  aircraft.  A  computer-aided  design  representation  for  this  geometry  is  shown  in  Figure  3.  The  finite 


Figure  3:  Computer-aided  design  representation  of  Northrop  VFY218  notional  aircraft. 
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element  grid  for  this  geometry  consisted  of  12,754  surface  quadrilateral  elements  with  25,508  unknowns. 
When  this  problem  was  first  attempted  on  the  Silicon  Graphics  PowerChallenge  L  server,  the  code  execu¬ 
tion  was  abnormally  terminated  due  to  a  code  error  in  reading  formatted  input  from  the  input  element  file. 
After  contacting  Northrop  Grumman  and  after  a  substantial  delay,  this  problem  was  resolved.  However,  at 
that  time,  Northrop  disclosed  that  this  notional  aircraft  geometry  would  take  1 0  GB  of  storage  for  the  matrix 
and  that  10  GB  of  disk  space  would  be  required  in  addition  to  a  fast  out-of-core  solver.  The  original  goal 
of  this  project  was  to  perform  a  simple  demonstration  of  the  SWITCH  code  RCS  calculations  on  a  realistic 
problem,  but  the  sheer  size  of  this  problem  prohibited  its  completion. 

As  an  alternative  problem,  a  simple  RCS  reduction  problem  was  chosen  to  illustrate  that  the  SWITCH 
code  could  be  used  in  an  optimization  environment.  With  the  SWITCH  code  distribution,  a  NASA  almond 
geometry  was  provided  in  both  an  uncoated  and  coated  form.  The  uncoated  geometry  is  shown  in  Figure  4 
and  is  another  one  of  the  benchmark  problems  defined  by  the  EMCC.  This  almond  is  a  perfectly  conducting 


Figure  4:  Finite  element  grid  for  perfectly  conducting  NASA  almond  geometry. 

geometry  with  248  surface  quadrilateral  elements  having  496  unknowns.  The  frequency  of  interest  was  3 
GHz,  the  angular  sweep  was  for  <f>  =  0°  to  4>  =  180°  and  6  =  90°  (i.e.  the  x  -  y  plane)  and  both  the  hori¬ 
zontal  and  vertical  polarizations  were  considered.  The  RCS  results  for  this  geometry  are  shown  in  Figure 
5.  Note  that  the  RCS  for  the  vertical  polarization  is  about  5-10  dB  lower  on  average  than  the  horizontal 
polarization.  This  is  to  be  expected  because  the  horizontally  polarized  incident  field  sees  a  larger  “electri¬ 
cal”  area  of  the  almond,  hence  the  larger  RCS.  A  version  of  this  NASA  almond  with  a  material  coating  was 
also  provided  as  part  of  the  SWITCH  code  distribution.  Since  the  VFY218  problem  was  too  large,  a  RCS 
reduction  problem  was  then  chosen  as  an  alternative  demonstration.  The  idea  of  this  problem  was  to  use 
the  coated  almond  geometry  with  certain  material  coating  properties  to  see  if  the  RCS  could  be  reduced. 
This  would  demonstrate  the  viability  of  using  the  SWITCH  code  in  the  MDO  program.  Before  the  actual 
problem  is  outlined,  a  very  brief  review  of  RCS  reduction  techniques  is  in  order. 

There  are  fundamentally  two  methods  for  reducing  RCS:  working  with  the  vehicle  size  and/or  shape 
and  material  coatings.  The  simplest  (and  most  naive)  way  to  reduce  the  RCS  for  a  vehicle  is  to  reduce 
its  size.  However,  to  provide  a  workable  aerodynamic  design  and  a  useful  vehicle,  this  is  not  an  option. 
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Figure  5:  Horizontal  and  vertical  polarization  Radar  Cross  Section  results  for  NASA  almond  geometry  for 

<j>  =  0°  to  <(>  =  180°  with  0  =  90°. 

Therefore,  the  shape  of  the  vehicle  becomes  a  method  for  RCS  reduction.  The  idea  of  shaping  the  vehicle 
is  to  provide  a  curved  or  flat-faceted  surface  to  the  vehicle  so  that  incident  electromagnetic  energy  will  be 
scattered  off  in  certain  directions.  For  example,  if  the  surface  normals  for  a  flat-faceted  vehicle  point  in  a 
certain  direction,  then  phase  cancellations  could  occur  to  give  a  null  in  the  RCS  signature  in  that  direction. 
These  phase  cancellations  are  frequency  sensitive  and  could  even  result  in  phase  additions  (i.e.  a  larger 
RCS).  But  the  overall  idea  with  vehicle  shaping  is  to  reduce  the  amount  of  EM  energy  that  is  reflected 
directly  back  to  the  radar,  but  instead  is  scattered  off  in  some  other  direction. 

The  other  method  of  RCS  reduction  is  to  coat  the  skin  of  the  vehicle  with  Radar  Absorbing  Material 
(RAM).  There  are  many  different  methods  of  coating  a  vehicle  with  a  material  to  reduce  RCS,  but  most 
of  these  are  very  frequency  sensitive.  The  current  trend  in  RCS  reduction  is  to  look  for  materials  that 
can  support  RCS  reduction  over  a  large  bandwidth  to  encompass  many  different  threat  radars.  When 
using  material  coatings,  there  are  four  main  parameters  of  interest:  the  relative  permittivity,  er;  the  relative 
permeability,  nr,  the  relative  wave  impedance,  Zr  =  yJ^r/tT  and  the  coating  thickness.  The  basic  idea 
with  the  coatings  is  to  absorb  and  dissipate  the  incident  EM  energy  inside  the  coating.  It  is  best  if  ZT  =  1 
or  /xr  =  er,  because  this  will  result  in  no  reflections  of  EM  energy  when  the  incident  wave  encounters  the 
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surface  of  the  coating.  The  permeability  and  permittivity  are,  in  general,  complex  and  are  given  by 


(19) 

(20) 


Mr  =  M'  ~ 

£r  =  e'  -  je" 

The  imaginary  part  of  the  permittivity  and  permeability  correspond  to  the  loss  (or  attenuation)  in  the  ma¬ 
terial  coating.  Thus,  materials  are  desired  that  have  fir  =  er  and  large  values  of  n"  and/or  e".  With  this 
situation,  once  the  EM  energy  is  inside  the  coating,  it  will  be  attenuated  and  the  rate  of  attenuation  is  di¬ 
rectly  proportional  to  n"  and  e".  However,  the  difficulty  in  many  of  these  RAM  coatings  (especially  magnetic 
coatings)  is  fabrication  and  weight. 

To  demonstrate  that  SWITCH  can  be  used  in  RCS  reduction  analysis,  the  finite  element  grid  for  the 
coated  NASA  almond  shown  in  Figure  6  was  used.  The  geometry  consisted  of  280  hexahedral  volume 


Figure  6:  Finite  element  grid  for  coated  NASA  almond  geometry. 

elements  with  842  electric  field  unknowns  and  560  magnetic  field  unknowns.  The  frequency  of  interest 
was  3  GHz  and  the  material  parameters  were  arbitrarily  chosen  as  fir  =  eT  =  1  -  j5000,  with  both  the 
horizontal  and  vertical  polarizations  being  considered.  The  RCS  over  three  different  angle  sweeps  was 
computed  for  4>  =  0°,  -90°  <6  <  90°;  <t>  =  90°,  -90°  <  9  <  90°  and  9  =  90°,  0°  <  <j>  <  180°.  These  will 
be  referred  to  as  sweeps  1 , 2  and  3,  respectively.  The  coating  was  5  mils  (1  mil  =  0.001  in)  thick  on  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  almond  and  was  tapered  out  to  35  mils  thick  at  the  edges  and  the  point.  The  results  for 
sweep  1  are  shown  in  Figures  7  and  8  for  the  horizontal  and  vertical  polarizations,  respectively.  Note  that 
the  RCS  is  reduced  by  about  5  dB  for  both  polarizations  over  about  a  50°  angular  range  of  9.  This  angular 
region  is  approaching  the  point  of  the  almond  (at  9  =  90°  and  it  most  likely  corresponds  to  the  thicker 
portions  of  the  material  coating.  At  broadside  incidence  (6  =  0°),  the  RCS  is  not  substantially  reduced  due 
to  the  lower  thickness  of  the  layer.  A  thicker  layer  would  substantially  reduce  this  broadside  RCS.  Figures  9 
and  10  show  the  RCS  results  for  sweep  2.  Note  that  a  2-3  dB  reduction  in  RCS  is  present  over  the  entire 
angular  range  for  the  horizontal  polarization  and  for  about  a  50°  angular  range  for  the  vertical  polarization. 
Although  2-3  dB  may  seem  like  a  small  reduction  in  RCS,  it  is  still  a  significant  amount.  Figures  11  and  12 
show  the  RCS  results  for  sweep  3.  Note  again  for  the  horizontal  polarization  about  a  5  dB  RCS  reduction 
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Figure  7:  Horizontal  polarization  Radar  Cross  Section  results  for  coated  NASA  almond  geometry  for  0  =  O' 


Figure  8:  Vertical  polarization  Radar  Cross  Section  results  for  coated  NASA  almond  geometry  for  0  =  0‘ 


Figure  9:  Horizontal  polarization  Radar  Cross  Section  results  for  coated  NASA  almond  geometry  for  <j>  = 
90°. 


Figure  1 0:  Vertical  polarization  Radar  Cross  Section  results  for  coated  NASA  almond  geometry  for  <p  =  90°. 
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in  approximately  a  30°  angular  range  starting  at  <p  =  0°  and  about  a  2-3  dB  reduction  otherwise.  Even 
the  vertical  polarization  exhibits  a  2-3  dB  reduction  in  RCS  over  much  of  the  angular  sweep.  Therefore, 
by  applying  a  material  coating  and  with  a  certain  selection  of  material  parameters,  the  SWITCH  code  has 
successfully  predicted  a  reduction  in  Radar  Cross  Section  of  2-3  dB  on  average  at  all  angles  in  space  for  a 
canonical  object.  This  problem  could  be  optimized  even  further  by  applying  a  separate  optimization  routine 
to  the  material  layer  itself  to  determine  layer  thickness  and  material  parameters  to  reduce  reflections  within 
a  certain  angular  region  to  a  minimum. 


Figure  11:  Horizontal  polarization  Radar  Cross  Section  results  for  coated  NASA  almond  geometry  for 
6  =  90°. 


Several  observations  were  made  during  this  project  about  the  SWITCH  code  and  the  hybrid  finite- 
element/integral  equation  approach.  First,  the  SWITCH  code  turns  into  a  Method  of  Moments  code 
when  the  object  is  only  perfectly  conducting.  This  is  a  serious  disadvantage  because  of  the  dense  ma¬ 
trix  structure  of  the  MoM  and  because  electrically  large  objects  consume  enormous  computer  resources 
as  demonstrated  by  the  attempt  to  analyze  the  VFY218  notional  aircraft.  In  optimizing  a  vehicle  for  RCS, 
the  untreated  metal  vehicle  must  be  analyzed  to  provide  the  “benchmark”  or  worst-case  RCS.  If  the  com¬ 
putational  method  renders  this  problem  nearly  intractable,  that  is  a  significant  disadvantage.  Perhaps  a 
pure  finite  element  method  may  be  more  appropriate  with  a  sparse  matrix.  The  disadvantage  with  a  pure 
FEM  is  that  a  portion  of  the  space  surrounding  the  object  must  also  be  included  in  the  grid  and  the  outer 
grid  boundaries  must  be  appropriately  terminated.  However,  the  Perfectly  Matched  Layer  (PML)  [8]  has 
shown  to  be  an  effective  outer  boundary  treatment  for  the  FEM.  Second,  the  code  should  probably  be 
written  in  C++  to  take  advantage  of  the  object-oriented  (00)  structure  of  C++  in  creating  data  structures 
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Figure  12:  Vertical  polarization  Radar  Cross  Section  results  for  coated  NASA  almond  geometry  for  6  =  90°. 

and  classes.  This  will  lead  to  a  more  compact  and  efficient  code  in  addition  to  being  more  maintainable, 
more  portable,  more  extensible  and  easier  to  interface  with  parallel  programming  libraries.  Third,  there  are 
no  formal  guidelines  as  to  when  the  SWITCH  code  can  break  down  or  what  its  limitations  are.  Therefore, 
to  continue  using  the  SWITCH  code,  a  study  must  be  performed  to  determine  the  performance  limitations 
of  this  code. 

6  Conclusion 

A  hybrid  finite  element/integral  equation  method  has  been  reviewed  and  chosen  as  a  potential  candi¬ 
date  for  the  electromagnetics  portion  of  the  MDO  program.  The  FEM  has  the  advantages  of  easily  treating 
complicated  objects  with  curvilinear  elements,  straightforward  extension  to  higher  order  elements,  a  sparse 
system  of  equations,  and  easily  interfacing  with  finite  element  grid  generation  tools  for  structural  analysis. 
The  integral  equation  method  avoids  the  requirement  of  discretizing  space  surrounding  the  object  and  ter¬ 
minating  that  with  an  outer  boundary  radiation  condition.  However,  the  integral  equation  portion  does  have 
some  disadvantages.  It  reverts  to  a  MoM  for  perfectly  conducting  objects  which  is  a  serious  problem  in 
obtaining  the  benchmark  RCS  for  the  entire  vehicle.  This  problem  can  be  mitigated  by  the  use  of  the  ge¬ 
ometrical  components  approach  (described  shortly).  A  code  called  SWITCH  was  obtained  and  tested  on 
canonical  problems  and  was  also  used  to  demonstrate  a  simple  RCS  reduction  problem. 
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Based  upon  the  work  completed  in  this  project,  the  following  strategic  plan  is  proposed  for  continuation 
of  this  work: 

1.  To  continue  using  the  SWITCH  code,  determine  the  performance  limitations  of  the  SWITCH  code 
using  various  resolutions  of  vehicle  grids. 

2.  Determine  if  a  suitable  pure  FEM  code  is  available  that  uses  curvilinear  or  unstructured  elements. 

3.  Obtain  any  codes  in  C++  or  translate  to  C++. 

4.  Begin  a  material  coating  optimization  project  to  optimize  a  material  layer  backed  by  a  perfect  conduc¬ 
tor  for  minimal  reflection. 

5.  Use  the  geometrical  components  approach  to  the  electromagnetics  MDO  problem. 

6.  Obtain  a  graduate  student  and/or  post-doctoral  fellow  with  experience  in  using  the  finite  element 
method  for  electromagnetics. 

Pursuing  each  of  these  initiatives  should  result  in  a  highly  efficient,  flexible,  maintainable  and  accurate 
electromagnetics  optimization.  Having  full  time  researchers  available  with  direct  experience  in  the  finite 
element  method  for  electromagnetics  will  allow  this  effort  to  get  off  the  ground  much  more  rapidly.  Also, 
Dr.  Gary  Thiele  of  the  University  of  Dayton  has  proposed  using  a  geometrical  components  approach  to 
the  electromagnetics  MDO  problem.  This  type  of  approach  is  used  in  practice  by  current  RCS  designers. 
The  idea  is  to  align  as  many  surface  normals  as  possible  in  a  given  direction.  Then  various  features 
that  need  RCS  reduction  are  identified  and  a  code  (or  codes)  is  applied  to  certain  portions  of  the  vehicle 
independently  and  the  RCS  is  minimized  for  that  portion  only.  This  approach  is  also  physically  accurate 
for  higher  frequencies  because  different  portions  of  the  aircraft  will  be  separated  by  several  wavelengths 
and  will  not  interact  with  each  other.  This  geometrical  components  approach  avoids  the  need  to  model  the 
entire  vehicle  and  makes  the  problem  much  more  tractable  both  from  an  electromagnetics  point  of  view 
and  from  the  overall  MDO  program  point  of  view.  Perhaps  the  geometrical  components  approach  could 
be  applied  to  the  structures  and  aerodynamics  portion  to  maximize  the  flexibility  and  benefit  to  the  MDO 
program.  In  the  Pi's  opinion,  this  approach  would  probably  be  the  most  accurate  method  considering  both 
the  vehicle  shape  and  material  coatings.  Another  alternative  would  be  high  frequency  methods  such  as 
Physical  Optics  (PO)  or  Physical  Theory  of  Diffraction  (PTD),  but  the  geometrical  components  approach 
should  be  more  accurate  than  these  techniques. 
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SYNTHESIS  OF  NOVEL  ORGANIC  COMPOUNDS  AND  POLYMERS  FOR  TWO  PHOTON 
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VISIBLE  DYE-SENSITIZED  PHOTOPOLYMERIZATION 


Kevin  D.  Belfield 
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University  of  Detroit  Mercy 


Abstract 


The  synthesis  of  novel  low  molar  mass  organic  chromophores,  bearing  arylamine  electron- 
donating  and  phosphonate,  nitro,  or  benzothiazole  electron-withdrawing  functionalities  was 
undertaken.  Two  new  fluorene-derived  molecules  were  synthesized  via  amination  and  Heck 
coupling  reactions.  2-(4-Iodophenyl)benzothiazole,  the  penultimate  precursor  for  2-(4- 
vinylphenyl)benzothiazole,  was  prepared.  Regiospecific  bromination  methodology  was 
investigated  to  prepare  specifically  brominated  aromatic  amines,  including  N-4-bromophenyl  N,N- 
diphenylamine,  bis(4-bromophenyl)amine,  poly(3-bromo-9-vinylcarbazole),  and  poly(3,6- 
dibromo-9-vinylcarbazole).  Attempted  dibromination  of  triphenylamine,  however,  lead  to  a 
mixture  of  mono-,  di-,  and  tribrominated  products.  Regiospecific  O-allylation  of  N-(3- 
hydroxyphenyl)-N-phenylaminewas  attempted  under  two  sets  of  reaction  conditions,  affording, 
in  each  case,  a  mixture  of  predominately  O-allylation  accompanied  by  a  lesser  amount  of  N- 
allylation.  Heck  coupling  of  diethyl  4-vinylbenzene  phosphonate  and  N-4-bromophenyl  N,N- 
diphenylamine  was  conducted  to  form  4'-N,N-diphenylamino-4-diethylphosphonostilbene.  In  a 
similar  manner,  Heck  reaction  of  poly(3-bromo-9-vinylcarbazole)  and  4-nitrostyrene  was  carried 
out  to  produce  poly(3-(4'-nitrostilbene)carbazole). 

Preliminary  visible  dye  photoinitiated  polymerizations  were  conducted  to  assess  the  possibility 
of  developing  a  polymerization  initiator  system  that  can  utilize  infrared  two-photon  pumped  up- 
conversion  fluorescene  as  a  means  to  generate  spatially  resolved  visible  photons. 
Photopolymerization  of  an  acrylate/epoxy  functionalized  monomer  was  accomplished  with  a 
commercial  dye/coinitiator  system  and  one  based  on  one  of  the  aforementioned  new  fluorene- 
derived  compounds. 
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Kevin  D.  Belfield 


Introduction 


Multiphoton  absorption 

Multiphoton  absorption  can  be  defined  as  a  simultaneous  absorption  of  two  or  more  photons 
via  virtual  states  in  a  medium.  The  process  requires  high  peak  power  which  is  available  from 
pulsed  lasers.  Even  though  multiphoton  processes  have  been  known  for  some  time,  materials  that 
exhibit  a  multiphoton  absorption  have  yet  to  find  widespread  applications.  The  reason  for  this  is 


that  most  materials  have  a  relatively  low  multiphoton  absorption  cross  sections,  a.  The  discovery 
of  multifunctional  organic  materials  with  large  multiphoton  absorption  cross  sections  has  opened 
up  a  new  area  of  research  in  the  photonic  and  biophotonic  fields.1'5  Two-photon  pumped  up- 
conversion  lasing,  multiphoton  absorption-induced  optical  power  limiting,  multiphoton  laser 
scanning  microscopy,  two-photon  three  dimensional  optical  data  storage,  and  two-photon 

photodynamic  therapy  are  some  of  the  promising  applications.6’7 

A  material  can  interact  with  optical  fields  in  two  ways:  through  a  dissipative  process,  or 
through  a  parametric  process.  In  a  dissipative  process,  exchange  of  energy  between  molecules 
and  the  optical  field  takes  place  through  absorption  and  emission.  In  the  parametric  process,  on 
the  other  hand,  energy  is  exchanged  between  different  modes  of  the  optical  field  but  no  energy  is 
exchanged  between  the  optical  field  and  the  molecules  of  the  system.9  The  two  photon  absorption 
process  is  a  nonlinear  dissipative  process.  The  energy  exchanged  between  the  light  beam  and  the 
medium,  per  unit  time  and  unit  volume,  is: 


dW 

—  =  [  E.  P  ] 
dt 


(1) 


Where  E  and  P  are  the  electric  field  and  the  polarization  vector  respectively,  and  the  brackets 
indicate  a  time  average  over  several  cycles  of  the  field.  Two  photon  absorption  is  often  described 

in  terms  of  the  two  photon  absorption  cross  section  o^’ 


dnp 

dt 


=  o2NF2 
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Where  N  is  the  number  of  absorbing  molecules  per  unit  volume,  F  =  I  /  hv,  the  photon  flux.  The 

two  photon  absorption  cross  section  is  usually  determined  experimentally  based  on  the  change  in 
intensity  of  an  incident  laser  beam. 

In  many  multiphoton  absorption  systems,  a  fluorescence  emission  at  a  wavelength  shorter 
than  that  of  the  exciting  laser  light  is  observed,  this  is  referred  to  as  "up-converted  fluorescence 
emission".  Detection  of  such  fluorescence  takes  advantage  of  the  dependence  of  the  fluorescence 
intensity  on  the  excitation  intensity.  For  example,  a  quadratic  dependence  corresponds  to  two 
photon  absorption  while  a  cubic  dependence  implies  a  three  photon  absorption  process. 

Two-photon  absorption  and  optical  -limiting 

Optical  limiters  rely  on  liquid  or  solid  nonlinear  media.  The  optical  limiter  is  transparent  at 
low  light  intensity  and  has  a  threshold  above  which  the  transmitted  intensity  remains  constant. 
Liquid  limiters  are  desirable  because  of  their  resilience.  The  heat  from  high  intensities  is  usually 
dispersed  in  the  solvent,  affording  protection  for  the  sensor.  Solid  hosts  on  the  other  hand  suffer 
from  thermal  heating  and  hence  the  composite  may  irreversibly  get  damaged.  Most  research 
efforts  to  design  optical  limiting  materials  have  focused  on  carbon  black  suspensions, 
organometallics,  fullerenes,  semiconductors,  liquid  crystals,  and  polymer  composites.  However, 
it  is  worth  mentioning  that  the  most  important  and  amazing  sensor  is,  unquestionably,  the  human 
eye. 

New  applications  have  recently  come  to  the  surface  in  the  area  of  optical  power  limiting,  such 
as  eye  and  sensor  protection  against  intense  light.  Optical  limiters  can  be  divided  into  two 
categories,  active  and  passive  limiters.  Active  limiting  is  too  slow  to  be  used  for  practical 
applications.  On  the  other  hand,  passive  limiting  is  a  promising  area  of  research.  It  uses  the 
inherent  nonlinear  optical  properties  of  the  material  to  sense  the  incident  intensity  and  alter  the 
transmittance.  Passive  limiters  are  referred  to  as  smart  materials.  In  the  following  overview,  the 
development  of  the  most  widely  studied  optical  limiters  are  briefly  discussed  along  with  their 
limitations. 

Carbon  Black  Suspensions  (CBS)  Carbon  is  a  uniform  absorber  in  the  visible  region. 
Three  mechanisms  have  been  proposed  for  the  limiting  action  of  CBS:  nonlinear  absorption, 
nonlinear  scattering,  and  nonlinear  refraction.  It  was  found  that  a  limiting  action  occurs  when 
CBS  is  placed  in  a  cell  in  an  intermediate  focal  plane  and  the  intensity  of  the  incident  light  is 

raised.11  When  CBS  is  subjected  to  visible  radiation,  small  particles  will  absorb  the  radiation,  and 
the  energy  is  transferred  to  break  the  particles  apart  and  into  heating  the  system.  This  leads  to 
thermal  lensing,  which  can  be  used  for  optical  limiting.  When  the  incident  light  is  of  sufficient 
intensity,  the  suspension  gives  off  a  white  flash.  The  lifetime  of  this  flash  is  in  the  order  of  30  ns. 
A  major  disadvantage  of  CBS  systems  is  that  under  fast  repetitive  pulse  limiting,  the  material 
suffers  a  limiting  reduction  because  of  degradation  and  particle  breakage. 
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Organometallics  Due  to  their  widely  varying  optical  properties  and  the  potential  for  molecular 
engineering  to  allow  tailoring  of  a  molecule  for  a  specific  application,  organometallic  compounds 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  researchers  for  optical  limiting.  The  two  classes  of  organometallics 
which  have  been  extensively  investigated  are  metal  macrocycles  and  metal  cluster  compounds. 
Blau  has  reported  reversed  saturable  absorption  properties  in  free  tetraphenyl  porphyrins  (H2TPP) 

and  metallated  complexes  (ZnTPP  and  CoTPP).17  Perry  has  recently  reported  silicon 

naphthalocyanine  for  broadband  limiting. 13  The  same  material  was  previously  reported  to  have  a 

high  third-order  susceptibility  at  1907  nm.14  On  the  other  hand,  metal  clusters  were  reported  to 
have  shown  limiting  actions.  In  this  regard,  a  number  of  iron-tricobalt  cluster  compounds  have 

shown  limiting  behavior.15,16  The  limiting  action  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  ligands.  A  new 
class  of  materials  known  as  the  "King  complex"  have  recently  become  very  important  as 
organometallics  for  photonic  applications.  The  King  complex  was  discovered  by  R.  B.  King  in 

1966. 17  Numerous  derivatives  of  the  King  complex  have  been  studied  ever  since.18,19  The  King 
complex  has  been  doped  into  a  MM  A  polymer  and  the  optical  limiting  response  was  measured. 
The  presence  of  a  transition  metal  adds  a  number  of  optical  transitions  that  do  not  occur  in  organic 
compounds.  The  stronger  absorption  found  was  due  to  d-d  electronic  transitions. 

Fullerenes  In  1985,  a  new  class  of  materials,  known  as  Buckminster  fullerenes  was  found  in 

laser  ablation  products.20  Optical  properties  of  fullerenes  have  been  investigated  by  a  number  of 
researchers.  Early  studies  revealed  that  C^,  a  fullerene,  had  a  higher  excited  state  absorption 
cross  section  than  the  ground  state  absorption  cross  section,  over  the  visible  spectrum.21  This 
information  implies  that  fullerenes  may  have  application  in  optical  limiting  for  sensor  protection. 
To  understand  the  optical  limiting  mechanism  of  fullerenes,  Cgg  was  embedded  in  a  solid  host  of 
PMMA.22  The  transmitted  intensity  was  measured  with  respect  to  incident  intensity  and  the 
threshold  was  found  to  be  relatively  high.  The  results  were  explained  by  the  nonlinear  absorption. 
In  solution,  the  nonlinear  absorption  is  supplemented  by  nonlinear  scattering  and  refraction.  Sun 
et  al.  have  studied  the  optical  limiting  properties  of  methano[60]fullerene  and 

pyrrolidino[60]fullerene  derivatives.23  Figure  1  shows  the  optical  limiting  results  of  methano- 
CgQ  benzoyl  derivative  in  toluene  solutions.  The  functionalized  derivatives  studied  have 
shown  optical  limiting  efficiencies  similar  to  that  of  the  parent  CgQ.  However,  the  linear 
absorption  and  emission  properties  were  found  to  be  very  different  from  those  of  the  parent  C^. 
There  has  been  some  research  done  on  mixtures  of  C^q,  which  also  exhibited  promising 

limiting  behavior.24 
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Figure  1.  Optical  limiting  of  methano-C60  benzoyl  derivative  in  toluene  solutions 
with  linear  transmittances  of  55%  (O)  and  70%  ( □  ). 

Semiconductors  The  broad  range  of  diverse  nonlinearities  semiconductors  exhibit  can  be 
applied  to  passive  optical  limiting.  In  fact,  optical  limiting  based  on  nonlinear  absorption  in 

semiconductors  has  been  extensively  demonstrated.25-27  In  1984,  the  concept  of  nonlinear 
absorption  was  applied  in  a  semiconductor  to  construct  an  optical  limiter.  The  Si  and  GaAs  optical 
limiters  are  considered  models  for  most  of  the  semiconductor  optical  limiters.  Semiconductors  are 
attractive  as  elements  in  nonlinear  optical  devices  because  of  their  large  and  fast  optical 
nonlinearity.  Despite  the  fact  that  semiconductors  exhibit  varied  optical  linearity,  these  materials 
have  yet  to  meet  all  requirements  needed  for  an  optical  limiter.  Short  pulses  for  activation  are  often 
required  for  materials  exhibiting  broad  band  operation.  Materials  that  operate  as  optical  limiters  at 

eye-safe  levels  have  been  reported.28 

Liquid  Crystals  Liquid  crystals  have  been  used  in  active  devices  such  as  watches,  calculators, 
and  other  electronic  devices.  Despite  the  fact  that  liquid  crystals  can  and  have  been  used  for 
protection  of  sensors,  they  suffer  a  problem  of  speed.  Liquid  crystals  can  be  used  for  passive 

optical  limiting  29  This  class  of  optical  limiters  has  recently  received  much  interest  in  industry  for 
their  application  to  imaging  devices.  The  possibility  of  orentationally  ordering  liquid  crystals  in 
response  to  light  gives  rise  to  many  of  their  interesting  properties.  Research  has  been  conducted  to 

study  liquid  crystals  of  various  mesophases.30'34  Khoo  et  al.  have  studied  the  response  of 
nematic  liquid  crystals.35  They  observed  that  certain  liquid  crystals  have  two  features  in  the 
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nonlinear  refractive  index:  a  fast  component,  10,000  ns,  and  a  slow  component,  100  ms.  Further 
improvement  in  liquid  crystals  should  yield  further  improvement  in  optical  limiting  performance. 
Polymer  Composites  The  last  class  of  materials  for  optical  limiting  that  will  be  discussed  is 
polymer  composites.  The  optical  limiting  behavior  of  polymer  composites  has  lately  become  of 
interest  for  researchers  in  the  photonic  and  biophotonic  fields  due  to  the  many  advantages 
polymers  afford,  such  as  minimal  loss  due  to  volatilization  during  processing  and,  ideally,  no 

phase  separation.1’2’4,36,37  Silica  gel-PMMA  and  PMMA  composites  have  been  reported  as  hosts 
for  organic  optical  limiting  materials.  Organic  fluorophores  (dyes  that  emit  light)  have  been  doped 
in  optically  transparent  polymers.  Prasad,  Reinhardt,  and  coworkers  have  doped  2,5- 
bisbenzothiazole  3,4-didecyloxy  thiophene  (BBTDOT)  in  PMMA  and  studied  the  two-photon 

absorption  of  the  system.5 


Free  radical  polymerization  of  MMA  was  carried  out  using  AIBN  as  initiator.  Under  illumination 
of  intense  visible  laser  radiation,  the  composite  emits  upconverted  fluorescence  frequencies.  This 
result  implies  that  a  strong  two-photon  absorption  process  occurred.  In  1995,  Prasad  et  al.  have 
doped  two  lasing  dyes,  Rhodamine-6G  and  trans-4-[p-(N-ethyl-N- 
(hydroxyethylamino)phenylstyryl]-N-(hydroxyethyl)pyridinium  iodide  (ASPI),  in  PMMA.38  In 
this  solid  state  laser  system,  energy  transfer  between  Rhodamine-6G  and  ASPI  was  studied. 
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The  optical  response  of  an  ideal  optical  power  limiter  is  shown  in  Figure  2.  The  ideal  optical 
limiter  is  completely  transparent  at  low  light  intensities  until  a  certain  intensity  level  is  reached. 
Above  this  threshold,  the  transmitted  intensity  remains  at  a  constant  value. 


Figure  2 .  The  optical  response  of  an  ideal  optical  power  limiter. 


Solubility  limitations  of  two-photon  chromophores  in  polymeric  composites  could  be 
eliminated  through  covalent  attachment  of  the  fluorophores  to  polymers.  The  limitation  of  very 
low  dye  concentration  can  be  overcome  by  incorporating  the  dye  molecules  onto  every  repeat  unit. 
Another  advantage  of  using  polymers  is  that ,  in  principle,  they  could  easily  be  processed,  making 
them  potentially  important  in  a  number  of  different  multiphotonic  applications.  Efforts  directed 
toward  this  goal  will  be  presented  in  this  report 

Two-Photon  Pumped  Lasing  in  Novel  Dyes 

Two-photon  pumped  lasing  in  organic  dyes  is  an  area  of  extensive  ongoing  research.  It 
involves  a  direct  absorption  of  two  photons  through  virtual  states.  Commercial  dyes  such  as 
Rhodamine  6G  have  been  extensively  studied.  Recently,  several  materials  were  reported  and  the 
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field  has  been  steadily  growing.37’39  The  advantage  of  two-photon  pumped  lasing  in  dyes,  as 
compared  to  conventional  single  photon  pumped  lasing,  is  that  the  pump  wavelength  can  be 
shifted  to  longer  wavelengths  where  dyes  are  relatively  photostable.  Mukherjee  reported  two- 

photon  pumped  upconverted  lasing  in  a  waveguide.37  The  material  consisted  of  laser  dye,  4- 
dicyanomethylene-2-methyl-6-p-dimethylaminostyiyl-4H-pyrane  (commercially  known  as  DCM) 
doped  at  a  5  mmol  concentration,  into  the  polymer  PMM  A.  Prasad  and  coworkers  have  reported 

two  materials:  trans-4-[N-ethyl-N-hydroxylethyl-amino)styryl]-N-methylpyndinium 

tetraphenylborate  (ASPT)  and  4-[N-(2-hydroxyethyl)-N-(methyl)  amino  phenyl]-4’-(6- 
hydroxysulfonyl)stilbene  (A  P  S  S)  .3,4° 


It  was  found  that  these  materials  have  a  significantly  larger  two-photon  absorption  cross  section 
than  that  of  Rhodamine  6G.  The  dyes  were  found  to  exhibit  two-photon  pumped  lasing  at  very 
low  pump  energies.  ASPT  shows  a  strong  two-photon  absorption  with  upconverted  yellow-red 
fluorescence  and  lasing  at  600  nm.  APSS  exhibits  two-photon  pumped  lasing  at  555  nm.  The 

dye  was  doped  in  a  methyl  methacrylate  polymer  at  a  concentration  of  8  x  10 '  mole. 

Solid-state  dye  lasers  were  reported  to  have  advantages  over  liquid  dyes  as  to  compactness, 
absence  of  toxic  solutions,  and  being  environmentally  more  benign.  However,  in  single-photon 
pumping,  solid  dyes  suffer  degradation,  making  it  difficult  to  achieve  long  lasing  lifetimes  in  solid 
state.  This  problem  is  not  as  severe  in  the  case  of  two-photon  pumping  where  the  lifetime 
becomes  longer  as  the  pump  operates  at  a  longer  wavelength.  ASPT  and  APSS  have  such  high 
solubilities  in  common  organic  solvents  that  it  was  possible  to  dope  them  in  sol-gel  processed 

glass  and  obtain  two-photon  pumped  lasing.40  Sol-gel  processing  has  become  an  increasingly 
more  important  class  of  materials  called  multiphasic  nanostructured  composites.  In  this  technique, 
it  is  possible  to  control  the  pore  size  and  density.  Usually,  a  methacrylate  monomer  is  used  to  fill 
the  pores.  It  is  then  polymerized  in  situ.  Sol-gel  processing  has  improved  the  quality  of 
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composites  because  of  the  low  phase  separation  associated  with  the  process  under  lasing 
conditions.  It  was  found  that  the  lasing  lifetime  of  such  solid  state  dye  lasers  is  limited  as  a  result 
of  damage  in  the  host  matrix.  Improving  the  dye  system  and  the  matrices  will  remain  a  big 
challenge  to  enhance  the  lifetime  even  furthe 

Multiphoton  C.onfocal  Microscopy  for  Material  Science 

In  1990,  Denk  et  al.  coupled  two-photon  induced  fluorescence  with  laser  scanning 

microscopy  to  probe  surfaces.41  The  major  advantage  of  this  method  over  single-photon  scanning 
is  that  the  fluorescence  intensity  of  a  two-photon  process  is  quadratically  dependent  on  the 
illumination  intensity.  This  makes  the  fluorescence  emission  limited  to  vicinity  of  the  focal  point 
and  hence,  it  is  possible  to  achieve  depth  discrimination.  Multiphoton  confocal  laser  scanning 
microscopy  could  be  a  useful  tool  to  study  surfaces,  interface  and  fractures  in  polymer  or  glass 
specimens.  Bhawalkarct  al.  reported  images  of  fractures  in  polymer  samples.  The  images  were 

of  a  methacrylate  polymer  matrix  containing  organic  fluorophores.39  Two-photon  multichannel 
confocal  microscopy  was  demonstrated  to  be  useful  to  probe  and  construct  images  of  multilayered 
coatings. 

Two-photon  pumped-upconversion  fluorescence  has  potential  for  three  dimensional  or  spatially 
resolved  photointiated  polymerization, particularly  in  composites,  adhesives,  and  sealant 
applications.  For  example,  if  an  IR  absorbing  two-photon  dye  is  used,  IR  radiation  could  be  used 
to  induce  two-photon  absorption  of  the  dye,  followed  by  subsequent  emission  of  a  visible  photon. 
This  visible  photon  could  be  absorbed  by  a  visible  absorbing  dye  capable  of  sensitizing  a 
photoinitiator.  The  deep  penetration  of  IR  radiation  can  be  exploited  to  achieve  deep  curing  of 
monomers,  for  example,  in  cracks  and  seals.  Utilization  of  a  confocal  configuration,  described 
below,  true  stereolithography  should  be  possible. 

Photorefractive  Materials 

The  photorefractive  effect,  found  in  materials  that  are  both  photoconductive  and  have  nonlinear 
optical  properties,  is  avidly  being  pursued  for  optical  processing  applications.  Photorefractivity 

holds  great  potential  in  holographic  optical  data  storage,42  optical  computing  and  switching, 
integrated  optics,  as  well  as  frequency  doubling  of  laser  light.  Photorefractive  materials  can,  in 
principle,  execute  such  integrated  optoelectronic  operations  as  switching,  modulation, 
threshholding,  and  parallel  processing  for  image  processing  and  display.  Until  1990,  only 
inorganic  materials  were  found  to  be  photorefractive.  Since  then,  organic  crystals  and,  more 

recently,  polymers  have  been  synthesized  that  display  photorefractivity.42 

Photorefractive  polymeric  materials  promise  many  of  the  traditional  advantages  associated  with 
polymers,  such  as  good  thermal  stability,  low  dielectric  constant,  geometric  flexibility,  and  ease  of 
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processing.  In  order  to  manifest  the  photorefractive  effect,  it  is  thought  that  these  polymers  must 
contain  photocharge  generating  (CG)  and  transporting  (CT)  functionality,  charge  trapping  sites, 
and  nonlinear  optical  (NLO)  chromophores.  Among  the  major  issues  to  be  elucidated  in  the  field 
of  organic  photorefractive  materials  are:  increase  stability  from  phase  separation,  increase  temporal 
stability,  increase  thermal  stability,  increase  diffraction  efficiency,  improve  charge  transport 
efficiency,  develop  wavelength  sensitivity,  improve  electro-optic  coefficients,  create  efficient 
synthetic  methods,  and  develop  reproducible  processing  methods. 

Objectives 

Described  herein  are  efforts  to  prepare  polymers  in  which  each  repeat  unit  serves  both  CT  and 
NLO  functions.  We  have  successfully  demonstrated  this  approach43  in  the  preparation  of 
photorefractive  polysiloxanes.  Commercially  available  poly(9-vinylcarbazole)  served  as  the 
starting  substrate  for  the  synthesis  of  highly  functionalized  polymers,  described  in  the  following 
section.  Structural  motifs  of  two-photon  absorbing  dyes,  nonlinear  optical  chromophores,  and 
photorefractive  materials  are  intimately  interrelated.  The  research  described  herein  is  directed  at  the 
synthesis  of  low  molar  mass  organic  compounds  and  polymers  designed  to  function  as  two- 
photon  absorbing  dyes,  nonlinear  optical  chromophores,  and  photorefractive  materials.  In 
addition,  dye-sensitized  visible  photoinitiated  polymerizations  experiments  were  conducted  to 
gather  preliminary  data  for  two-photon  up-converted  emission-initiated  polymerization. 

Results  and  Discussion 

Two  new  fluorene-derived  molecules  were  synthesized  via  animation  and  Heck  coupling 
reactions,  as  illustrated  in  Schemes  1  and  2.  Pd-catalyzed  amination  afforded  the 
diarylaminefluorene  derivative  1  as  colorless  cubic  crystals  in  low  yield.  Meanwhile, 
disubstitution  product  2  was  also  obtained  as  orange  platelets.  Quantitative  Pd-catalyzed  Heck 

coupling44  of  diaiylfluoreneyl  bromide  1  with  either  diethyl  4-vinylbenzene  phosphonate  or  4- 
nitrostyrene  afforded  novel  fluorene  dyes  3  and  4,  respectively.  Fluorene  dye  3  was  fluorescent 
yellow  with  two  one  at  308  nm  and  the  other  at  383  nm.  The  visible  absorption  of  3 

extended  out  to  about  480  nm.  Fluorene  dye  4  was  fluorescent  orange-red  also  with  two 

one  at  309  nm  and  the  other  at  414  nm.  The  visible  absorption  of  4  extended  out  to  about  550 

nm. 
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Scheme  1 


18%  yd  (purified),  colorless  cubic  crystals 
mp  =  141.5-142.5  °C,  MS  (El)  467,  469  (M+\ 
Ctheor:  74.36  found:  74.37 

Htheor:  5.59  found:  5.90 

N  theor:  2.99  found:  3.30 

Brtheor:  17.06  found:  17.10 


orange  platelets, 
MS  (ED  556  (M+) 
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Scheme  2 


2-(4-Iodophenyl)benzothiazole  (5),  the  penultimate  precursor  for  2-(4- 
vinylphenyl)benzothiazole  (6),  was  prepared  by  PPSE-catalyzed  condensation  of  4-iodobenzoic 

acid  and  2-aminothiophenol45  (Scheme  3).  White  needles  of  5  were  obtained  in  ca.  60%  yield. 
This  iodo  derivative  was  made  to  facilitate  the  preparation  of  2-(4-vinylphenyl)benzothiazole  (6) 
via  Stille  coupling  with  tri-n-butylvinyltin,  the  subject  of  future  research  efforts  (Scheme  4).  The 
benzothiazolestyrene  derivative  (6)  will  then  be  employed  in  Heck  coupling  reactions  (Scheme  4) 
to  create,  e.g.,  a  novel  analog  of  3. 

Scheme  3 


61  &  57%  yds.  (recryst.) 
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Scheme  4 


SnBu3 


Stille  Coupling 


Regiospecific  bromination  methodology,  using  NBS,46  was  investigated  to  prepare  specifically 
brominated  aromatic  amines,  including  N-4-bromophenyl  N,N-diphenylamine  (7),  bis(4- 
bromophenyl)amine  (8),  poly(3-bromo-9-vinylcarbazole)  (9),  and  poly(3,6-dibromo-9- 
vinylcarbazole)  (1 0). 

When  triphenylamine  was  treated  with  one  equivalent  of  NBS  in  DMF  at  room  temperature,  N- 
4-bromophenyl  N,N-diphenylamine  (7)  was  obtained  in  rather  high  purity  after  three 
recrystallizations  from  EtOH  (Scheme  5).  The  yield,  however,  was  only  about  42%  after  the 
recrystallizations.  Considering  the  purification  and  yield,  an  Ullman  reaction  between 
diphenylamine  and  4-iodobromobenzene  is  likely  as  good  a  procedure  for  the  preparation  of  7 . 
Attempted  dibromination  of  triphenylamine,  however,  lead  to  a  mixture  of  mono-,  di-,  and 
tribrominated  products. 


Scheme  5 


after  3  recrystallizations 

mp=  110.5-111.5  °C  (UL  111-112, 115  °C) 


C  theor:  66.68 
Htheor:  4.35 
N  theor:  4.32 
Br  theor:  24.65 


found:  67.24 
found:  4.43 
found:  3.82 
found:  25.17 


mixture  of  mono-,  di-, 
and  tri-bromination 
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Regiospecific  /wra-dibromination  of  diphenylamine  was  achieved  with  2  equivalents  of  NBS 
in  DMF  at  room  temperature,  affording  bis(4-bromophenyl)amine  (8)  in  90%  yield  (Scheme  6).  8 
will  be  reacted  with  1,4-cyclohexanedione  to  prepare  dibromotriphenylamine  (1 1),  a  valuable 

substrate  for  Heck  and  Stille  coupling  reactions.47 


Scheme  6 


H 


2  eq  NBS 


DMF 


mp  =  103-104  °C  (lit.  103-105  °C), 


Br 


Heck  coupling  of  N-4-bromophenyl  N,N-diphenylamine  (7)  and  diethyl  4-vinylbenzene 
phosphonate  afforded  potential  NLO  chromophore,  charge  (hole)  transporter,  and  photorefractive 
component  4'-N,N-diphenylamino-4-diethylphosphonostilbene  1 2  (Scheme  7),  as  a  fluorescent 
yellow  material.  Final  purification  is  needed  for  final  characterization,  but  tic  results  strongly 
support  formation  of  the  desired  product. 


Scheme  7 
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With  the  commercial  availability  of  poly(9-vinylcarbazole)  (PVK)  and  its  useful  electronic 
properties,  it  is  desirable  to  develop  well-defined,  efficient  derivatization  methodologies.  PVK 
was  treated  with  one  equivalent  of  of  NBS  at  room  temperature  (Scheme  8),  yielding  poly(3- 
bromo-9-vinylcarbazole)  (9)  with  64%  bromination,  determined  by  CHNBr  elemental  analysis, 
(slightly  more  than  the  50%  or  one  bromine  per  repeat  unit  that  was  expected).  Poly(3,6-dibromo- 
9-vinylcarbazole)  (1 0)  was  obtained  in  an  analogous  manner  with  two  equivalents  of  NBS  (96% 
bromination  by  CHNBr  elemental  analysis),  as  illustrated  in  Scheme  8.  Thus,  regiospecific 
bromination  was  achieved  with  the  degree  of  bromination  dictated  by  the  stoichiometry  of  the 
brominating  reagent  and  polymer. 


Scheme  8 


9  Br  PVK 


64%  bromination 

C  theor:  61.79  found:  61.36 
H  theor:  3.70  found:  3.50 
N  theor:  5.15  found:  4.80 
Br  theor:  29.36  found:  29.33 
Tg  =  235  °C 


96%  bromination 

C  theor:  47.90  found:  48.75 

H  theor:  2.58  found:  2.58 

N  theor:  3.99  found:  3.44 

Br  theor:  45.53  found:  43.82 

compare  to  bromination  w/  BTMAClBr2, 
only  82%  bromination,  both  regiospecific  (NMR) 


Monobromo-PVK9  was  subjected  to  Heck  coupling  conditions  with  4-nitrostyrene,  affording 
the  dark  orange-brown  polymer  poly(3-(4'-nitrostilbene)carbazole)  (1 3),  as  shown  in  Scheme  9. 
Characterization  of  this  polymer  will  be  conducted,  followed  by  electro-optic,  photoconductive, 
and  photorefractive  characterization. 

Scheme  9 
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In  order  to  prepare  an  arylamine  substrate  for  hydrosilylation  with  poly(hydrogen 
methylsiloxane),  the  regiospecific  O-allylation  of  N-(3-hydroxyphenyl)-N-phenylamine  was 
attempted  under  two  sets  of  reaction  conditions  (Scheme  10).  In  each  case,  a  mixture  of 
predominately  O-allylation  accompanied  by  a  lesser  amount  of  N-allylation.  Unfortunately,  the 
two  isomers  couldn't  be  separated,  even  after  repeated  column  chromatography.  Meanwhile,  an 

alternate  synthetic  strategy  (Scheme  11)  was  recently  accomplished  in  K.  Belfield's  laboratory48 
which  can  be  used  to  make  polymer-bound  two-photon  dyes  and  photorefractive  polymers. 

Scheme  10 


K2C03, 90%  EtOH,  it 

H - - 

or 

K2C03, 2-butanone,  60  °C 

+ 


H 

I 

+  NaIlylation 


Scheme  11 
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Preliminary  visible  dye  photoinitiated  polymerizations  were  conducted  to  assess  the  possibility 
of  developing  a  polymerization  initiator  system  that  can  utilize  infrared  two-photon  pumped  up- 
conversion  fluorescence  as  a  means  to  generate  spatially  resolved  visible  photons. 
Photopolymerization  of  an  acrylate/epoxy  functionalized  monomer  was  accomplished  with  a 
commercial  dye/coinitiator  system  and  one  based  on  one  of  the  aforementioned  new  fluorene- 

derived  compound  4.  The  commercial  dye  system,  supplied  by  Spectra  Group  Ltd.,  Inc.49 
included  the  photooxidizing  dye  visible  dye  H-Nu  470  (5,7-diiodo-3-butoxy-6-fluorone), 
iodonium  coinitiator  CD1012  (4-(l-tetradecyl)phenyl)phenyliodonium  hexafluoroantimonate),  and 
DIDMA  (N,N-dimethyl-2,6-diisopropylaniline).  These  were  combined  with  the  polymer  in  a  0.05 
wt%  H-Nu  470,  ).12  wt%  iodonium  salt,  and  4  wt%  DIDMA.  Two  drops  of  the 
monomer/dye/coinitiator  solution  was  placed  between  two  microscope  slides  and  irradiated  with  an 
overhead  projector  at  the  high  intensity  setting.  Photobleaching  was  observed  after  about  20  s. 
Polymerization  appeared  to  occur  as  the  slides  could  not  be  separated.  About  a  1  mm  thick  layer 
was  placed  in  a  ^-purged  screw  cap  vial  and  irradiated  for  10  min.  The  once  mobile  mass  was 
immobilized,  indicative  of  polymerization.  Irradiation  of  a  thicker  sample,  ca.  3  mm,  resulted  in 
polymerization  but  incomplete  curing  appeared  to  occur  due  to  a  persistence  of  the  orange  color. 

Similar  conditions  were  used  except  fluorene  4  was  used  in  place  of  the  dye  (H-Nu  470)  in  the 
same  ratios  as  above.  Irradiation  did  not  produce  photobleaching,  though  polymerization  occurred 
as  evidenced  by  the  inability  to  separate  the  slides.  Polymerization  seemed  to  take  somewhat 
longer  with  4.  Control  experiments  were  conducted:  the  monomer  itself  was  irradiated  for  over  30 
min  and  no  polymerization  occurred.  Irradiation  of  a  mixture  of  the  monomer,  iodonium  salt,  and 
DIDMA  resulted  in  only  partial  cure  after  10  min  irradiation,  thus  demonstrating  that  fluorene  4 
sensitized  the  photopolymerization. 

In  addition  to  the  activities  described  above,  AMI  Time-dependent  Hartree-Fock  calculations 
were  carried  out  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Doug  Dudis  (MLBP)  to  calculate  NLO  beta  values  for 
the  two  donor-acceptor  substituted  phosphorylated  stilbene  derivatives  described  in  ref.  44.  Dr. 
Richard  Vaia  (MLBP)  performed  preliminary  electro-optic  characterization  (r33)  of  one  of  these 
compounds  in  PMMA. 
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Abstract 

In  this  report  we  describe  the  results  of  our  investigation  into  the  intra-class  variability 
of  a  vehicle  class  from  the  perspective  of  an  automatic  target  recognition  system.  We 
examine  the  relevance  of  synthesized  vehicle  models  for  ATR  systems  and  conclude  that 
these  models  fall  within  the  bounds  of  the  vehicle  class  set  by  the  intra-class  variability  of 
the  vehicle.  We  also  demonstrate  the  relevance  of  the  mean-square-error  between  an  image 
chip  and  a  template  when  used  as  a  measure  of  distance  between  the  physical  vehicles.  We 
also  show  that  it  is  feasible  to  intelligently  merge  chips  from  different  vehicles  of  a  class  and 
construct  classifiers  that  perform  better  than  those  designed  with  any  individual  member 
of  the  vehicle  class. 
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1  Introduction 

An  automatic  target  recognition  system  is  usually  trained  completely  with  measured  data  ob¬ 
tained  from  target  vehicles.  However,  such  an  effort,  if  done  correctly,  is  extremely  expensive 
from  the  perspective  of  computational  resources.  Collection  of  the  templates  requires  an  ex¬ 
haustive  data  collection  across  all  of  the  operating  conditions  of  the  ATR  scenario.  Storage  of 
the  templates  would  require  extremely  large  amounts  of  storage  space,  and  an  algorithm  based 
on  comparisons  with  the  numerous  templates  would  require  prohibitively  large  processing  time. 
Such  an  effort  would  need  to  account  for  various  possible  articulations  of  target  vehicles  and 
the  large  intra-class  variability  of  every  vehicle  class. 

One  solution  for  handling  the  above  problems  lies  in  using  synthesized  models  of  target 
vehicles  and  a  model  based  ATR  system.  DARPA  s  MSTAR  program,  agented  by  the  Wright 
Laboratory,  WPAFB,  Dayton,  Ohio,  follows  this  philosophy  to  a  large  degree.  The  performance 
of  such  a  system  depends  on  how  well  the  synthesized  vehicle-signatures  match  the  actual 
measured  signatures. 

The  objective  of  the  research  described  in  this  paper  is  to  examine  the  extent  and  conse¬ 
quences  of  variability  within  the  class  of  T72  tanks  from  the  perspective  of  MSTAR  system 
developed  by  the  Wright  Laboratory  in  Dayton  Ohio.  In  the  context  of  this  intra-class  vari- 
abilitv  we  then  examine  the  closeness  with  which  synthetic  data  identifies  various  instances  of 
the  T72  class. 

The  scope  of  our  study  includes  the  following  tests  with  the  measured  and  the  synthetic 
data. 

1.  The  performance  of  a  classifier  trained  ou  a  single  member  of  the  T72  class  in  discriminat¬ 
ing  the  members  of  T72-class  from  the  members  of  confuser-vehicles  class.  The  problem 
is  formulated  as  a  two- class  discrimination  problem.  An  image  chip  from  a  target  vehicle 
is  sought  to  be  classified  as  belonging  to  either  the  T 72  class  or  the  confuser-vehicles 
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class. 


2.  The  performance  of  a  classifier  trained  on  the  synthetic  signatures  generated  by  DEMACO’ 
XPATCH  radar  system  prediction  code  and  its  comparison  to  the  classifiers  trained  on 
the  measured  data. 

3.  Relevance  of  Mean-Square-Error  distance  measure  between  templates  and  test  chips  to 
physical  features  and  articulations  of  the  target  vehicles. 

2  The  Data  Set 

Our  study  has  been  performed  with  data  from  the  DARPA’s  MSTAR  program.  The  measured 
data  corresponds  to  1ft.  X-band  SAR  imagery.  We  have  used  the  measured  data  for  the 
following  vehicles  from  the  MSTAR  collections: 

Collection-1  T72s:  T72-132,  T72-812,  and  T72-s7.  For  each  tank,  the  data  from  31  and  32 
degree  elevations  has  been  used. 

Collection-2  T72s:  T72-A04,  T72-A05,  T72-A07,  T72-A10,  T72-A32,  T72-A62,  T72-A63. 
and  T72-A64.  For  each  tank,  the  data  from  30  and  31  degree  elevations  has  been  used. 

Confuser  Vehicles:  M109,  M110,  BMP2,  M2,  Ml.  For  these  vehicles,  data  from  31  and  32 
degree  elevations  has  been  used. 

Confuser  Vehicles  M113,  M35,  and  BTR70.  For  these  vehicles,  data  from  31  degree  eleva¬ 
tion  has  been  used. 

In  addition  to  this  measured  data,  we  used  the  synthetic  data  generated  by  DEMACO’s 
XPATCH  radar  signature  prediction  code.  The  synthetic  data  models  the  same  vehicle  and 
articulation  as  has  been  measured  for  the  T72-812  configuration  mentioned  above. 

3  The  Test  Runs 

Our  target  recognition  tests  consisted  of  a  number  of  runs,  each  one  of  which  contained  the 
following  main  steps: 

1.  Template  Construction:  We  constructed  72  templates  of  5-degree  width  for  each  of 
the  eleven  measured  T72s  and  also  for  the  synthetic  data  from  the  XPATCH  system. 
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We  take  all  the  available  image  chips  from  within  the  angular  boundaries  of  a  template 
and  generate  a  mean  template,  and  a  mask.  The  mask  is  formed  by  thresholding  the 
mean  template  and  thus  corresponds  to  the  target’s  bright  region.  The  mask  specifies 
the  pixels  over  which  the  distance  computations  are  made  during  comparison  with  an 
unknown  image  chip.  Each  chip,  used  for  constructing  the  templates,  was  typically  of 
size  128  X  128  pixels.  The  number  of  image  chips  available  for  an  elevation  angle  for  any 
one  vehicle  ranged  between  270  and  320.  The  image  chips  from  two  different  elevation 
angles,  as  mentioned  above,  were  included  in  the  templates.  A  set  of  templates  thus 
formed  constituted  one  classifier  for  our  study. 

2.  ATR  Tests:  We  used  a  standard  MSE  classifier  for  comparing  image  chips  from  a  target 
to  the  templates  from  a  classifier.  The  classifier  compensates  for  the  unknown  scale  factor 
on  the  image  chip  and  also  for  the  unknown  location  of  the  target  on  the  chip.  Each  test 
consisted  of  the  following  steps: 

(a)  Select  one  vehicle  as  the  Target  vehicle  and  one  T72  as  the  classifier.  Obtain  all 
image  chips  from  the  selected  Target  and  all  templates  from  the  selected  classifier. 

(b)  Compare  each  image  chip  from  the  target  to  each  template  from  the  classifier  and 
determine  the  template  closest  to  each  chip.  The  mean-square-error  between  each 
chip  and  its  closest  template  is  also  recorded. 

The  output  of  a  test  is  a  list  containing  the  closest  matching  template  for  each  chip, 
the  mean-square-error  distance  between  the  chip  and  the  template,  and  the  scale  factor 
used  with  the  chip.  We  have  used  eleven  measured  and  one  synthetic  T72s  as  classifiers 
and  there  are  nineteen  different  possible  target  vehicles;  11  T72s  and  8  confusers.  The 
number  of  test  runs,  therefore,  was  228;  one  for  each  target-classifier  combination. 


4  Intra-Class  Variability 

A  number  of  observations  are  made  by  examining  the  distributions  of  the  MSE  distances  for 
each  test.  The  following  diagram  shows  the  distributions  of  MSE  values  from  two  of  the  tests. 
The  two  curves  in  this  plot  correspond  to  the  histograms  for  the  MSE  values  from  the  two 
tests.  The  x-axis  shows  70  bins  for  the  histogram.  Each  bin  corresponds  to  0.005  units  of  MSE 
distance  as  determined  by  the  MSE  classifier.  For  both  these  tests  the  classifier  templates  have 
been  used  from  the  measured  data  for  T72-A10.  The  solid  curve  on  the  left  corresponds  to 
the  distribution  for  image  chips  from  T72-A64  and  the  dotted  curve  to  the  right  corresponds 
to  the  distribution  for  image  chips  from  the  confuser  vehicle  BMP2. 
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It  can  be  seen  from  this  plot  that  most  of  the  MSE  values  for  the  T72-A64  are  smaller  than 
those  for  the  confuser  vehicle  BMP2.  A  ROC  plot  can  be  constructed  for  any  such  pair  of 
distributions. 


4.1  T72  Class  vs.  Confusers  Class 

From  our  tests  we  accumulated  data  in  such  a  way  that  for  each  classifier  we  obtained  one 
distribution  curve  for  the  set  of  T72s  and  one  distribution  curve  for  all  the  confuser  vehicles. 
When  computing  the  distributions,  the  T72  being  used  as  the  classifier  was  excluded  from  the 
distribution  curve  for  the  set  of  T72  vehicles.  This  process  was  repeated  for  each  of  the  eleven 
measured  T72s  acting  as  classifiers.  For  each  classifier  we  constructed  a  ROC  curve  and  the 
following  plot  shows  all  the  ROC  curves. 

It  is  evident  from  this  set  of  ROC  curves  that  the  performance  of  a  classifier  based  on  an 
individual  member  of  the  T72  class  varies  very  widely  with  the  selected  member.  According  to 
this  set  of  ROC  curves  it  can  be  seen  that  T72-A10  acts  as  the  best  classifier  and  T72-A32  acts 
as  the  worst  classifier.  The  difference  between  these  two  classifiers  is  very  large.  The  statistical 
confidence  level  in  each  of  the  curves  is  significantly  high  because  the  number  of  chips  used  for 
computing  each  ROC  curve  is  very  high.  For  each  curve  we  have  used  more  than  5,500  image 
chips  from  the  T72s  and  more  than  4,000  image  chips  for  the  confuser  vehicles. 
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4.2  T72  Class  vs.  Individual  Confusers 

Each  of  the  above  ROC  curves  can  be  examined  in  its  decomposition  into  ROC  curves  where 
each  individual  confuser  has  been  tested  against  the  set  containing  all  the  eleven  T72s.  The 
set  of  ROC  plots  that  decomposes  the  accumulated  ROC  plot  for  T72-A04  classifier  is  shown 
below. 


It  is  evident  from  the  above  set  of  ROC  plots  that  the  success  of  a  classifier  in  discriminating 
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the  T72s  from  a  confuser  vehicle  varies  very  significantly  with  the  confuser  vehicles. 

4.3  Individual  T72s  vs.  Confusers  Class 

Another  way  to  decompose  a  ROC  curve  from  those  described  in  Section  4.1  is  to  examine 
the  performance  of  the  classifier  when  individual  T72s  are  to  be  discriminated  against  the 
complete  set  of  confuser  vehicles.  In  the  following  plot  we  have  selected  the  classifier  based  on 
the  synthetic  T72-812  data  and  show  the  ROC  plots  for  discriminating  individual  T72s  from 
all  confusers  using  this  classifier.  As  expected,  the  synthetic  classifier  best  discriminates  the 
measured  T72-812  from  the  confusers. 


4.4  Individual  T72s  vs.  Individual  Confusers 

For  discriminating  an  individual  T72  from  an  individual  confuser  vehicle  the  performance  of 
various  classifiers  varies  very  significantly.  This  can  be  inferred  from  the  above  sets  of  ROC 
plots.  We  can  explicitly  pick  a  particular  T72  and  confuser  and  plot  the  ROC  curves  using 
different  classifiers.  One  such  set  of  ROC  curves  is  shown  below.  Here  T72-A04  has  been 
selected  as  the  target  vehicle,  BMP2  as  the  confuser  vehicle,  and  ROC  curves  for  five  different 
classifiers  have  been  shown. 
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Target:  T72-A04 
Confuser:  BMP2 
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ROC  plots  for  templates  from  different  T72s 


5  Synthetic  Data 


We  now  examine  the  performance  of  a  classifier  designed  with  the  synthetic  data.  As  mentioned 
above,  the  synthetic  data  available  to  us  is  for  the  same  model  and  articulation  of  a  T7‘2  as 
the  measured  data  for  the  T72-812.  We  show  below  the  ROC  plots  for  the  classifiers  designed 
with  the  measured  and  the  modeled  data  for  the  same  T72  vehicle. 


a.3  0.4  0.5  0.6 

flCC  plots  lor  all  T72s  vs.  ad  confgsars 


The  ROC  plots  are  for  discriminating  the  class  of  all  T72s  from  the  set  of  all  confuser 
vehicles.  Two  important  conclusions  can  be  derived  from  this  set  of  plots.  First,  the  classifier 
based  upon  the  synthetic  data  has  performed  consistently  better  than  the  classifier  based  upon 
the  measured  data.  Second,  the  ROC  plot  for  the  synthetic  classifier  falls  well  inside  the  range 
of  ROC  curves  shown  in  Section  4.1  above.  Both  these  observations  are  very  significant  from 
the  perspective  of  usability  of  synthetic  data  for  ATR  systems. 

A  further  comparison  between  the  performance  of  classifiers  based  upon  synthetic  and  mea¬ 
sured  data  can  be  seen  in  the  following  two  sets  of  ROC  curves.  In  the  first  set  we  have  used  the 
classifier  based  upon  the  measured  data  for  discriminating  the  set  of  all  T7‘2s  from  individual 
confuser  vehicles.  The  second  set  of  plots  shows  the  same  discrimination  task  being  performed 
by  the  classifier  based  upon  the  synthetic  data. 

The  ROC  curves  in  the  second  plot  show  significantly  better  performance  for  classification 
against  many  confuser  vehicles  than  that  shown  in  the  first  plot.  It  is  clear  that  the  synthetic 
model  is  performing  better  as  a  classifier  than  its  measured  counterpart  in  several  cases.  A 
deeper  analysis  of  the  performance  is  needed  to  investigate  the  reasons  for  the  order  of  various 
confuser  vehicles  not  being  the  same  in  the  two  plots.  Such  an  investigation  will  shed  more 
light  on  the  nature  of  the  synthetic  data. 
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6  A  Notion  of  Separability:  Quantified 


We  developed  a  notion  of  distance  between  two  vehicles  based  upon  the  MSE  values  computed 
by  the  classifiers.  For  vehicles  Vx  and  \\  we  measure  this  distance  as  follows. 

1.  For  each  image  chip  from  determine  the  minimum  MSE  distance  from  the  templates 
for  Vi- 

2.  For  each  image  chip  from  Vi,  determine  the  minimum  MSE  distance  from  the  templates 
for  Vi. 

3.  Take  the  average  value  of  all  the  minimum  distances  from  all  the  chips  for  Vi  and  Vi-  It 
was  observed  that  typically,  average  distance  from  Vi  chips  to  Vi  templates  remains  very 
close  in  value  to  the  average  distance  between  \\  chips  and  Vi  templates. 

We  use  this  average  value  as  the  distance  between  the  vehicles  Vi  and  Vi  and  call  it  the  MSE- 
Distance(l,2).  We  computed  the  MSE-Distance  for  every  pair  of  T72s  for  which  measured 
data  is  available. 

We  now  seek  to  represent  each  T72  vehicle  by  a  point  on  a  2-dimensional  plane  in  such  a 
way  that  the  distance  between  points  for  Vi  and  Vi  is  as  close  as  possible  to  the  MSE-Distance 
between  Vi  and  Vi-  If  the  actual  distance  on  the  2-dimensional  plane  between  points  for  Vi 
and  Vi  is  D(  1,2)  then  the  cumulative  error  for  all  the  vehicles  included  on  the  plot  is: 
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Error  =  Ei=i  Ei  =  *“  ( abs(D(i,j )  -  MSEDistance(i,  j))/MSE Distance^,  j). 

We  used  a  simple  relaxation  algorithm  to  place  the  points  on  the  MSE  distance  plane  in 
such  a  way  that  the  mean  square  value  of  the  above  described  error  quantity  is  minimized. 
The  result  of  placing  the  points  for  the  eleven  measured  T72s  is  shown  below. 


It  turns  out  that  in  this  plot  the  T72s  cluster  according  to  their  physical  characteristics, 
articulations,  and  configurations.  This,  on  one  hand  revalidates  the  use  of  MSE  measure  for 
classification  purposes,  and  on  the  other  hand  provides  a  very  good  tool  for  visually  examining 
the  relative  closeness  and  disparity  among  the  various  members  of  a  vehicle  class. 

We  now  add  to  the  set  of  T72s  the  synthesized  model.  The  resulting  plot  is  shown  below. 
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We  see  in  this  plot  that  the  synthetic  model  lies  far  away  from  all  the  other  T72s.  Ideally, 
for  a  model  to  be  a  representative  of  the  class  of  T72s,  we  would  expect  it  to  lie  somewhere 
in  the  middle  of  the  area  populated  by  the  T72s.  Since  a  model  emulates  a  unique  T72,  we 
can  only  expect  it  to  be  close  to  the  point  corresponding  to  the  measured  data  for  the  same 
T72.  In  this  case  the  point  corresponding  to  the  synthetic  data  is  farther  than  expected  from 
the  point  corresponding  to  the  measured  T72-812.  Determining  a  synthetic  model  located  at  a 
point  closer  to  the  center  of  the  population  of  T72s  is  a  challenging  problem  and  may  involve 
creative  use  of  chips  from  a  number  of  T72  vehicles  for  creation  of  classifier  templates. 

The  classifier  trained  on  the  synthetic  model  for  a  T72  performs  better  than  its  measured 
counterpart  as  evidenced  by  the  ROC  curves  shown  above  but  it  itself  appears  to  be  somewhat 
distant  from  the  measured  T72-812  and  also  from  the  class  of  T72s.  This  requires  further 
investigation  and  our  current  work  is  focused  in  that  direction. 

7  Construction  Of  Mixed  Templates 

We  performed  some  preliminary  tests  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  constructing  templates  for 
a  classifier  by  mixing  chips  from  a  number  of  different  T72s.  An  examination  of  ROC  curves 
presented  in  Section  4.1  shows  that  T72-A10  is  the  best  performing  classifier  and  T72-A32  is 
the  worst  performing  classifier.  In  our  first  test,  we  included  chips  from  both  these  vehicles  to 
construct  a  set  of  templates.  We  then  performed  the  ATR  tests  with  this  new  merged  classifier. 
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A  comparison  of  its  performance  can  be  seen  in  the  figure  below  containing  the  three  ROC 
curves. 


We  can  see  from  the  above  ROC  curves  that  the  mixed  classifier  performs  almost  as  well  as 
the  best  performing  classifier.  The  chips  from  T72-A32  haven’t  made  any  apparent  difference 
in  performance.  This  is  an  interesting  observation  and  a  deeper  investigation  is  needed  to 
discover  the  reasons  for  this  behavior.  For  our  second  test  we  looked  at  the  following  mutual 
distance  map  containing  T72s  and  the  M35  confuser  vehicle. 


0  0.2  0.4  0.6  O.S  1  1.2  1.4  1.6  1.8 

Raco^mzacility  Mao  tor  T72a  and  M3S 
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We  selected  T72-A10  and  T72-A62  for  merging  into  a  single  classifier  based  on  their  positions 
in  the  above  map.  They  belong  to  different  clusters  and  are  best  performers  among  their 
respective  clusters.  (Performance,  as  discerned  from  the  ROC  curves  in  Section  4.1.)  The 
performance  of  this  mixed  classifier,  and  its  comparison  with  its  constituting  components,  is 

shown  below. 


The  composite  classifier  in  this  case  has  performed  significantly  better  than  its  constituting 
components.  This  lends  credence  to  the  hypothesis  that  a  better  performing  classifier  can 
be  constructed  by  using  and  intelligently  merging  data  from  different  members  of  a  vehicle 
class.  How  to  select  data  to  be  merged  is  an  important  question  and  needs  further  testing 
and  investigation,  as  discussed  above,  the  T72s  clustered  in  the  MSE-distance  map  according 
to  their  physical  features  and  articulations.  The  second  test,  therefore,  can  be  seen  to  imply 
in  a  very  general  way  that  a  classifier  designed  from  data  taken  from  vehicles  with  different 
physical  features  would  perform  better  than  individual  members  of  the  vehicle  class.  This  is 
to  be  expected  from  an  intuitive  perspective. 

8  Confusion  Matrices 

A  new  perspective  on  the  performance  of  various  classifiers  can  be  obtained  by  constructing  a 
confusion  matrix.  We  show  four  different  confusion  matrices  below. 

For  each  image  chip  in  our  dataset  we  determined  the  template,  across  all  classifiers,  that 
comes  closest  to  the  chip.  We  marked  the  classifier  corresponding  to  this  template  as  the 
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selected  classifier.  However,  each  T72  almost  always  “recognizes”  its  own  chips  and  this  is 
evidenced  in  the  table  shown  below. 


Confusion  Matrix  for  T72s 
The  BEST  matching  template  for  each  chip. 

TEMPLATES  FROM 


CHIP 

A04 

A05 

A07 

A10 

A32 

A62 

A63 

A64 

132 

812 

s7 

A04 

589 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

A05 

1 

594 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

A07 

0 

3 

591 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

A10 

4 

0 

1 

594 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

A32 

0 

0 

0 

0 

599 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

A62 

0 

0 

7 

2 

0 

577 

10 

3 

0 

0 

0 

A63 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

592 

1 

0 

1 

0 

A64 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

595 

0 

0 

0 

132 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

489 

0 

0 

812 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

483 

1 

s7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

474 

M109 

16 

66 

42 

21 

57 

20 

17 

88 

67 

30 

63 

BMP2 

18 

35 

59 

18 

54 

23 

40 

79 

66 

36 

61 

M110 

12 

27 

58 

33 

33 

16 

21 

81 

73 

70 

62 

M2 

48 

34 

43 

21 

34 

24 

25 

75 

65 

27 

87 

Ml 

36 

35 

31 

29 

30 

15 

19 

70 

54 

38 

49 

M113 

24 

32 

56 

30 

40 

32 

32 

66 

118 

32 

78 

M3S 

20 

16 

30 

28 

14 

8 

8 

30 

138 

124 

124 

BTR70 

42 

28 

42 

24 

52 

14 

18 

72 

74 

56 

86 

In  order  to  determine  the  T72  that  is  closest  to  a  chip  and  is  different  from  the  T72  from 
which  the  chip  emanates,  we  selected  the  second  best  template  match  for  each  image  chip  and 
considered  its  classifier  as  being  the  2nd  closest  to  the  chip.  A  confusion  matrix  based  on  this 
criterion  is  shown  below. 


Confusion  Matrix  for  T72s 
The  2nd  BEST  matching  template  for  each  chip. 


TEMPLATES  FROM 


CHIP 

A04 

A05 

A07 

A10 

A32 

A62 

A63 

A64 

132 

812 

s7 

A04 

7 

88 

152 

144 

43 

48 

60 

36 

4 

2 

14 

A05 

51 

4 

133 

256 

13 

22 

30 

65 

11 

2 

12 

A07 

61 

154 

7 

256 

6 

24 

27 

45 

9 

1 

9 

A10 

69 

199 

206 

1 

9 

35 

23 

36 

8 

3 

10 

A32 

189 

67 

83 

99 

0 

53 

26 

37 

17 

12 

16 

A62 

46 

30 

52 

43 

3 

16 

270 

112 

1 

10 

11 

A63 

47 

34 

36 

34 

0 

295 

4 

130 

3 

1 

15 

A64 

23 

97 

76 

91 

4 

132 

110 

3 

20 

1 

42 
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132 

24 

42 

71 

35 

6 

5 

7 

9 

0 

85 

205 

812 

46 

35 

20 

22 

15 

33 

13 

17 

165 

2 

117 

s7 

27 

24 

36 

51 

5 

32 

35 

61 

161 

42 

2 

M109 

17 

58 

44 

31 

52 

30 

27 

59 

79 

37 

53 

BHP2 

31 

34 

57 

35 

39 

26 

41 

80 

56 

30 

60 

MHO 

24 

63 

47 

29 

31 

22 

24 

60 

74 

43 

69 

M2 

20 

42 

45 

35 

34 

28 

33 

65 

68 

43 

70 

Ml 

25 

38 

50 

32 

45 

17 

16 

35 

57 

34 

57 

M113 

30 

46 

50 

42 

58 

18 

40 

56 

82 

32 

86 

M35 

50 

20 

34 

20 

26 

12 

22 

SO 

106 

78 

122 

BTR70 

34 

56 

64 

28 

56 

24 

28 

54 

62 

46 

56 

The  above  confusion  matrix  shows  some  patterns  of  affinity  among  subsets  of  T72s.  Each 
T72  “looks”  more  like  some  other  T72s  and  less  like  some  others.  This  pattern  is  very  similar 
to  the  one  observed  in  the  MSE-distance  maps  discussed  above. 

We  further  modified  the  structure  of  the  confusion  matrices  by  including  the  two  mixed 
classifiers  whose  design  has  been  discussed  above,  and  the  synthetic  classifier  designed  with 
the  XPATCH  data.  A  repeat  of  the  above  two  confusion  matrices  with  this  change  resulted  in 
the  following  two  matrices. 


Confusion  Matrix  for  T72s+Mixed  Classifiers 
The  best  matching  template  for  each  chip. 


A04 

A05 

A07 

A10 

A32 

TEMPLATES 

A62  A63 

FROM 

A64 

132 

812 

s7 

Syn 

mxl 

mx2 

CHIP 

A04 

585 
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0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

A05 

1 

590 

1 

2 

0 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

A07 

0 

3 

587 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

A10 

4 

0 
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518 

0 

0 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

50 

A32 

0 

0 

0 

0 

565 

0 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34 

0 

A62 
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0 

6 

1 
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510 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

75 

A63 
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2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

590 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

A64 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

591 
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0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

132 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

489 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

812 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

483 

1 

0 

0 

0 

s7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

474 

0 

0 

0 

M109 

15 

56 

32 

9 

42 

13 

12 

71 

58 

28 

47 

2 

77 

25 

BMP2 

17 

27 

54 

12 

43 

IS 

30 

69 

58 

30 

55 

0 

42 

34 

M110 

10 

22 

57 

25 

26 

11 

21 

75 

68 

68 

61 

1 

29 

12 

M2 

45 

32 

37 

15 

26 

22 

21 

69 

58 

26 

77 

0 

33 

22 

Ml 

27 

33 

23 

19 

22 

10 

14 

68 

48 

34 

47 

1 

39 

21 

M113 

18 

26 

48 

20 

24 

28 

30 

60 

112 

32 

76 

2 

52 

12 

M35 

20 

16 

30 

24 

14 

8 

8 

28 

136 

124 

120 

2 

10 

0 

BTR70 

38 

24 

38 

14 

38 

12 

18 

72 

66 

54 

72 

2 

40 

20 

1.  mxl  templates  are  formed  by  mixing  chips  from  T72-A10  and  T72-A32. 

2.  mx2  templates  are  formed  by  mixing  chips  from  T72-A10  and  T72-A62. 
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Confusion  Matrix  for  T72s+Mixed  Classifiers 
The  2nd  BEST  matching  template  for  each  chip. 


TEMPLATES  FROM 


CHIP 

A04 

A05 

A07 

A10 

A32 

A62 

A63 

A64 

132 

812 

s7 

Syn 

mxl 

mx2 

A04 

7 

47 

79 

47 

12 

18 

36 

23 

3 

1 

9 

0 

147 

169 

AOS 

19 

7 

96 

116 

1 

6 

16 

38 

9 

0 

4 

0 

108 

179 

A07 

25 

74 

9 

93 

0 

9 

11 

17 

4 

1 

4 

0 

111 

241 

A10 

2 

12 

24 

63 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

200 

294 

A32 

9 

6 

2 

2 

34 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

541 

1 

A62 

S 

0 

4 

0 

0 

72 

52 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

457 

A63 

24 

19 

20 

3 

0 

147 

4 

91 

3 

1 

8 

0 

12 

267 

A64 

10 

62 

39 

19 

1 

30 

56 

6 

12 

1 

24 

2 

33 

304 

132 

17 

34 

69 

16 

3 

3 

2 

7 

0 

78 

186 

2 

56 

26 

812 

35 

29 

14 

10 

13 

17 

5 

8 

143 

2 

103 

27 

36 

43 

s7 

23 

14 

19 

15 

0 

15 

20 

36 

139 

35 

2 

2 

30 

126 

M109 

10 

37 

35 

17 

38 

23 

18 

57 

57 

29 

48 

3 

69 

46 

BMP2 

23 

28 

45 

24 

35 

16 

35 

59 

50 

28 

52 

0 

55 

39 

MHO 

17 

52 

39 

27 

28 

21 

15 

52 

69 

37 

54 

0 

37 

38 

M2 

19 

33 

41 

27 

28 

19 

27 

49 

64 

41 

61 

4 

41 

29 

Ml 

24 

24 

38 

25 

34 

15 

10 

24 

45 

26 

41 

6 

69 

25 

M113 

36 

38 

50 

24 

60 

18 

36 

48 

74 

28 

74 

0 

34 

20 

M35 

42 

16 

30 

18 

20 

12 

20 

52 

94 

78 

120 

2 

20 

16 

BTR7 

0  28 

48 

42 

18 

50 

16 

26 

44 

56 

42 

54 

4 

54 

26 

1.  mxl  templates  are  formed  by  mixing  chips  from  T72-A10  and  T72-A32. 

2.  mx2  templates  are  formed  by  mixing  chips  from  T72-A10  and  T72-A62. 

A  number  of  interesting  observations  can  be  made  from  the  above  two  matrices.  The  first 
is  that  a  chip's  affinity  to  its  own  classifier  is  very  significant  and  is  larger  than  that  for  the 
mixed  classifiers.  The  second  confusion  matrix,  however,  reveals  that  the  mixed  classifiers 
are  preferred  overwhelmingly  as  the  second  choice  by  all  the  T72  vehicles  in  our  set.  This 
is  a  very  interesting  observation.  When  two  good  representatives  of  the  class  are  merged  to 
construct  a  classifier,  even  those  T72s  that  are  not  part  of  the  classifier  prefer  it  over  any  other 
individual  T72.  This  demonstrates  that  it  is  possible  to  capture  features  from  multiple  T72s 
into  a  single  classifier  and  these  classifiers  then  attract  other  T72s  that  may  have  affinity  to 
any  combination  of  features  in  the  merged  classifier.  This  is  an  interesting  line  of  investigation 
and  our  results  are  only  very  primitive.  A  detailed  investigation  along  this  line  is  bound  to 
result  in  deeper  insight  into  the  design  of  more  representative  classifiers  for  classes  with  large 
intra-class  variability. 

Another  interesting  observation  that  can  be  made  from  the  last  matrix  is  that  the  image 
chips  from  the  measured  T72-812  did  not  choose  the  synthetic  classifier  even  as  their  second 
preference.  This  is  a  surprising  observation.  Synthetic  classifier  is  designed  for  the  same  vehi¬ 
cle  as  represented  by  the  T72-812.  However,  we  have  seen  above  that  the  synthetic  classifier 
has  performed  better  than  its  measured  counterpart  in  all  classification  tasks.  There  is,  there¬ 
fore,  need  to  investigate  further  the  character  of  synthetic  data,  the  reasons  for  its  superior 
performance,  and  reasons  for  its  greater- than-expected  distance  from  its  measured  counterpart. 
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9  Conclusion 


The  main  conclusions  of  the  research  described  above  can  be  summarized  as  follows. 

1.  There  is  a  very  significant  amount  of  variability  within  the  class  of  T-72  vehicles.  A 
classifier  designed  with  any  one  member  of  this  class  may  perform  very  well  for  some 
members  and  very  poorly  for  some  other  members. 

2.  The  synthetic  models  of  vehicles,  generated  by  the  XPATCH  system,  perform  within  the 
bounds  of  the  performance  set  by  the  variability  within  the  class  of  T72  vehicles. 

3.  The  synthetic  models  of  vehicles  are  not  as  close  to  their  measured  counterparts  as  ex¬ 
pected.  They  perform  better  than  the  measured  counterparts  because  the  MSE-distance 
between  synthetic  models  and  confuser  vehicles  is  even  larger. 

4.  It  is  possible  to  mix  data  from  two  members  of  the  T-72  class  to  design  a  classifier  that 
performs  better  than  a  classifier  designed  with  the  members  taken  individually. 

With  the  help  of  various  tests  we  have  demonstrated  that  there  exists  a  large  amount  of 
variability  within  the  class  of  T72s.  This  difference  makes  it  harder  for  a  classifier  designed 
with  any  one  member  of  the  class  to  discriminate  between  the  T72s  and  the  confuser  vehicles. 
Also,  the  classifiers  designed  based  upon  any  one  member  of  the  class  of  T72s  have  very 
widely  varying  performance.  The  synthesized  model  of  the  T72  performs  within  the  bounds 
of  performance  set  by  various  members  of  the  T72  class,  but  is  still  significantly  different 
from  all  the  measured  T72s  in  some  respects.  This  is  an  interesting  observation  and  needs 
further  investigations.  Our  tests  towards  designing  class-representative  classifiers  by  merging 
image  chips  from  different  members  of  the  T72  class  have  shown  very  encouraging  preliminary 
results.  Further  investigation  along  this  line  will  yield  beneficial  insights  and  better  performing 
classifiers. 
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THEORETICAL  FOUNDATIONS  FOR  DETECTION  OF  POST-PROCESSING 
CRACKS  IN  CERAMIC  MATRIX  COMPOSITES  BASED  ON  SURFACE 

TEMPERATURE 


Victor  M.  Birman 
Professor 

Engineering  Education  Center 
University  of  Missouri-Rolla 

Abstract 

Ceramic  matrix  composites  are  processed  at  high  temperatures  and  experience 
significant  residual  thermal  stresses  upon  cooling  to  the  room  temperature.  These  stresses 
often  result  in  cracking  of  the  matrix,  even  prior  to  the  application  of  external  loads.  It  is 
important  to  detect  these  post-processing  matrix  cracks  using  a  nondestructive  technique. 
The  method  proposed  in  this  report  is  based  on  measurements  of  the  surface  temperature 
of  a  ceramic  matrix  material  subjected  to  cyclic  stresses.  The  elevated  surface  temperature 
is  due  to  friction  between  the  fibers  and  the  matrix  that  occurs  in  the  presence  of  bridging 
matrix  cracks.  The  solution  presents  a  relationship  between  the  surface  temperature  and 
the  matrix  spacing  that  can  identify  an  extend  of  the  damage. 
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THEORETICAL  FOUNDATIONS  FOR  DETECTION  OF  POST-PROCESSING 
MATRIX  CRACKS  IN  CERAMIC  MATRIX  COMPOSITES  BASED  ON 

SURFACE  TEMPERATURE 

Victor  M.  Birman 

Introduction 

The  fact  that  ceramic  matrix  composites  (CMCs)  are  processed  at  a  high 
temperature  implies  significant  thermally-induced  residual  stresses.  These  stresses  can 
result  in  a  damage,  even  before  the  material  is  subject  to  an  external  load.  For  example, 
Bischoff  et  al.  1  and  Nishiyama  et  al.2  observed  post-processing  cracking  in  CMCs.  The 
cracks  usually  form  a  regular  pattern  with  the  spacing  that  can  be  assumed  constant.  Long 
cracks  perpendicular  to  the  fibers,  similar  to  those  observed  by  Marshall  and  Evans^  and 
other  investigators,  are  called  "bridging  cracks",  because  they  "bridge"  the  fibers  without 
breaking  them.  It  is  important  to  be  able  to  determine  an  extend  of  post-processing 
damage  that  can  be  associated  with  the  density  of  matrix  cracks.  This  is  because,  although 
matrix  cracks  do  not  significantly  degrade  the  strength  and  stiffness  of  the  material  in  the 
fiber  direction,  they  are  detrimental  to  those  in  the  transverse  direction.  In  addition,  in 
CMCs,  matrix  cracks  serve  as  conductors  of  oxygen  to  the  fibers.  At  high  temperatures, 
this  results  in  oxidation  of  the  fiber-matrix  interface  and  a  dramatic  embrittlement  of  the 
material^. 

In  the  presence  of  matrix  cracks,  the  fibers  slide  relative  to  the  matrix  in  the 
regions  adjacent  to  the  planes  of  the  cracks.  This  sliding  that  occurs  when  the  material 
experiences  dynamic  bending  or  tension  is  accompanied  with  an  increase  of  temperature 
due  to  friction  between  the  fibers  and  the  matrix.  This  phenomenon  was  observed  by 
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Holmes  and  his  associates^  in  their  experiments  on  carbon-fiber  SiC  matrix  composites. 
Cho  et  al.10  developed  the  solution  that  related  the  interfacial  shear  stress  to  the  rise  of 
temperature  of  the  specimen.  It  was  suggested  that  the  interfacial  shear  stress  along  the 
fiber-matrix  interface  can  be  monitored  as  a  function  of  temperature.  In  the  present 
report,  the  analytical  foundation  is  developed  for  prediction  of  the  spacing  of  post¬ 
processing  matrix  cracks  (and  the  interfacial  shear  stress)  as  a  function  of  the  surface 
temperature  of  a  vibrating  unidirectional  CMC.  This  technique  can  be  applied  to  a 
nondestructive  testing  of  CMC  components. 

Analysis 

The  purpose  of  the  present  solution  is  to  determine  a  relationship  between  the 
post-processing  matrix  crack  spacing  in  a  unidirectional  CMC  and  its  surface  temperature 
during  a  nondestructive  dynamic  test.  The  amplitudes  of  cyclic  stresses  are  assumed 
below  the  matrix  cracking  limit  of  the  material  so  that  cycling  does  not  change  the  matrix 
crack  spacing.  An  elevated  temperature  is  due  to  frictional  heating  that  is  triggered  by  a 
relative  movement  of  bridged  fibers  with  respect  to  the  matrix.  The  solution  assumes  the 
mode  of  cracking  employed  in  the  theories  of  Aveston-Cooper-Kelly"  and  Budiansky- 
Hutchnison-Evans12,  i  .e.  long,  regularly  spaced  cracks.  The  formulation  of  the  problem  is 
shown  in  Fig.  1  that  identifies  the  crack  spacing  (s),  the  length  of  the  sliding  distance  (xo), 
and  a  distribution  of  stresses  in  the  fibers  and  the  matrix. 

The  solution  involves  the  following  steps.  First,  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the 
material  is  determined  as  a  function  of  the  interfacial  shear  stresses,  matrix  crack  spacing 
and  the  residual  thermal  stresses  in  the  fiber  using  a  modified  approach  of  Pryce  and 
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Smith13.  Residual  thermal  stresses  are  evaluated  accounting  for  the  effect  of  temperature 
on  the  properties  of  the  constituent  materials.  Then  the  experimental  findings  of 
Karandnikar  and  Chou14  are  used  to  justify  a  simple  relationship  between  the  modulus  of 
elasticity  and  the  matrix  spacing.  Combining  two  solutions  referred  to  above,  the  modulus 
of  elasticity  can  be  eliminated  and  a  single  equation  relating  the  matrix  crack  spacing  to 
the  interfacial  shear  stress  obtained.  Subsequently,  the  balance  between  the  rate  of  heat 
flow  and  the  rate  of  dissipation  of  the  frictional  energy  is  employed,  as  suggested  by  Cho 
et  al.10,  to  obtain  a  relationship  between  the  surface  temperature  and  the  interfacial  shear 
stress.  This  procedure  enables  us  to  evaluate  both  the  shear  stress  and  the  matrix  crack 
spacing  as  functions  of  the  surface  temperature. 

A  distribution  of  stresses  in  a  specimen  subjected  to  an  external  stress  ac  is  shown 
in  Fig.  1 .  Note  that  this  distribution  corresponds  to  a  partial  slip,  i.e.,  2xo  <  s.  This  case 
is  considered  in  the  present  analysis  because  the  full  slip  that  occurs  when  the  matrix 
cracks  approach  saturation  is  unlikely  to  be  encountered  immediately  after  the  processing. 
The  stresses  in  the  fibers  and  the  in  the  matrix  can  be  evaluated  based  on  their  values  at 
the  points  A  and  B: 


(1) 
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where  the  subscripts  “f”  and  “m”  refer  to  the  fibers  and  matrix,  respectively,  cc  is  the 
stress  applied  to  the  composite,  Vf  is  the  volume  fraction  of  the  fibers,  Ef,  Em  and  Ec  are 
the  moduli  of  elasticity  of  the  fibers,  matrix  and  undamaged  composite,  respectively,  and 
OfT  and  amT  are  the  residual  thermal  post-processing  stresses  outside  the  slippage  region. 
Note  that  during  cycling  the  composite  stress  ctc  varies  continuously.  Therefore,  the 
stresses  given  by  eqns.  (1)  represent  instantaneous  values,  although  dynamic  (viscous) 
effects  are  not  included  in  the  present  analysis. 


Fig.  1.  Distribution  of  stresses  in  the  fibers  and  in  the  matrix  during  cycling  (not  to  scale). 
The  stresses  are  shown  along  the  fiber  length  between  two  parallel  bridging  cracks. 

It  can  be  immediately  observed  that  the  equilibrium  of  forces  in  the  cross  sections 
outside  the  slippage  region  is  satisfied.  The  stresses  within  the  slippage  region  are  also 
balanced  at  each  cross  section.  Within  the  slippage  region,  the  stresses  in  the  fiber  and  the 
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matrix  are  linear  functions  of  the  distance  from  the  plane  of  the  crack,  i.e.,  x.  The  stress  in 
the  fiber  is12: 


ac  2  vc 


(2) 


where  r  is  the  fiber  radius  and  x  is  the  interfacial  shear  stress  that  is  assumed  constant,  as 
in  the  theories  of  Aveston-Cooper-Kelly  and  Budiansky-Hutchinson-Evans.  Note  that  the 
finite  element  solution  of  Sorensen  et  al.15  that  showed  that  the  maximum  variation  of  the 
interfacial  shear  stress  is  1 5%  supports  the  theoretical  solutions  based  on  the  assumption  is 
that  this  stress  is  constant. 


The  stress  in  the  matrix  within  the  slippage  region  is 
f  E_  A 


cr ,  = 


+  cr 


x 
J  *o 


(3) 


where  x0  is  the  half-length  of  the  slippage  region  that  can  be  determined  according  to 
Pryce  and  Smith13  as 


r 

It 


VF„ 


_  mm~' m  _7* 
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VfEc 


(4) 


Vm  being  the  matrix  volume  fraction.  The  residual  thermal  stresses  in  the  fiber  and  in  the 
matrix  can  be  found  from  the  force  equilibrium  that  should  be  preserved  at  an  arbitrary 
cross  section,  i.e.. 


EfVf(e  -  afAT)  +  EmVM(e  -  amAT)  =  0 


(5) 


where  af  and  am  are  the  coefficients  of  thermal  expansion  of  the  fibers  and  the  matrix, 
respectively,  and  AT  is  a  difference  between  the  processing  and  operating  temperatures. 
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The  strain,  e,  can  be  immediately  evaluated  from  eqn.  (5).  However,  considering  the  fact 
that  the  processing  temperature  of  CMCs  is  usually  above  1200^C,  it  is  necessary  to 
account  for  an  effect  of  the  temperature  on  the  properties  of  the  materials  of  the  fibers  and 
the  matrix.  In  this  case,  the  strain  will  be  found  from 


=  Yf(T)Vfaf{T)  +  Em{T)Vmam{T) 
£  l  Ef(T)Vf  +  Em(T)Vm 


(6) 


where  the  integration  is  carried  out  from  the  processing  (Tp)  to  the  operating  (To) 
temperature.  An  example  of  analytical  expressions  for  the  moduli  of  elasticity  and  the 
coefficients  of  thermal  expansion  of  CMCs  as  functions  of  temperature  can  be  found  in  the 
report  of  NASA  TM  106789. 


The  residual  stresses  in  the  region  that  is  not  affected  by  the  slip  are  found  as 


aTf=Ef{e-afM)  =  Ef{T0)\ 


Em(T)Vm(am(T)-af(T)) 


JTp  Ef(T)Vf  +  Em(T)Vm 


dT 


<TTm=Em(e-amLT)  =  E.(T.)\ 


Er(TWMf(T)-amCn) 

[  E,(T)V,+EST)V, 


(7) 


dT 


where  T0  and  Tp  are  the  operating  (room)  and  processing  temperatures,  respectively. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  evaluate  an  instantaneous  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the 
material.  This  procedure  follows  the  approach  adapted  by  Pryce  and  Smith13,  although  the 
problem  considered  in  the  present  solution  is  different  which  dictates  modifications 
outlined  below. 

The  instantaneous  mean  strain  in  the  fiber  is  found  by  averaging  the  strains  over 
the  spacing  length,  i.e.. 
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(8) 


£  +  S  2X°  s 

bf  ~  bAB^  s  bBC 

where  the  mean  strain  within  the  slippage  region  eab  and  the  strain  outside  the  slippage 
region  sbc.  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  fiber  stresses.  The  substitution  of  these  strains 
into  eqn.  (8)  yields 


£f  = 


*0 

~<jc(2VfEf  +  VmEm)  ^ 

V 

,  s  2x0 

s 

[  VfZfE< 

Ef\ 

*r 

S 

<EC  +  EfJ 

(9) 


Note  that  the  strain  given  by  eqn.  (9)  includes  the  post-processing  residual  and  the 
additional  cycling  components.  The  increase  of  the  strain  due  to  cyclic  loading  is 
represented  by  the  latter  component.  The  mean  residual  strain  is  found  from  an  analog  of 
eqn.  (8)  where  the  mean  strain  in  the  region  AB  is  given  by  OfT /2Ef,  while  the  strain  within 
the  region  BC  is  afT/Ef  (see  Fig.  2).  Accordingly, 


T  _  S  *0  ° J 

f~  s  E 


(10) 


/ 


Fig.  A2.  Thermal  residual  stresses  in  a  unidirectional  material  with  post-processing  cracks 
(not  to  scale). 
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The  additional  strain  associated  with  cyclic  loading  can  now  be  found  as  a 


difference  of  the  strains  given  by  eqns.  (9)  and  (10),  i.e., 


e  = 


1  +  - 


f  V  E  S' 

m  m  _T 


V_E. 


2sz 


VfEf 


£c 

E, 


01) 


The  instantaneous  modulus  of  elasticity  is  determined  as 


df 


(12) 


yielding 

Ec  (13) 

Note  that  eqn.  (13)  presents  the  elastic  modulus  of  a  cracked  material  that  is  not 
affected  by  cycling.  Accordingly,  it  is  possible  to  compare  this  result  to  experimental 
findings  of  Karandikar  and  Chou  14  who  showed  that  the  change  of  the  modulus  of  a 
unidirectional  Nicalon  fiber  CAS  matrix  composite  is  a  linear  function  of  the  matrix  crack 
density  (1/s): 

EE  =  Ec  -  E  =  A  +  k  (l  /  s)  (14) 

where  k,  and  k2  are  constants.  For  Nicalon  fiber  CAS  matrix,  kj  =  -6.7350  and  k2  = 
6.2754  (the  modulus  of  elasticity  is  measured  in  MPa  and  the  crack  density  in 
number/mm).  Note  that  the  present  approach  to  the  solution  remains  valid  as  long  as  an 
arbitrary  analytical  relationship  AE  =  f(s)  is  available. 
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A  combination  of  eqns.  (13)  and  (14)  yields  the  relationship  between  the  interfacial 


shear  stress  and  the  matrix  crack  spacing: 

f 


x  = 


Ec  ~  K  -  ki 

k{+k2/  s 


ZfT  r  EmVm 
|2i  EfVf 


EV  T 

2  a  — - — —  —  Cf 

.  ‘  E.V,  ' 


(15) 


Now  it  is  necessary  to  find  a  relationship  between  the  interfacial  shear  stress  and 
the  surface  temperature  of  the  specimen.  This  problem  can  be  addressed  by  considering 
the  equilibrium  between  the  rate  of  the  steady  state  heat  loss  from  a  unit  volume  of  the 
specimen  and  the  rate  of  work  performed  by  the  interfacial  friction  within  this  volume10. 
The  former  quantity  was  presented  in  the  paper  of  Cho  et  al.10  for  the  general  case  where 
the  flow  loss  occurs  through  conduction  in  the  fiber  direction  and  free  convection  and 
radiation  from  the  surface.  In  the  case  of  a  uniform  post-processing  crack  distribution  and 
small-amplitude  vibrations  excited  in  the  course  of  a  nondestructive  test  prior  to  any 
additional  fatigue  loading,  the  temperature  may  be  assumed  independent  of  the  axial 
coordinate  oriented  along  the  fibers.  Therefore,  no  conduction  takes  place  in  the  fiber 
direction.  At  the  sea  level  the  radiation  is  typically  small  compared  to  free  convection 
(although  the  relative  contribution  of  radiation  increases  with  altitude).  Therefore, 
radiation  from  the  surface  may  be  neglected,  although  this  is  not  necessary  for  the 
solution.  Retaining  the  radiation  contribution,  the  rate  of  the  heat  loss  from  the  element 
with  the  surface  area  As  (including  both  surfaces  of  the  specimen)  and  the  volume  V  = 
Ast/2  where  t  is  the  thickness  becomes 


?  =  [A(r,-r„)+*A(7-,4-7?)]y 


(16) 
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In  eqn.  (16),  Ts  and  Ta  are  the  surface  and  ambient  air  temperatures,  respectively, 
h  is  the  heat  transfer  coefficient,  e  is  the  emissivity  and  Po  =  5.67*10  W/m  K  is  the 
Stefan-Boltzman  constant.  As  indicated  above,  the  second  term  in  the  square  brackets  in 
eqn.  (16)  may  be  negligible.  Note  that  the  heat  transfer  coefficient  refers  to  the  mean 
properties  of  the  film  adjacent  to  the  surface  of  the  specimen,  i.e.,  its  evaluation  requires 
the  knowledge  of  T  =  (T$  +  Ta)/2. 

The  heat  transfer  coefficients  from  the  surfaces  of  a  representative  element  can  be 
determined  as 

a=(M0W  (17) 

Z/ 

where  the  subscript  identifies  the  surface,  Nu  is  the  Nusselt  number,  L  is  the  ratio  of  the 
surface  area  of  the  element  to  its  perimeter  and  k  is  the  thermal  conductivity  of  the  film. 
The  Nusselt  number  can  be  found  as  a  function  of  the  Rayleigh  number  (see,  for  example, 
Incropera,  F.P.  and  DeWitt,  D.P.,  “Fundamentals  of  Heat  and  Mass  Transfer,”  4th  edition, 
Wiley,  New  York,  1996).  In  particular,  if  the  surfaces  losing  heat  are  horizontal,  the 
following  formulae  apply: 


Upper  surface:  Nu  =  0.27Ra^  for  10^<Ra  <10^ 

1/4  4  7 

Lower  surface:  Nu  =  0.54  Ra  for  10  <  Ra  <  10 

0.15Ra  73  for  107<Ra<10U 

The  Rayleigh  number  can  be  calculated  by 

Ra,sBLzML 

va 


(18) 


(19) 
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where  g  is  the  gravity  acceleration,  P  is  the  volumetric  thermal  expansion  coefficient,  v  is 
the  kinematic  viscosity  and  a  is  the  thermal  diffusivity  of  the  film  at  its  average 
temperature.  The  total  heat  transfer  coefficient  is  a  sum  of  the  coefficients  of  the  opposite 
surfaces. 

The  instantaneous  work  produced  by  the  interfacial  friction  on  the  slippage  length 
of  one  fiber  is  obtained  as10 

*0 

W  =  2j (ndfT)(uf  -  um)dx  (20) 

0 

where  uf  and  um  are  dynamic  components  of  the  axial  displacements  of  the  fiber  and  the 
matrix  due  to  cyclic  loading  that  are  functions  of  the  x-coordinate.  Note  that  the  upper 
limit  of  integration  given  by  eqn.  (4)  is  affected  by  the  magnitude  of  the  interfacial  shear 
stress.  The  difference  between  dynamic  components  of  the  axial  fiber  and  matrix 
displacements  can  be  found  as 

«/  -  um  =~[fef(x)  ~  &„(*)](*<>  "  *)  (21) 

where  5ef  and  5em  are  the  dynamic  strains  at  the  cross  section  x.  This  equation  reflects  the 
fact  that  the  fiber  and  the  matrix  experience  identical  axial  displacements  at  x  =  x0,  and  the 
change  of  the  length  of  the  element  (xo  -  x)  can  be  found  as  the  mean  strain  within  this 
element  multiplied  by  its  length. 

The  dynamic  strain  in  the  fiber  is  determined  as  a  difference  between  the  total  and 
residual  strains.  The  former  can  be  found  from  eqn.  (2)  but  it  is  more  convenient  to  use 
the  following  expression  that  immediately  follows  from  Fig.  1 : 
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The  latter  strain  is  of  course  (see  Fig.  2),  (afT/Ef)(x/xo). 

Now  the  dynamic  components  of  the  strains  in  the  fibers  and  in  the  matrix  can  be 
found  as 


Substituting  dynamic  strains  given  by  eqns.  (23)  into  eqn.  (21)  and  subsequently, 
integrating  eqn.  (20)  one  obtains 


3VfEf  0 


(24) 


Note  that  the  composite  stress  in  eqn.  (24)  represents  the  maximum  stress  during 
the  cycle,  while  the  minimum  stress  is  assumed  equal  to  zero.  This  is  probably  the  most 
practical  case  for  a  nondestructive  dynamic  testing  where  a  unidirectional  load  is 
periodically  applied  to  the  component  (like  in  the  case  of  acoustic  pressure).  In  the  case 
of  a  stress  ratio  different  from  zero,  the  composite  stress  should  be  replaced  with  the 
stress  range. 

The  rate  of  the  frictional  energy  dissipation  per  unit  volume  can  be  found  as 
recommended  by  Cho  et  al.10,  i.e„ 

w  =  2fW  /  {nr2  si  Vf)  (25) 

where  f  is  the  frequency  of  loading  and  the  factor  “2”  in  the  numerator  accounts  for  the 
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fact  that  equal  amounts  of  energy  are  generated  during  the  loading  and  unloading  phases 
of  each  cycle. 

The  solution  can  be  obtained  by  prescribing  the  surface  temperature.  Then  a 
relationship  between  the  matrix  crack  spacing  and  the  interfacial  shear  stress  can  be 
obtained  from  the  requirement  that  the  rate  the  heat  loss  given  by  eqn.  (16)  must  be  equal 
to  the  rate  of  the  frictional  energy  dissipation  according  to  eqn.  (25).  This  relationship 
should  be  considered  together  with  eqn.  (15)  to  specify  both  the  interfacial  shear  stress  as 
well  as  the  matrix  crack  spacing. 

Discussion  and  Conclusions 

The  solution  presented  in  this  report  outlines  theoretical  backgrounds  for  a 
nondestructive  detection  of  the  presence  and  density  of  post-processing  cracks  in  ceramic 
matrix  composite  materials.  The  density  of  the  matrix  cracks  and  the  interfacial  shear 
stress  can  be  evaluated  using  this  solution,  based  on  the  measurements  of  the  surface 
temperature  of  the  component  subjected  to  forced  periodic  vibrations.  The  solution  is 
obtained  in  a  closed-form,  i.e.,  it  is  accurate  as  long  as  the  basic  assumptions  incorporated 
into  the  analysis  are  valid.  In  particular,  these  assumptions  include  the  form  of  matrix 
cracking,  i.e.  long  bridging  cracks,  and  the  presumed  analytical  relationship  between  the 
change  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  and  the  matrix  crack  spacing.  However,  these 
assumptions  are  justified  by  available  experimental  evidence.  Note  that  vibrations  of  the 
component  are  assumed  to  take  place  in  such  manner  that  the  stresses  are  uniform 
throughout  the  thickness.  This  implies  a  membrane  state  of  stresses  and  in  thin  ceramic 
matrix  components  subjected  to  a  small  amplitude  dynamic  pressure  during  a 
nondestructive  test  such  assumption  is  acceptable.  Another  factor  that  will  be  considered 
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in  the  future  research  is  an  effect  of  viscosity  of  the  matrix  (and  possibly  the  fibers)  on  the 

frictional  heating. 
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A  REVIEW  OF  BENCHMARK  FLOWS  FOR  LARGE  EDDY  SIMULATION 
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Abstract 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  provide  an  overview  of  the  standard  references  on  large  eddy 
simulation  (LES)  of  turbulent  flows  and  to  outline  a  series  of  benchmark  flows  which  can  be  used 
to  test  and  validate  a  new  LES  code.  A  list  of  review  articles  on  LES  is  given,  including  several 
recent  papers  which  show  the  current  state-of-the-art.  References  for  the  standard  subgrid- 
scale  (SGS)  models  are  provided.  An  outline  is  given  of  flows  which  can  be  used  as  test  cases, 
and  references  are  listed  for  previous  direct  and  large  eddy  simulations  of  these  flows,  so  that 
comparisons  can  be  made.  The  emphasis  here  is  on  compressible  flows;  however,  many  of  the 
test  cases  included  are  incompressible.  Lastly,  several  open  issues  in  LES  are  discussed  and  some 
relevant  papers  are  cited. 
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A  REVIEW  OF  BENCHMARK  FLOWS  FOR  LARGE  EDDY  SIMULATION 


G.  A.  Blaisdell 


1  Introduction 

Most  flows  of  engineering  interest  are  turbulent,  and  turbulence  can  have  a  large  effect  on  the  performance 
of  engineering  systems.  For  instance  the  drag  on  a  body  is  generally  higher  for  turbulent  flow;  turbulence 
greatly  increases  heat  transfer  rates,  and  turbulent  mixing  is  important  to  combustion  systems.  Numerical 
simulation  of  turbulent  flows  has  become  a  valuable  tool  for  gaining  insight  into  the  complicated  flow  physics 
of  turbulence  and  it  has  provided  data  for  evaluation  of  engineering  turbulence  models. 

Direct  numerical  simulation  (DNS)  of  turbulent  flows  involves  solving  for  the  time  dependent  motion 
of  all  the  relevant  length  scales  within  a  turbulent  flow.  Because  the  range  of  length  scales  increases  with 
Reynolds  number,  it  becomes  prohibitively  expensive  in  terms  of  computer  resources  to  compute  DNS  of 
high  Reynolds  number  flows.  A  method  for  overcoming  this  limitation  is  to  directly  solve  for  the  large  scale 
motions  and  to  model  the  effect  of  the  small  scale  motions.  This  approach  is  called  large  eddy  simulation 
(LES). 

In  LES  the  small  scales  are  averaged  out  using  a  spatial  filter.  As  a  result  of  the  averaging  procedure 
some  information  is  lost  which  must  be  replaced  with  a  subgrid-scale  (SGS)  model.  The  SGS  model  provides 
a  closure  for  the  subgrid-scale  stresses,  much  the  same  as  the  way  an  engineering  turbulence  model  provides 
information  on  the  Reynolds  stresses.  However,  it  is  believed  that  the  large  scales  vary  widely  from  one  flow 
to  another  while  the  small  scales  are  more  universal.  Therefore,  in  LES  one  can  use  a  simple  SGS  model 
and,  since  the  large  scales  are  solved  for  directly,  the  results  of  an  LES  should  be  more  robust  than  those  of 
an  engineering  turbulence  model. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  provide  an  overview  of  the  standard  references  on  large  eddy  simulation 
(LES)  of  turbulent  flows  and  to  outline  a  series  of  benchmark  flows  which  can  be  used  to  test  and  validate  a 
new  LES  code.  The  scope  of  this  report  is  limited  in  that  it  is  assumed  that  the  LES  code  to  be  developed 
is  a  compressible  flow  finite  difference  code  meant  to  simulate  flows  of  engineering  interest.  Although  it  is 
assumed  that  the  compressible  equations  are  solved,  many  of  the  benchmark  examples  axe  incompressible. 
Therefore,  it  will  be  necessary  to  run  the  code  at  low  Mach  numbers  for  some  of  the  test  cases. 

The  report  is  organized  into  three  sections.  In  the  first  section  a  list  of  general  references  on  LES  is  given, 
followed  by  a  discussion  of  SGS  models  in  current  use.  Section  2  contains  a  list  of  possible  test  cases  for 
validating  an  LES  code.  Then  in  the  third  section  a  list  is  given  of  current  open  issues  in  LES.  An  extensive 
reference  list  is  provided.  Copies  of  most  of  the  references  will  be  given  to  the  technical  contact  at  Wright 
Lab  (Dr.  Miguel  Visbal);  however,  they  are  not  included  as  part  of  this  report. 

1.1  LES  Review  Articles 

There  are  several  good  review  papers  on  LES.  It  is  helpful  to  have  some  historical  perspective  in  looking  at 
these.  LES  was  first  developed  in  the  meteorological  community  in  the  1960’s,  and  it  has  been  used  exten¬ 
sively  in  weather  prediction.  It  was  adopted  for  basic  studies  of  turbulence  by  the  engineering  community 
during  the  1970’s.  Because  of  computer  limitations  during  that  time,  DNS  studies  were  very  limited  and 
LES  was  relied  upon  for  turbulence  simulations.  The  early  work  in  engineering  is  reviewed  in  Ferziger[18], 
where  a  hierarchy  of  turbulence  simulations  is  outlined  which  provides  a  useful  framework  for  understanding 
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turbulence  models  and  turbulence  simulations.  A  review  more  specific  to  DNS  and  LES  and  which  includes 
the  advances  made  in  the  early  1980’s  is  given  in  Rogallo  &  Moin[70]. 

During  the  1980’s  and  early  1990’s  computer  resources  became  sufficient  that  DNS  could  be  used  to  study 
basic  turbulent  flows.  This  avoided  the  ambiguity  of  relying  on  an  SGS  model.  As  computer  capability 
grew,  especially  with  the  proliferation  of  large  parallel  computer  systems,  people  began  to  consider  LES  as  a 
possible  engineering  tool,  or  at  least  as  a  means  to  study  turbulence  at  higher  Reynolds  numbers  and  in  more 
complex  flows.  A  paper  which  considers  the  future  prospects  of  LES  is  given  by  Reynolds[68].  It  is  argued 
that  although  LES  may  become  a  useful  tool  for  solving  the  most  difficult  problems,  traditional  engineering 
turbulence  models  will  continue  to  be  relied  upon  for  routine  design  work.  At  the  current  time  this  is  not  a 
consensus  viewpoint. 

The  current  state-of-the-art  in  LES  is  provided  in  several  recent  review  articles.  An  extensive  review 
which  provides  an  emphasis  on  some  of  the  work  done  in  France  is  given  in  Lesieur  &  Metals  [40]  and  Lesieur 
&  Compte[39].  A  thorough  review  of  LES  and  DNS  simulations  with  an  emphasis  on  the  work  done  by 
researchers  from  Stanford  is  given  in  Piomelli[59,  60].  An  article  written  for  the  general  public  is  Moin 
&  Kim[52],  while  a  more  technical  discussion  of  progress  in  LES  and  some  outstanding  issues  is  given  in 
Moin [54],  Although  it  is  not  a  review  of  LES,  the  paper  by  Crawford  et  al.  [16]  explains  some  of  the  issues 
in  doing  turbulence  simulations  on  parallel  computers.  Lastly,  LES  is  also  used  in  the  wind  engineering 
community,  and  a  good  overview  from  that  perspective  is  given  by  Murakami[57]. 

There  have  been  a  several  conferences  or  special  forums  which  have  focused  on  LES.  One  is  the  recent 
FAICDL  conference  from  which  several  of  the  references  in  this  report  are  taken.  Others  include  the  ASME 
symposium  organized  by  Ragab  &  Piomelli[66]  and  the  AGARD  sponsored  symposium[2]  held  in  Crete  in 
1994. 


1.2  SGS  Model  Formulations 

With  LES  a  spatial  filter  is  applied  to  the  Navier-Stokes  equations  in  order  to  remove  the  smaller  length 
scales.  As  with  traditional  Reynolds  averaging,  this  process  results  in  a  closure  problem.  For  LES  the 
unclosed  terms  are  the  called  the  subgrid-scale  stresses,  and  a  subgrid-scale  (SGS)  model  is  needed.  The 
first  SGS  model  developed  was  the  eddy  viscosity  model  of  Smagorinski[71].  As  with  engineering  turbulence 
models,  a  velocity  scale  and  a  length  scale  are  needed  to  form  the  eddy  viscosity.  The  Smagorinski  model 
uses  a  mixing  length  hypothesis  to  obtain  the  velocity  scale  from  the  length  scale  and  the  resolved  strain  rate. 
Unlike  an  engineering  turbulence  model,  the  length  scale  is  set  by  the  filter  width,  which  is  usually  assumed 
to  be  the  same  as  the  grid  spacing,  although  for  finite  difference  calculations  Moin[54]  and  Spyropoulos[73] 
have  recently  advocated  applying  a  filter  with  a  width  that  is  larger  than  the  grid  spacing.  A  difficulty  with 
the  Smagorinski  model  is  that  the  model  constant  in  the  formula  for  the  eddy  viscosity  must  be  changed 
from  one  flow  to  another  to  get  optimal  results.  Also,  the  formulation  assumes  that  the  SGS  stress  is  aligned 
with  the  resolved  scale  strain  rate,  which  is  not  always  true. 

A  model  which  avoids  the  assumptions  inherent  in  an  eddy  viscosity  model  is  the  scale-similarity  model 
of  Bardina  et  al.  [5].  However,  it  was  found  that  this  SGS  model  does  not  dissipate  any  energy  and  so 
leads  to  a  numerical  instability.  An  ad-hoc  fix  suggested  by  Bardina  is  to  use  a  linear  combination  of  the 
scale-similarity  model  and  Smagorinski’s  model  —  the  so-called  mixed  model.  The  eddy  viscosity  part  of 
the  models  provides  the  needed  dissipation. 

A  third  modeling  approach  is  the  structure  function  model  of  Lesieur [40,  39].  Structure  functions  involve 
correlations  of  velocity  difference  and  for  homogeneous  turbulence  are  related  to  spectra.  The  models  are 
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based  on  theoretical  work  on  homogeneous  turbulence;  however,  the  use  of  structure  functions,  which  are 
computed  in  physical  space,  allows  the  model  to  be  extended  to  inhomogeneous  flows.  This  model  is  not 
widely  used  outside  of  Prance. 

As  noted  above,  one  of  the  difficulties  with  Smagorinski’s  model  is  one  must  change  the  model  constant 
depending  on  the  flow  considered.  However,  a  new  development  which  has  overcome  this  limitation  is  the 
dynamic  model  of  Germano  et  al.  [19].  The  dynamic  model  is  more  properly  referred  to  as  the  dynamic 
procedure,  because  it  is  a  procedure  to  determine  the  model  constant  (coefficient)  as  a  function  of  time  and 
space  in  a  dynamic  way  using  information  from  the  resolved  scales  of  the  LES.  The  formulation  is  complicated 
and  the  interested  reader  is  referred  to  the  review  articles  cited  above  and  the  original  references.  The 
dynamic  model  has  many  nice  properties.  For  instance,  when  Samgorinski’s  model  is  used  in  wall  bounded 
flows  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  damping  function  to  modify  the  eddy  viscosity.  However,  the  dynamic  model 
automatically  gives  the  correct  limiting  behavior  in  the  near  wall  region  without  the  need  for  any  ad-hoc 
damping  functions.  Also,  the  dynamic  model  turns  itself  off  in  laminar  flows  and  so  can  simulate  transitional 
flows  without  any  special  modification.  There  are  some  problems  yet  to  be  completely  resolved  in  using  the 
dynamic  model,  and  these  are  discussed  in  section  3. 

Several  modifications  to  the  dynamic  model  have  been  proposed.  The  most  widely  used  is  that  due  to 
Lilly [42],  The  dynamic  model  makes  use  of  the  Germano  identity,  which  is  a  tensor  equation.  In  order  to 
use  this  relation  to  determine  the  scalar  model  coefficient,  Lilly  proposed  to  use  a  least  squares  approach 
rather  than  the  method  employed  in  the  original  formulation. 

The  dynamic  procedure  was  extended  to  the  mixed  model  by  Zang[87].  (See  also  Vreman  et  al.  [79].)  A 
dynamic  version  of  the  structure  function  model  has  also  been  created. 

Large  eddy  simulation  of  compressible  turbulent  flows  was  first  developed  by  Erlebacher  et  al.  [17]. 
They  used  an  extension  of  the  Smagorinski  model  based  on  mass-weighted  filtering,  similar  to  the  way 
incompressible  turbulence  models  are  extended  to  compressible  flows  using  mass-weighted  averaging.  The 
dynamic  model  was  extended  to  compressible  flows  in  Moin  et  al.  [55]. 

2  Benchmark  Flows 

In  this  section  an  outline  of  flows  is  given  which  can  be  used  to  test  an  LES  code.  The  flows  considered  are  ones 
for  which  DNS  or  LES  have  already  been  computed  and,  therefore,  comparison  can  be  made  with  results  from 
previous  simulations.  It  will  be  obvious  that  the  list  of  references  does  not  include  experimental  investigations. 
However,  it  should  be  emphasized,  that  in  validating  an  LES  code,  comparison  should  be  made  to  both  other 
simulation  results  and  experimental  data.  This  is  especially  true  when  extending  the  simulations  to  higher 
Reynolds  numbers,  where  DNS  data  is  not  available.  However,  a  complete  reference  list  including  relevant 
experimental  work  would  require  a  large  amount  of  time  to  compile  and  would  be  excessively  long.  Therefore, 
the  reference  list  included  here  is  limited  to  DNS  and  LES  simulations.  References  to  relevant  experimental 
research  and  other  simulations  should  be  available  in  the  papers  cited  or  by  searching  on-line  data  bases. 

The  outline  of  simulations  provided  here  is  not  a  critical  review.  Some  of  the  simulations  may  be  better 
suited  as  benchmark  cases  than  others.  Also,  no  assessment  is  provided  as  to  the  quality  of  the  simulation 
results.  Quality  of  the  results  is,  however,  an  important  issue.  Simulations  should  not  be  trusted  merely 
because  no  turbulence  model  was  used  and  the  label  “DNS”  applied.  Simulation  results  should  be  checked 
for  accuracy  based  on  computing  spectra  (when  possible)  and  on  grid  resolution  studies.  Also,  comparison 
with  experimental  data  should  be  included  when  available.  Even  with  the  above  limitations,  it  is  hoped  that 
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the  following  list  will  provide  a  useful  set  of  flows  with  which  to  test  a  new  LES  code.  Again,  the  emphasis 
here  is  on  compressible  flows  amenable  to  solution  by  finite  difference  methods. 

2.1  Compressible  Isotropic  Turbulence 

The  simplest  turbulent  flow  is  decaying  isotropic  turbulence.  LES  of  compressible  isotropic  turbulence 
were  used  by  Moin  et  al.  [55]  to  investigate  their  compressible  formulation  of  the  dynamic  model.  Similar 
simulations  were  done  by  Spyropoulos  &  Blaisdell[74]  and  Spyropoulos[73]  to  more  thoroughly  investigate  the 
ability  of  the  dynamic  model  to  capture  compressibility  effects  and  to  examine  several  other  issues  in  applying 
the  dynamic  SGS  model.  The  above  LES  and  previous  DNS  of  compressible  homogeneous  turbulence  all  used 
initial  conditions  which  created  artificial  acoustic  waves.  Ristorcelli  &  Blaisdell[69]  have  devised  a  method  of 
producing  initial  conditions  which  are  more  consistent  and  which  do  not  produce  strong  acoustic  waves.  They 
have  produced  very  clean  DNS  results;  however,  further  refinement  of  the  initial  conditions  is  continuing. 
The  previous  LES  and  DNS  results  can  be  used  for  comparison;  however,  investigations  into  compressibility 
effects  on  isotropic  turbulence  should  use  the  updated  initial  condition  method  to  avoid  contamination  by 
acoustic  waves  generated  by  strong  transient  behavior. 

2.2  Channel  Flow 

The  most  widely  studied  inhomogeneous  flow  is  fully  developed  turbulent  channel  flow.  This  flow  is  inhomo¬ 
geneous  in  the  wall  normal  direction,  but  is  homogeneous  in  planes  parallel  to  the  wall.  The  first  high-quality 
LES  of  this  flow  was  done  by  Moin  &  Kim[53].  This  was  later  followed  by  a  DNS  by  Kim  et  al.  [32],  which 
has  been  widely  used  as  a  benchmark  simulation.  Detailed  statistics  from  this  simulation  and  comparisons 
with  Reynolds  stress  model  formulations  are  available  in  Mansour  et  al.  [46].  A  DNS  at  higher  Reynolds 
number  has  been  recently  completed  (Mansour,  private  communication).  Piomelli  et  al.  [63]  performed  LES 
of  a  channel  flow  and  pointed  out  the  need  for  consistency  between  the  filter  and  the  model  formulation. 
A  very  high  Reynolds  number  LES  has  been  done  by  Kravchenko  et  al.  [35]  who  used  a  B-spline  spectral 
method  with  embedded  grids,  which  allows  a  very  fine  mesh  near  the  wall  and  a  coarser  mesh  in  the  center 
of  the  channel. 

The  above  simulations  are  incompressible.  They  would  make  suitable  test  cases  for  a  compressible  code 
if  a  low  Mach  number  is  used.  However,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  using  a  compressible  code  to  simulate  fully 
developed  channel  flow.  For  incompressible  flow  the  pressure  only  occurs  inside  a  gradient.  Therefore,  a 
constant  pressure  gradient  can  be  applied  and  it  is  still  possible  to  use  periodic  boundary  conditions  in  the 
streamwise  direction.  (Periodic  boundary  conditions  are  natural  to  use  in  homogeneous  directions.)  However, 
in  the  compressible  equations  the  absolute  pressure  is  important,  and  periodic  boundary  conditions  cannot 
be  used  if  the  pressure  has  a  gradient  in  the  streamwise  direction.  Therefore,  the  compressible  flow  either 
cannot  be  fully  developed  (i.e.  homogeneous)  or  it  cannot  be  pressure  driven.  A  way  around  this  is  to 
drive  the  flow  with  an  artificial  body  force.  This  was  done  by  Coleman  et  al.  [15]  whose  results  were  further 
analyzed  by  Huang  et  al.  [24],  A  similar  approach  was  also  taken  by  Wang  &  Pletcher[83].  There  remains 
some  difficulty  in  interpreting  the  results,  however,  because  of  mean  density  variations  in  the  wall  normal 
direction. 

Channel  flow  simulations  have  also  been  used  to  study  transition.  This  has  been  done  by  Piomelli  & 
Zang[64]  for  incompressible  flow. 
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2.3  Square  Duct 


An  added  complication  over  channel  flow  is  provided  by  flow  in  a  square  duct.  In  addition  to  having  two 
inhomogeneous  directions,  this  flow  develops  a  secondary  mean  flow  that  is  difficult  for  turbulence  models 
to  capture  and  which  is  important  to  heat  transfer.  Flow  in  a  square  duct  has  been  simulated  by  Huser  & 
Biringen[25,  26]  and  Balaras  et  al.  [7]. 

2.4  Curved  Channel 

Another  complication  is  to  consider  flow  in  a  curved  channel.  Incompressible  DNS  have  been  done  by  Moser 
&  Moin[56].  Because  of  the  curved  geometry,  this  flow  could  provide  a  test  of  using  generalized  coordinates. 

2.5  Couette  Flow 

Couette  flow  provides  a  test  case  similar  to  channel  flow;  however,  it  avoids  the  ambiguity  involved  with  the 
pressure,  since  it  is  driven  by  a  moving  wall.  One  difficulty  with  turbulent  Couette  flow,  however,  is  that 
very  long  streamwise  vortical  structures  develop.  An  extremely  long  computational  domain  is  required  in 
order  to  properly  capture  these  structures  and  to  ensure  the  periodic  boundary  conditions  do  not  affect  the 
solution.  A  simulation  has  been  done  by  Komminaho  &  Johansson [33]. 

2.6  Boundary  Layer 

For  incompressible  boundary  layers  on  a  flat  plate  the  standard  for  comparison  is  the  DNS  of  Spalart[72]. 
Again  a  compressible  simulation  of  this  flow  could  be  done  at  low  Mach  numbers. 

The  DNS  by  Spalart  is  of  a  spatially  developing  boundary  layer.  Less  computer  resources  are  required 
to  simulate  a  time-developing  boundary  layer,  and  this  has  been  done  for  compressible  flow  by  Hatay  & 
Biringen[23]  and  Childs  &  ReisenthelflO].  A  DNS  of  a  supersonic  (M^  =  2.25)  spatially  developing  boundary 
layer  has  been  done  by  Rai  et  al.  [67].  This  simulation  gives  a  descent  mean  velocity  profile;  however,  the 
Reynolds  number  is  lower  than  that  of  any  of  the  experiments  available  for  comparison.  An  LES  of  this  same 
flow  was  performed  by  Spyropoulos[73]  and  Spyropoulos  &  Blaisdell[75]  using  a  modified  version  of  the  code 
of  Rai.  They  found  that  the  numerical  errors  associated  with  the  upwind-biased  scheme  of  Rai  suppressed 
the  smaller  resolved  scales  and  caused  the  skin  friction  to  be  underpredicted.  Even  using  a  total  number  of 
grid  points  that  was  only  a  factor  of  3  less  than  that  of  the  DNS,  unsatisfactory  results  were  obtained.  The 
numerical  method  may  be  useful  for  DNS  if  a  sufficient  number  of  grid  points  is  used  to  ensure  the  solution 
is  well  resolved.  However,  the  flow  field  in  an  LES  is  by  definition  not  well  resolved  and,  therefore,  numerical 
errors  can  have  a  large  impact.  This  is  discussed  in  further  detail  in  section  3. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  perform  simulations  at  higher  Mach  numbers.  However,  DNS  of  boundary  layers  up 
to  Mach  6  have  been  done  by  Adams  [1]. 

2.7  Backward  Facing  Step 

One  of  the  standard  test  cases  for  Reynolds  averaged  turbulence  models  is  the  backward  facing  step.  This  flow 
may  not  be  an  appropriate  test  case  for  a  single-block  generalized  geometry  code,  because  of  the  geometric 
singularity  at  the  step  edge;  however,  it  would  make  an  excellent  test  case  for  a  multi-block  code. 

A  very  large  DNS  of  this  flow  has  been  done  by  Le  &  Moin[36]  and  Le  et  al.  [37].  An  LES  on  a  coarser 
grid  has  been  performed  by  Akselvoll  et  al.  [3]. 
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2.8  Cylinder  Wake 


Flow  over  a  circular  cylinder  seems  to  be  becoming  a  standard  test  case  for  LES  codes.  It  also  would  be  a 
good  test  case  for  testing  formulations  for  generalized  geometries. 

An  LES  was  done  by  Beaudan  &  Moin[8]  who  used  the  up- wind  biased  scheme  of  Rai  et  al.  [67].  They  also 
reported  difficulty  due  to  numerical  errors  suppressing  the  turbulence.  They  compared  use  of  the  dynamic 
model  and  the  Smagorinski  model  and  found  that  the  dynamic  model  was  able  to  produce  large  eddy  viscosity 
in  the  correct  regions  of  the  flow,  while  the  Smagorinski  model  put  large  eddy  viscosity  in  regions  of  large 
shear,  even  if  the  flow  there  was  laminar.  Mittal[49]  performed  LES  using  a  second  order  central  scheme  and 
obtained  better  results  than  those  of  Beaudan  &  Moin  who  used  a  fifth  order  upwind-biased  scheme.  Xia 
&  Karniadakis[86]  used  a  finite  element  method  and  make  comparisons  with  the  results  of  Beaudan  &  Moin 
and  Mittal.  Karniadakis  has  pointed  out  that  in  comparing  with  experiments  the  time  history  of  the  base 
pressure  is  a  more  discriminating  quantity  than  integrated  quantities  such  as  the  drag  coefficient.  He  also 
has  presented  results  for  supersonic  flow  over  a  cylinder. 

Li  &  Dalton[41]  have  done  LES  of  oscillating  flow  over  a  cylinder.  This  has  applications  to  ocean 
engineering. 

2.9  Sphere  Wake 

Few  simulations  over  a  sphere  have  been  done.  Two  such  studies  can  be  found  in  Karniadakis[31]  and 
Mittal[50]. 

2.10  Mixing  Layer 

The  compressible  mixing  layer  is  a  standard  test  case  for  compressibility  effects  in  Reynolds  averaged  turbu¬ 
lence  models.  There  have  been  several  simulations  of  time  developing  compressible  mixing  layers;  however, 
they  mostly  have  been  used  to  understand  turbulent  structure,  but  have  not  contained  sufficient  sample  size 
to  obtain  statistical  information.  An  exception  is  the  recent  work  of  Vreman[81]  and  Vreman  et  al.  [80],  who 
have  been  able  to  compute  mean  profiles  and  turbulent  statistics. 

2.11  Jets 

Several  researchers  have  performed  LES  of  a  turbulent  jet.  This  has  mostly  been  done  in  the  computational 
aeroacoustics  (CAA)  community.  Examples  are  Chyczewski  &  Long[14],  Mankbadi[45],  and  Wang  et  al.  [82]. 
The  more  complicated  case  of  a  confined  co-annular  jet  has  been  simulated  by  Akselvoll[4].  Here,  because 
of  the  large  separated  flow,  the  grid  spacing  requirement  in  the  near  wall  region  is  not  as  stringent  as  one 
might  expect. 

Voke  et  al.  [78]  have  performed  an  LES  of  a  jet  impinging  on  a  solid  wall.  This  flow  is  important  in 
combustion  systems. 

2.12  Axial  Vortex 

Strong  rotation  generally  suppresses  turbulence,  and  one  context  in  which  to  study  this  effect  is  in  a  vortex. 
DNS  and  LES  of  a  time  developing  axial  vortex  have  been  done  by  Sreedhar  &  Ragab[76]  using  a  finite 
difference  scheme  in  a  finite  sized  domain.  A  higher  quality  DNS  has  been  done  by  Qin[65]  using  a  spectral 
method  in  an  infinite  domain.  A  simulation  of  an  axial  vortex  embedded  in  a  turbulent  boundary  layer  has 
been  done  by  Liu  et  al.  [43]. 
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2.13  Flow  Over  General  Geometries 


The  ultimate  goal  of  LES  is  to  be  able  to  simulate  complex  flows  of  engineering  interest.  There  are  several 
examples  of  simulations  that  have  taken  steps  in  that  direction.  DNS  of  turbulent  channel  flow  with  riblets 
mounted  on  one  of  the  walls  have  been  performed  by  Chu  &  Karniadakis[13]  and  Choi  et  al.  [12].  Wu  & 
Squires [84]  have  performed  LES  of  a  boundary  layer  encountering  a  bump  using  generalized  coordinates. 
Adams[l]  has  simulated  a  supersonic  compression  ramp,  although  the  grid  used  is  coarse  and  the  compu¬ 
tational  domain  is  small.  Flow  over  an  airfoil  with  separation  has  been  simulated  by  Jansen[27]  using  a 
finite  element  LES  code.  This  study  has  shown  how  important  it  is  to  match  the  exact  conditions  of  the 
experiment,  including  the  effect  of  wind  tunnel  walls  and  surface  roughness  on  the  airfoil. 

These  latter  cases  would  be  of  benefit  to  testing  an  LES  code  for  use  in  generalized  geometries.  However, 
simulating  these  flows  can  require  very  significant  computer  resources. 

3  Open  Issues  in  LES 

There  are  several  open  issues  which  remain  unresolved  in  LES.  They  range  from  fundamental  questions 
regarding  the  basic  formulation  of  the  LES  equations  to  practical  matters  of  applying  LES  to  high  Reynolds 
number  wall  bounded  flows. 

3.1  Effect  of  Numerical  Errors 

Within  the  past  two  years  it  has  become  apparent  that  errors  from  the  differencing  scheme  used  to  compute 
a  large  eddy  simulation  can  have  an  overwhelming  effect.  This  was  not  the  case  with  early  LES  because 
researchers  tended  to  use  spectral  methods,  which  are  very  accurate  for  a  wide  range  of  length  scales. 
However,  with  the  recent  interest  in  more  complex  flows,  simulations  have  been  done  using  finite  difference, 
finite  volume  and  finite  element  methods.  The  emphasis  in  the  current  report  is  on  finite  difference  methods. 
A  finite  difference  method  does  a  better  job  of  representing  smooth  functions  than  functions  with  high- 
wavenumber  oscillations.  Therefore,  the  smaller  resolved  scale  eddies  within  an  LES  using  a  finite  difference 
scheme  are  inaccurate.  However,  the  LES  models  that  are  used  assume  that  the  simulation  is  accurate  up  to 
the  cut-off  wavenumber  representative  of  the  grid  spacing.  The  truncation  error  of  a  finite  difference  scheme 
can  be  larger  than  the  SGS  stress  predicted  by  the  model  and,  therefore,  overwhelm  the  model.  One  way  to 
test  for  this  is  to  run  the  simulation  without  using  the  SGS  model.  If  the  results  differ  little,  then  the  SGS 
model  is  not  active.  This  either  means  that  the  flow  is  well  resolved  —  essentially  a  DNS  —  or  that  numerical 
errors  are  dominating  the  model.  An  additional  concern  comes  up  when  using  the  dynamic  procedure  to 
compute  the  model  coefficients.  Since  the  dynamic  procedure  uses  information  from  the  smallest  resolved 
scale  eddies,  if  these  are  contaminated  by  large  numerical  errors,  the  coefficients  computed  will  be  incorrect. 

Ghosal[22]  performed  a  theoretical  analysis  of  the  effect  of  truncation  and  aliasing  errors  on  LES  calcu¬ 
lations.  It  was  determined  that  low  order  differencing  schemes  would  be  almost  completely  dominated  by 
truncation  errors.  For  higher  order  methods  aliasing  errors  become  a  concern.  Aliasing  errors  are  caused 
by  nonlinear  terms  or  terms  with  nonconstant  coefficients.  For  instance,  a  product  of  two  terms  can  create 
a  function  that  oscillates  with  a  spatial  wavenumber  that  is  higher  than  what  the  grid  can  support  (corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  Nyquist  frequency).  When  a  high  wavenumber  mode  is  discretized  it  mimics  or  is  aliased 
to  a  lower  wavenumber  mode.  This  causes  an  error  which  can  lead  to  nonlinear  instabilities.  Aliasing  errors 
are  traditionally  thought  of  in  the  context  of  spectral  methods;  however,  they  also  occur  for  finite  difference 
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schemes.  They  are  less  important  for  low-order  schemes  because  the  high  wavenumber  modes  which  give 
rise  to  aliasing  errors  are  suppressed. 

Kravchenko  &  Moin[34]  have  investigated  the  effect  of  numerical  errors  on  LES  calculations  of  a  channel 
flow.  They  also  give  a  nice  analysis  of  aliasing  errors  and  the  relation  between  energy  conservation  properties 
and  stability  for  incompressible  flow.  The  issue  of  numerical  errors  is  also  pointed  out  in  the  review  of 
Moin[54]. 

Spyropoulos[73]  and  Spyropoulos  &:  Blaisdell[75]  performed  LES  of  a  supersonic  boundary  layer  on  a  flat 
plate  using  an  upwind-biased  finite  difference  scheme.  They  found  that  the  upwind-biased  scheme  artificially 
suppressed  the  smaller  turbulent  scales,  resulting  in  reduced  skin  friction.  The  SGS  model  was  ineffective 
and  no  computational  savings  could  be  realized  relative  to  a  DNS. 

In  a  recent  paper  Mittal  &  Moin[51]  discuss  the  use  of  upwind  schemes  in  LES.  However,  there  is  not 
a  consensus  view  on  this  issue  in  the  LES  community.  Some  researchers  hold  to  the  view  that  LES  can  be 
done  with  no  SGS  model,  in  which  case  the  numerical  error  of  the  differencing  scheme  acts  as  a  type  of  SGS 
model.  The  argument  is  that  all  a  model  must  do  is  provide  a  mechanism  to  dissipate  energy.  From  the  flows 
that  have  been  simulated  using  this  approach,  it  seems  that  this  might  work  for  free  shear  flows,  in  which 
the  large  scales  dominate  and  the  small  scales  are  passive.  However,  for  wall  bounded  flows,  in  which  the 
small  scale  eddies  in  the  near  wall  region  are  important,  this  approach  is  like  to  give  poor  results.  It  would 
be  useful  to  have  a  systematic  comparison  of  different  methods  on  a  variety  of  flows  so  that  their  ranges  of 
validity  can  be  established. 

For  complex  geometry  flows,  traditional  CFD  methods  employ  implicit  time  advancement  schemes.  The 
issue  of  explicit  versus  implicit  schemes  for  turbulence  simulations  is  addressed  in  Choi  &  Moin[ll]. 

3.2  Generation  of  Turbulent  Inlet  Conditions 

One  large  difference  between  LES  and  Reynolds  averaged  calculations  is  that  at  an  inflow  boundary  with 
turbulent  flow  the  boundary  conditions  for  LES  must  be  time  dependent  and  should  represent  the  dynamics 
of  the  large  scale  eddies  coming  into  the  domain.  One  approach  which  has  been  widely  used  is  to  generate 
artificial  turbulence  at  the  inlet  and  to  allow  it  to  develop  into  realistic  turbulence  downstream.  Examples  of 
this  approach  is  given  in  Le  &  Moin[36],  Le  et  al.  [37],  and  Lund  et  al.  [44].  The  disadvantage  of  the  method 
is  that  it  can  require  a  significant  distance  for  the  nonlinear  turbulent  processes  to  become  established  and 
to  develop  realistic  turbulence. 

A  second  approach  is  to  carry  out  two  simulations  simultaneously.  One  simulation  is  of  a  simple  flow, 
such  as  a  fully  developed  channel  flow.  Data  from  a  plane  in  the  simple  simulation  is  then  fed  into  the  inlet 
of  the  complex  simulation.  In  this  way  realistic  turbulence  with  the  correct  spatial  and  temporal  correlations 
is  supplied.  This  approach  is  discussed  by  Moin[54]  for  the  cases  of  a  co-annular  dump  combustor  and  a 
two-dimensional  diffuser.  It  has  also  been  used  for  a  boundary  layer  by  Wu  &  Squires[85].  As  an  additional 
problem,  Moin  points  out  that  in  comparing  between  LES  and  experiments  it  is  very  important  that  the 
boundary  conditions  are  the  same.  Small  difference  in  inflow  conditions  or  differences  in  outflow  geometry 
can  have  significant  effects  on  the  results. 

As  an  alternative  to  providing  turbulent  inflow  conditions,  one  may  simulate  the  transition  process.  This 
can  either  be  natural  transition  or  by-pass  transition.  For  natural  transition  inflow  disturbances  still  have 
to  be  specified,  but  it  is  easier  to  specify  small  disturbances  rather  than  fully  nonlinear  turbulent  flow.  For 
by-pass  transition  a  mechanism  for  tripping  the  flow  must  be  provided,  such  as  simulating  a  blowing  and 
suction  slot.  Simulating  the  transition  process  has  the  advantage  of  not  having  to  specify  turbulent  inflow 
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conditions;  however,  it  can  require  a  long  development  distance  to  obtain  fully  turbulent  flow  and  for  some 
flow  situations  it  may  not  be  appropriate. 

3.3  Approximate  Boundary  Conditions 

Another  issue  with  boundary  conditions  arises  for  high  Reynolds  number  simulations  of  wall-bounded  flows. 
The  production  of  turbulence  within  a  boundary  layer  is  controlled  by  the  near-wall  dynamics.  For  high 
Reynolds  numbers  this  near-wall  region  can  be  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  boundary  layer  thickness.  Therefore,  it 
becomes  prohibitively  expensive  to  compute  the  details  of  the  eddies  in  the  near- wall  region.  A  way  to  get 
around  this  is  to  provide  an  approximate  boundary  condition  at  some  distance  away  from  the  wall.  This  is 
similar  to  using  wall  functions  in  a  Reynolds  averaged  calculation,  except  that  the  approximate  boundary 
conditions,  as  they  are  called,  must  be  time  dependent. 

Examples  of  approximate  boundary  conditions  are  given  in  Piomelli  et  al.  [61]  and  Balaras  et  al.  [6,  7], 
Simple  approximate  boundary  conditions  have  been  widely  used  in  wind  engineering  and  meteorology  where 
the  Reynolds  numbers  are  so  large  that  computing  the  near-wall  region  of  a  boundary  layer  is  infeasible.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  that  this  issue  is  very  important  to  the  future  application  of  LES  to  engineering  flows 
at  high  Reynolds  numbers. 

3.4  Formulation  for  Complex  Geometry 

LES  has  gained  a  lot  of  attention  as  a  possible  tool  for  analyzing  complex  flows  for  which  engineering 
turbulence  models  fail  or  for  which  the  time  dependent  motion  is  important.  However,  there  are  several 
issues  in  applying  LES  to  complex  flows. 

3.4.1  Dynamic  Model  Localization 

The  dynamic  procedure  provides  a  means  of  computing  model  coefficients  which  are  functions  of  time  and 
space.  This  is  very  desirable  for  complex  flows,  since  it  makes  sense  to  have  the  model  adjust  to  the  local 
dynamics.  However,  the  original  derivation  of  the  relations  for  the  model  coefficients  has  some  mathematical 
inconsistencies  and  difficulties  with  numerical  stability.  In  Germano’s  identity  the  model  coefficient  occurs 
in  two  locations,  one  inside  a  filter  and  one  outside.  The  original  formulation  simply  moved  the  coefficient 
outside  the  filtering  operation;  however,  if  the  coefficient  is  a  function  of  space  and  time,  this  is  inconsistent. 
Another  difficulty  is  that  the  relations  for  the  model  coefficients  involve  the  ratio  of  two  quantities,  and  it 
can  happen  that  the  quantity  in  the  denominator  may  approach  zero  locally.  In  the  original  formulation  it 
was  recognized  that  this  ill-conditioned  behavior  could  give  rise  to  a  numerical  instability,  and  so  an  aver¬ 
aging  procedure  was  employed  over  homogeneous  directions  to  make  the  model  coefficients  better  behaved. 
However,  even  with  the  averaging  procedure  it  is  still  possible  to  obtain  eddy  viscosities  that  are  large  and 
negative.  Therefore,  the  model  coefficients  are  often  clipped  to  ensure  the  eddy  viscosity  or  at  least  the  sum 
of  the  eddy  and  molecular  viscosities  is  positive.  However,  for  a  complex  geometry  problem  there  are  no 
homogeneous  directions  and  so  a  method  must  be  found  to  make  the  local  values  of  the  model  coefficients 
well  conditioned. 

Kim  &  Menon[48]  have  used  a  simple  localization  procedure  based  on  local  spatial  averaging.  A  rigorous 
approach  to  localization  based  on  solving  a  Fredholm  integral  equation  was  developed  by  Ghosal  et  al.  [20]. 
However,  because  it  is  complicated  and  computationally  expensive  it  has  not  been  widely  used.  A  simpler, 
approximate  method  was  developed  by  Piomelli  &  Liu  [62]  in  which  the  local  coefficient  inside  the  filter  in 
Germano’s  identity  is  time  lagged  from  the  coefficient  outside  the  filter.  Also,  the  denominator  in  the  relation 
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for  the  model  coefficient  is  made  to  be  positive  definite,  which  helps  with  the  numerical  stability  problem. 
A  method  which  averages  in  time  over  Lagrangian  particle  paths  was  proposed  and  used  by  Meneveau  et  al. 
[47].  It  was  also  used  in  the  boundary  layer  calculations  of  Wu  &  Squires  [85].  Although  several  localization 
procedures  have  been  successfully  used,  it  remains  to  be  seen  which  method  is  best  for  use  in  complex 
geometry  flows. 

An  issue  related  to  localization  is  that  in  uniform  flow  the  dynamic  procedure  produces  an  indeterminate 
form  (0/0).  Piomelli  &  Liu  [62]  state  that  any  spurious  values  of  the  model  coefficient  determined  in  this 
manner  will  have  little  effect  because  in  a  uniform  flow  the  computed  strain  rates  are  small  giving  a  negligible 
eddy  viscosity.  However,  Spyropoulos  &  Blaisdell[75]  found  it  necessary  to  set  the  coefficient  to  zero  in  the 
freestream  of  their  boundary  layer  simulation. 

3.4.2  Filtering  in  Generalized  Coordinates 

When  the  SGS  models  are  formulated  they  are  usually  put  in  terms  of  Cartesian  tensors.  Most  researchers 
who  have  applied  LES  to  problems  in  curvilinear  coordinates  have  not  provided  any  details  on  how  the  LES 
equations  or  the  models  are  implemented.  An  issue  to  address  is  how  the  filter  is  applied  to  the  equations 
when  there  are  mesh  metrics  that  arise  from  the  coordinate  transformation.  This  issue  has  been  considered  in 
a  series  of  papers  by  Jordan  &  Ragab[30]  and  Jordan[28,  29].  They  recommend  filtering  the  equations  after 
the  coordinate  transformation  is  performed,  so  that  the  filter  is  defined  in  terms  of  computational  coordinates 
rather  than  physical  coordinates.  They  also  recommend  bringing  the  mesh  metric  factors  outside  the  filtering 
process  based  on  the  fact  that  they  are  smooth  functions.  These  seem  to  be  good  recommendations  and 
they  have  been  applied  to  flow  over  a  cylinder;  however,  further  investigation  is  needed. 

3.4.3  Commutation  of  Filtering  and  Differentiation 

A  more  fundamental  questions  regarding  LES  was  raised  by  Ghosal  &  Moin[21]  who  pointed  out  that  for 
nonuniform  grids  the  filtering  operation  does  not  commute  with  differentiation  as  is  generally  assumed 
when  the  LES  equations  are  derived.  They  were  able  to  devise  a  filtering  method  that  commutes  with 
differentiation  up  to  second  order  in  the  filter  width.  However,  this  is  a  difficulty  if  one  wishes  to  use 
high-order  finite  difference  schemes,  such  as  the  compact  differencing  schemes  of  Lele[38].  A  filter  which 
commutes  to  arbitrary  order  was  developed  by  van  der  Ven[77];  however,  it  is  limited  to  infinite  domains 
with  no  boundaries.  A  survey  of  the  issue  and  an  attempt  to  create  discrete  filters  which  commute  with 
discrete  derivatives  is  given  by  Blaisdell[9].  The  above  investigations  have  considered  only  Cartesian  grids 
(with  possible  grid  stretching)  and  the  issue  of  commutation  of  filters  for  generalized  geometries  has  not  even 
been  addressed. 

3.5  Formulation  for  Compressible  Flows 

One  other  issue  is  that  for  compressible  turbulent  flows  there  are  several  terms  which  are  neglected  in 
the  formulation  of  Erlebacher  et  al.  [17].  Moin  et  al.  [55]  found  that  these  terms  were  small  for  isotropic 
turbulence;  however,  no  investigation  of  their  significance  for  inhomogeneous  flows  has  been  done  and  this 
remains  an  open  issue. 
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Abstract 

The  design  of  efficient,  real-time  solutions  for  the  problem  of  segmenting  images  into  “ho¬ 
mogeneous”  regions  is  critical  for  the  success  of  computer  vision  applications  such  as  automatic 
target  recognition,  medical  imaging  and  industrial  automation.  When  images  present  texture 
regions,  image  segmentation  becomes  one  of  the  most  challenging  problems  in  computer  vision. 
In  this  research  we  developed  a  texture  segmentation  technique  based  on  the  minimum  descrip¬ 
tion  length  principle  applied  to  multiband  images,  that  works  directly  on  semi-compressed  data 
obtained  using  a  wavelet  decomposition.  The  proposed  algorithm  saves  time  and  space  by  op¬ 
erating  on  compressed  data.  Furthermore,  since  it  is  based  on  the  MDL  principle,  it  does  not 
require  ad  hoc  parameters  and  it  is  efficiently  implemented  using  an  incremental  approach. 
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1  Introduction 


The  design  of  efficient,  real-time  solutions  for  the  problem  of  segmenting  images  into  “homoge¬ 
neous”  regions  is  critical  for  the  success  of  computer  vision  applications  such  as  automatic  target 
recognition,  medical  imaging  and  industrial  automation.  One  of  the  most  challenging  aspects  of  this 
problem  is  that  most  natural  scenes  present  texture.  Although  texture  is  an  important  character¬ 
istic  for  the  analysis  of  images,  it  has  not  been  formally  defined  to  this  day,  despite  its  importance 
and  ubiquity.  As  a  result,  most  techniques  using  texture  are  for  the  most  part  ad  hoc. 

In  an  effort  to  understand  texture,  they  have  been  classified  into  one  of  four  classes  [7]:  strongly 
ordered ,  such  as  a  brick  wall,  weakly  oriented ,  such  as  wood  grain,  disordered ,  such  as  grass,  and 
compositional,  such  as  a  human-made  net.  A  better  understood,  related  problem  to  texture  seg¬ 
mentation,  is  automatic  texture  classification.  Most  algorithms  for  automatic  texture  classification, 
rely  on  extracting  quantitative  measures  derived  from  co-occurrence  matrices  of  a  given  region. 
However,  most  of  these  quantitative  measures  are  not  reliable,  unless  they  are  computed  within 
a  single  texture  region  and  therefore  cannot  be  directly  applied  to  texture  segmentation.  Thus, 
most  existing  texture  segmentation  techniques  have  been  designed  as  extensions  of  border-based  or 
region-based  algorithms  to  segment  homogeneous  gray-level  regions  [2,  8,  3],  Some  of  the  problems 
that  these  approaches  must  face  are  1)  the  selection  of  which  features  should  be  used  to  describe 
the  texture;  2)  the  fact  that  texture  is  only  well  defined  at  a  region  level,  but  not  at  the  pixel  level; 
and  3)  the  dimensionality  of  the  feature  space  is  in  general  large. 

Recently,  multiresolution  approaches  [11,  10]  have  been  proposed  to  address  the  above  problems, 
since  the  resolution  at  which  an  image  is  observed  changes  the  scale  at  which  the  texture  is  per¬ 
ceived.  In  this  research  we  explored  a  new  multiresolution  approach  combining  a  pyramid-structure 
obtained  using  a  wavelet  image  decomposition  with  an  minimum  description  length  (MDL)  based 
segmentation.  The  proposed  algorithm  provides  several  advantages  over  previous  approaches.  In 
particular,  it  works  directly  on  semi-compressed  data,  thus  significantly  reducing  time  and  space 
requirements.  Furthermore,  since  it  is  based  on  the  MDL  principle,  it  does  not  depend  on  ad  hoc 
parameters.  Finally,  it  can  be  efficiently  implemented. 

This  report  is  organized  as  follows.  In  section  2  we  present  the  new  algorithm.  In  section  2.1 
we  give  a  review  of  image  compression  using  wavelets.  In  section  2.2  we  describe  the  MDL-based 
segmentation  algorithm.  The  algorithm  is  illustrated  with  two  examples  in  section  3.  Finally,  in 
section  4  we  summarize  our  results  an  indicate  directions  for  future  research. 


2  Texture  Segmentation  of  Compressed  Images 


In  this  research  effort  we  explored  a  hierarchical  approach  to  texture  segmentation  using  semi- 
compressed  data.  Image  compression  is  concerned  with  minimizing  the  number  of  bits  required  to 
represent  images.  Traditional  applications  of  image  compression  are  storage  and  transmission  of 
images.  It  is  only  recently,  that  attention  has  been  dedicated  to  its  use  for  the  development  of  fast 
algorithms  that  work  directly  on  compressed  data.  The  obvious  advantages  of  using  compressed 
data  are  that  decompression  of  the  data  is  avoided  and  that  the  algorithms  process  a  reduced 
amount  of  data.  A  less  obvious  advantage  is  that  most  compression  techniques  are  based  on 
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transformations  into  the  frequency  domain  that  make  frequency  information,  such  as  texture,  more 
explicit. 


2.1  Image  Compression  using  Wavelets 


Most  image  compression  techniques  fall  into  one  of  two  main  categories,  predictive  coding  and 
transform  coding,  or  a  combination  of  these  two.  Predictive  coding  techniques  operate  directly  on 
pixels  to  exploit  data  redundancy.  Transform  coding  techniques  use  a  reversible,  linear  transform 
to  pack  information  into  semi-compressed  data  as  a  small  number  of  samples  which  are  then  fully- 
compressed  using  quantizing  and  coding.  When  the  channels  of  a  filter  are  used  to  perform  coding, 
the  technique  is  called  subband  coding.  An  important  property  of  subband  coding  is  that  in  the 
transform  domain  the  transformed  coefficients  are  not  correlated,  thus  resulting  on  “decorrelation” 
of  the  original  data.  Although  the  only  transform  that  achieves  exact  decorrelation  or  diagonaliza- 
tion  is  the  Karhunen-Loeve  transform,  several  other  transforms  achieve  near  diagonalization,  such 
as  the  discrete  cosine  transform  and  the  wavelet  transform. 

A  simple  and  yet  powerful  compression  technique  is  based  on  using  a  pyramid  image  represen¬ 
tation.  From  an  original  image,  a  coarse  approximation  is  derived,  for  example  by  using  a  lowpass 
filter  and  a  downsampler.  The  coarse  image  and  the  predicted  error  (the  difference  between  the 
original  image  and  the  upsampled  and  filtered  coarse  image)  can  then  be  compressed.  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  is  then  accomplished  by  adding  the  coarse  image  and  the  predicted  error.  This  process  can 
then  be  iterated  over  an  over,  forming  a  pyramid.  One  way  of  building  this  pyramid  is  to  use  a 
Wavelet  decomposition.  The  wavelet  transform  has  the  advantages  that  it  provides  good  local¬ 
ization  both  in  frequency  and  space  domain  and  that  its  window  size  changes  with  the  frequency 
content  of  the  image.  Furthermore,  the  wavelet  transform  provides  orientation  sensitive  informa¬ 
tion  at  various  resolutions,  that  is  specially  well  suited  for  texture  segmentation.  Thus,  we  chose 
this  compression  technique  as  the  basis  for  our  segmentation  algorithm.  The  pyramid  obtained 
this  way  is  then  segmented  using  a  multi-band  multi-resolution  segmentation  technique  based  on 
the  minimum  description  length.  The  pyramid  construction  as  well  as  the  segmentation  algorithm 
used  are  described  in  more  detail  next. 


2.1.1  Image  Pyramids  using  Wavelets  from  filters 


To  implement  the  wavelet  transform  we  used  the  same  set  of  Quadrature  Mirror  Filters  (QMF) 
that  have  been  successfully  used  by  Franques  and  coworkers  [4],  These  QMF  filters  have  eight  taps 
as  follows: 
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=  M  8) 

M2)  = 

— 9.3241559e  -  02 

=  M7) 

M3)  = 

9.1663910e  —  02 

=  M  6) 

M  4)  = 

6.9660920e  —  01 

=  M5) 
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Figure  1:  Decomposition  of  an  image  using  a  two-level  dyadic  tree. 


and  are  such  that 

£ ha(k )  =  V2 

k 


"^2  h0(k)h0(k  4-  21)  =  6(1) 

k 


hi(k)  =  '£(-l)kh0(-k  +  l) 

k 

The  octave-band  tree  split  was  then  obtained  by  splitting  the  lower  half  of  the  spectrum  into 
two  equal  bands  in  the  horizontal  and  vertical  directions,  at  each  level  of  the  tree,  as  shown  in 
Figure  1.  The  image  was  symmetrically  extended  before  filtering,  to  reduce  distortions  due  to 
boundary  effects.  This  process  generates  at  each  level  a  coarse  approximate  of  the  input  image 
and  three  orientation  selective  detail  images,  which  are  very  important  for  texture  segmentation. 
Figure  2  shows  a  three-level  hierarchical  decomposition  of  an  image. 

2.2  MDL  based  Segmentation 

The  Minimum  Description  Length  (MDL)  principle  is  based  on  Occam’s  Razor,  the  principle  which 
says  that  one  should  prefer  the  simpler  of  two  theories  explaining  some  data,  if  everything  else  is 
being  equal.  For  MDL,  Occam’s  Razor  is  applied  in  a  coding  sense,  by  fitting  models  to  the  given 
data,  encoding  the  model  parameters  and  the  data  using  these  models,  and  selecting  the  model 
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Figure  2:  Wavelet  representation  of  an  image  using  three  levels  of  detail  and  coarse  images. 


that  results  in  the  smallest  code  length.  This  approach  exploits  the  tradeoff  existing  between  the 
complexity  of  a  model  and  how  well  it  fits  the  data. 

The  MDL  principle  was  first  used  for  image  segmentation  by  Leclerc  [6],  and  more  recently  by 
Kanungo  et  al  [5]  and  Zhu  and  Yuille  [12].  In  this  section  we  summarize  the  segmentation  algorithm 
proposed  in  [5],  since  it  is  fast  and  suitable  to  process  the  multiband  compressed  images  obtained 
using  the  wavelet  decomposition.  The  main  advantages  of  this  approach  are  that  it  guarantees 
closed  regions,  it  does  not  require  the  use  of  arbitrary  parameters,  thus  providing  consistent  results, 
and  it  can  be  efficiently  implemented. 

The  idea  behind  the  algorithm  is  to  optimize  a  cost  function  representing  the  length  of  encoding 
a  segmentation  of  the  given  image,  into  a  set  of  non-overlapping  regions  that  are  homogeneous  in 
a  statistical  sense.  In  particular,  the  algorithm  encodes  an  image  segmentation  as  a  collection  of 
regions  modeled  as  polynomial  surfaces  of  variable  degree,  perturbed  by  zero  mean  Gaussian  noise 
and  whose  boundaries  are  described  using  a  chain  code  representation.  Thus,  the  algorithm  will 
select  the  image  regions,  as  well  as  the  degree  and  coefficients  of  polynomials  that  best  fit  the  given 
data  in  each  region. 

Formally,  consider  an  image  with  d  bands,  let  0  =  {uj}  denote  the  image  segmentation  into 
regions  {u>j}  and  let  Y  represent  the  image  data  and  Yj  represent  the  image  data  within  region 
u>j.  Further,  assume  that  the  image  comes  from  a  stochastic  process  that  can  be  characterized 
as  polynomial  gray  scale  surfaces  of  unknown  degree  plus  Gaussian  noise  described  by  a  vector  of 
parameters  (3  =  {(3j}-  Then,  the  MDL  objective  function  to  optimize  is  given  by: 

L(Y,  n,  (3)  =  L(Q)  +  L((3 |fi)  +  L(Y |fi,  0).  (1) 

where  the  first  term  is  the  length  of  encoding  the  region  boundaries,  the  second  term  is  the  length 
of  encoding  the  parameters  and  the  last  term  is  the  length  of  encoding  the  residuals.  Each  of  these 
terms  are  described  in  more  detail  next. 
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Figure  3:  Graph  representation  of  an  image  segmentation. 


2.2.1  Encoding  the  boundaries 


The  region  boundaries  are  encoded  by  representing  the  given  segmentation  using  a  graph  where 
the  nodes  correspond  to  boundary  intersections  and  the  links  correspond  to  the  boundary  branches 
between  the  intersections,  as  shown  in  Figure  3.  In  turn,  this  graph  can  be  described  in  terms  of 
its  number  of  connected  components,  a  reference  node  for  each  component,  followed  by  the  number 
of  branches  out  of  that  node,  followed  by  the  lengths  of  the  boundary  branches  and  chain  codes 
representing  the  path  of  the  boundaries  along  the  pixel  grid. 

Thus,  assuming  that  at  each  point  the  number  of  possible  directions  is  3  (i.e.  the  number  of 
adjacent  grid  points,  excluding  the  current  one),  and  neglecting  the  cost  of  encoding  the  number 
of  connected  components  and  the  reference  points,  the  first  term  of  the  encoding  cost  can  be 
approximated  by  [9]: 

i(fl)  =  J2  (li  lQg  3  +  log*(*t)  +  log(2.865064)) 
i 

where  k  is  the  length  of  the  boundary  i  and  log*  (x)  =  log  x  +  log  log  x  -fi  log  log  log  x  +  ...  up  to  all 
positive  terms. 


2.2.2  Encoding  the  parameters 


The  second  cost  term,  L{(3 |fi),  encodes  the  parameters  describing  the  regions  and  it  can  be  expressed 
using  Rissanen  s  [9]  expression  for  optimal-precision  analysis  that  says  that  K  independent  real- 
valued  parameters  characterizing  n  data  points  can  be  encoded  using  (K/ 2)  log  n  bits.  Thus, 

\  lognj 
i 


where  rij  is  the  number  of  pixels  in  region  j,  and  Kpj  is  the  number  of  free  parameters  describing 
region  j.  is  a  function  of  the  number  of  bands  d  and  the  number  of  polynomial  coefficients  per 
band  in  region  j,  my 


d{d+  1) 


+  dmj 


ITlj 


2  (fli  +  2)(?j  +  1) 


where  gj  is  the  degree  of  the  polynomial  in  region  j. 
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2.2.3  Encoding  the  residuals 

The  first  two  terms  of  the  cost  correspond  to  the  length  of  describing  the  boundaries  of  the  regions 
and  the  ideal  polynomial  surfaces  and  the  noise  parameters.  The  third  term,  on  the  other  hand, 
corresponds  to  the  length  of  encoding  the  data,  given  the  model.  In  another  words,  the  third  cost 
term  L(Y\Q,0)  models  the  residuals  between  the  ideal  polynomial  surface  and  the  actual  data. 

L(Y\Cl,/3 )  can  be  written  using  Shannon’s  theorems  [1]  as: 

L{Y\n,/3)  =  -\ogp{Y\n,p) 

Assuming  that  the  conditional  probability  distribution  can  be  written  as  the  product  of  the 
individual  probability  distributions  for  all  the  image  regions  in  ft,  which  in  turn  can  be  written  as 
the  product  of  the  individual  probability  distributions  for  all  the  pixel  values  in  each  region,  we 
have: 

L(F|ft,/3)  ==  -^logpiYjlPj)  =  -££log  pfalft) 
i  i  i 

Since  the  individual  pixel  conditional  distributions  are  Gaussian  distributions,  such  that: 

P(Vi \Pj)  =  ~ '  -v, i  exP [Vi  ~  [Vi  ~ 

(27r)  2  [Sj  |  2  t  z  J 

where  fij  is  a  point  on  a  polynomial  surface,  we  have: 

pOj'IA)  - - ST - s-exp  f_TTtr“‘:e{sJ1Sj}l 

where  Sj  is  the  sample  covariance  matrix  in  region  j. 

Furthermore,  using  the  fact  that  the  distributions  are  Gaussian  and  that  the  maximum  likehood 
estimate  for  the  covariance  matrix  Ej  is  Sj  we  have  that 

t  race(EJlSj)  =  d 

and  thus 

P(Yi\Pj)  =  - zrL - ^7 exp  d 

2.2.4  Incremental  Implementation 

Using  the  results  described  above,  the  objective  function  to  be  minimized  is  given  by: 

L(Y,  ft,/?)  =  ^(/jlog3  +  L°{li))  +  £  -Kfy  log tij  +  ^2  -nj[dlog27r  +  log |Ej|  +  d] 
i  j  J 

Unfortunately,  the  minimum  of  this  objective  function  cannot  be  found  analytically.  Thus,  we 
use  a  steepest  decent  approach  that  searches  for  local  minimums.  This  is  done  by  starting  with 
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an  initial  segmentation  of  small  regions  (1  or  2  pixels)  and  iteratively  merging  the  two  adjacent 
regions  that  decrease  the  objective  function  the  most. 

Let  ut  and  cov  be  two  adjacent  regions.  If  these  two  regions  are  merged  the  overall  objective 
cost  change  Stv  is  given  by: 

$tv  =  hv  log  3  +  log  ltv 

+  — l°g  jS'f  |  +  nv  log  \SV  |  -  (nt  +  nv)  log  |<St„|] 

+  2^Kpt  log Ut  +  Kjv  log Uv  ~  Kbeta tv  loS(n«  +  nv)} 

where  Stv  is  the  sample  covariance  matrix  of  the  combined  region  ut  U  w„.  Thus,  computing  5tv 
requires  estimating  the  covariance  of  the  merged  region.  This  can  be  an  expensive  operation  if  the 
size  of  the  regions  is  large.  Furthermore,  in  order  to  decide  which  two  regions  need  to  be  merged 
next,  the  change  in  codelength  must  be  computed  for  every  pair  of  adjacent  regions.  Fortunately, 
this  computation  can  be  done  incrementally  as  follows. 

Let  Yt  be  an  nt  x  1  column  vector  with  the  gray  scale  pixel  values  in  part  ut  and  Yv  be  an  nv  x  1 
column  vector  with  the  gray  scale  pixel  values  of  part  uv.  Let  g  be  the  order  of  the  polynomials 
used  to  fit  the  parts,  and  m  =  (g  +  l)(g  +  2)/2  be  the  number  of  polynomial  coefficients.  Let  $£  and 
be  an  nt  x  m  and  an  nv  x  rn  matrix  of  m  basis  functions  spanning  the  polynomials,  evaluated 
at  each  of  the  nt  and  nv  pixels  -  i.e.  products  of  powers  of  pixel  row  and  column  coordinates 
—  respectively.  Finally,  let  ©£  and  ©„  be  two  m  x  1  column  vectors  with  the  optimal  regression 
coefficients  for  ut  and  ljv,  respectively.  Using  these  definitions,  we  have: 

Yi  =  $j@j  +  i  =  t,  v 

where  and  '•I'„  are  vectors  of  zero  mean  Gaussian  noise  with  covariance  a2 1,  and  Qt  and  0„  are 
estimated  by  minimizing  the  expected  fitting  error: 

e*  =  ||  Yi-  <3>i©,j|  i  =  t,v 


The  solution  to  this  problem  is  given  by: 


©i  =  M 

and 

mSi  =  Y?Yi  -  ©ftfcfr]  i  =  t,v 


Then,  ®tv  and  Stv  can  be  incrementally  computed  by  using  the  fact  that 


YfvYtu  =  Y[Yt  +  YX 

and 

QlvYtv  =  &tYt  + 


A  further  advantage  of  this  approach  is  that  the  matrices  used  in  this  computation  are  all  of 
fixed  dimensions,  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  regions  involved. 
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Figure  4:  Example  1.  (a)  Original  256x256  image  composed  of  four  textures,  (b)  Ideal  segmentation 
of  (a). 

3  Examples 


Next  we  show  two  examples  of  texture  segmentation  using  the  proposed  algorithm.  First,  we 
show  the  results  obtained  segmenting  an  image  artificially  made  by  mosaicing  four  textures.  This 
example  is  important,  since  the  true  segmentation  is  known  by  construction,  and  can  be  objectively 
compared  with  the  obtained  result.  Figure  4(a)  shows  the  original  image,  while  Figure  4(b)  shows 
the  true  segmentation.  Figure  5  shows  its  wavelet  decomposition.  The  result  of  segmenting  the 
lowest  resolution  image  (64  x  64)  using  its  four  bands  is  shown  in  Figure  6.  It  is  seen  that  the  four 
regions  are  correctly  segmented  except  for  a  few  small  regions. 

The  second  example  shows  the  segmentation  of  a  ladar  image  of  a  real  vehicle  among  heavy 
clutter.  Figures  7(a)  and  (b)  show  the  intensity  and  range  images,  respectively.  Figures  8  and  9 
show  their  wavelet  decomposition.  Figures  10,  11  and  12  show  the  results  obtained  segmenting  the 
lowest  resolution  images  using  the  four  bands  of  the  intensity  image,  the  four  bands  of  the  range 
image,  and  using  all  eight  bands  respectively.  It  is  seen  that  the  best  segmentation  is  obtained  when 
all  bands  are  used.  In  this  case  different  parts  of  the  target  truck,  such  as  its  roof,  hood,  wheels, 
side  door,  cargo  bed,  etc.  are  all  differentiated.  Also  the  different  textures  of  the  background  and 
floor  are  segmented. 


4  Conclusions  and  Future  Work 


An  algorithm  for  texture  image  segmentation,  combining  a  wavelet  image  compression  technique 
with  an  MDL  based  segmentation  approach  was  presented.  The  algorithm  operates  on  semi- 
compressed  data,  thus  it  significantly  reduces  the  time  and  memory  requirements  for  image  seg- 
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Figure  5:  Wavelet  decomposition  for  Example  1.  (a)  128  x  128.  (b)  64  x  64. 


Figure  6:  Segmentation  result  for  Example  1. 
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(a)  (b) 

Figure  7:  Example  2.  (a)  Original  intensity  image,  (b)  Original  range  image. 


(a)  (b) 

Figure  8:  Wavelet  decomposition  for  Example  2,  intensity  data,  (a)  128  x  128.  (b)  64  x  64. 
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Figure  10:  Segmentation  result  for  Example  1,  using  intensity  bands. 
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Figure  11:  Segmentation  result  for  Example  1,  using  range  bands. 


Figure  12:  Segmentation  result  for  Example  1,  using  intensity  and  range  bands. 
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mentation.  Furthermore,  the  multibands  obtained  using  a  wavelet  decomposition  present  selective 
orientation  data  that  is  useful  to  segment  texture.  Finally,  using  an  MDL  approach  eliminated  the 
need  for  the  selection  and  tuning  of  ad  hoc  parameters. 

As  part  of  our  future  research,  we  will  explore  the  use  of  this  algorithm  to  train  an  automatic 
target  recognition  system  capable  of  detecting  and  recognizing  targets  in  the  presence  of  occlusion 
and  clutter.  This  will  be  accomplished  by  training  the  system  using  segmented  regions  as  opposed 
to  training  the  system  using  whole  objects.  In  this  way,  the  system  will  be  able  to  recognize  targets 
even  if  parts  of  it  are  occluded. 
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Abstract 


In  modem  aero-engines,  a  turbine  disk  is  normally  cooled  by  compressed  air.  A  literature  survey  regarding  the 
turbine  disk  cooling  reveals  that  although  the  average  air-cooling  heat  transfer  coefficient  is  generally  high,  the  local 
heat-transfer  coefficient  at  the  disk  rim  is  low.  Jet  cooling  could  be  used  to  enhance  the  heat  transfer  at  the  rim,  but 
its  implementation  is  costly.  It  is  believed  that  one  of  the  major  causes  of  the  high  temperature  at  the  rim  is  the  low 
thermal  conductivity  associated  with  the  turbine  disk  material.  Based  on  this  understanding,  a  turbine  disk  that 
incorporates  radially  rotating  heat  pipes  is  introduced.  The  incorporation  of  the  heat  pipe  would  significantly 
increase  the  effective  thermal  conductance  of  the  disk  and  spread  the  heat  from  the  disk  rim  to  a  much  large  surface 
area.  A  unique  disk  design  that  employs  interconnected  heat  pipe  branches  is  also  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  cost 
reduction.  To  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  new  turbine  disk,  a  simplified  analysis  based  on  the  one-dimensional 
and  steady-state  assumptions  is  made.  The  analytical  results  indicate  that  the  disk  that  incorporates  the  heat  pipe 
could  reduce  the  disk  rim  temperature  by  more  than  300  °C,  with  only  a  moderate  increase  in  the  disk  base 
temperature.  In  conclusion,  a  turbine  disk  that  employs  rotating  heat  pipes  is  very  effective  for  the  disk  rim 
temperature  reduction,  and  it  could  find  important  applications  in  high-pressure  gas  turbines,  such  as  those  being 
developed  under  the  Air  Force  program  of  the  Integrated  High  Performance  Turbine  Engine  Technology. 

Nomenclature 

A2  circumferential  surface  area  at  disk  rim 

a0,  a,  constants  in  the  general  solution  of  the  modified  Bessel  differential  equation 

h  heat  transfer  coefficient  between  the  cooling  air  and  disk  surfaces 

ht  heat  transfer  coefficient  at  the  inner  surface  of  the  disk 

h,  I i  the  modified  Bessel  functions  of  the  first  kind 

K0,  Kj  the  modified  Bessel  functions  of  the  second  kind 

k  thermal  conductivity  of  the  disk  material 

khp  effective  thermal  conductance  of  the  heat  pipe 

Kff  effective  thermal  conductance  of  the  disk  incorporating  the  rotating  heat  pipe 

q  heat  transfer  rate  at  the  disk  rim 

Rer  rotational  Reynolds  number  (=  (nr2/v) 

r,  disk  inner  radius 

r2  disk  rim  radius 

r  radial  location 

r*  dimensionless  radial  location,  (r  -  r,)/(r2  -  r,) 

T  disk  temperature 

Tc  cooling  air  temperature 

Td  disk  rim  temperature 

z  axial  location 
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8  disk  thickness 

81  disk  thickness  at  disk  inner  radius 

(p  ratio  of  the  volume  occupied  by  the  heat  pipe  to  the  total  disk  volume 

v  kinematic  viscosity  of  cooling  air 

to  disk  rotational  speed 

0  disk  excess  temperature  (=  T  -  Tc) 

Background  Information 

Temperature  limitations  are  the  most  crucial  limiting  factors  to  the  efficiency  of  a  gas  turbine  engine.  An 
increased  turbine  inlet  temperature  decreases  both  specific  fuel  and  air  consumption  while  increasing  efficiency. 
This  desired  high  temperature,  however,  is  often  in  conflict  with  available  materials  that  can  withstand  the  high 
temperature.  Like  turbine  blades  and  nozzle  guide  vanes  of  an  aero-engine,  turbine  disks  are  cooled  by  compressed 
air  that  is  bled  from  the  compressor  (Fig.  1).  However,  as  the  turbine  is  working  at  an  increasingly  high  temperature, 
the  disk  rim  temperature  may  also  reach  an  unbearably  high  level.  For  example,  the  disk  rim  temperature  of  a  high- 
pressure  turbine  in  a  development  engine,  under  the  Air  Force  program  of  the  Integrated  High  Performance  Turbine 
Engine  Technology  (IHPTET),  has  exceeded  1000  °C  that  is  approaching  the  creep  limitation  of  the  disk  material. 

The  disk  cooling  through  compressed  air  has  been  studied  extensively  in  the  past.  Notable  studies  in  this  area 
include  those  by  Metzger  (1970),  Metzger  et  al.  (1979),  Owen  (1988,  1992),  and  Nakata  et  al.  (1992).  Metzger 
(1970)  studied  the  heat  transfer  and  pumping  on  a  rotating  disk  with  freely  induced  and  forced  cooling.  The 
experimental  configurations  included  an  unshrouded  disk  that  simulated  freely  induced  disk  cooling  condition,  disk 
with  back  shroud,  disk  with  both  front  and  back  shrouds,  and  front  and  back  shrouds  with  shroud  rim.  The 
experiments  showed  that  with  a  relatively  small  space  ratio,  Z(/r0  =  0.167  where  z0  is  the  disk-to-shroud  space  and  r0 
is  the  disk  radius,  the  heat  transfer  results  in  terms  of  Nusselt  number,  Nu,  approached  those  for  an  unshrouded  disk 
rotating  in  an  infinite  medium.  The  correlations  for  the  unshrouded  disk  are  available  under  both  laminar  and 
turbulent  flow  conditions.  The  heat  transfer  rate  under  this  unshrouded  condition  is  a  function  of  rotational  Reynolds 
number  Rer,  based  on  the  rotational  speed  to  and  the  disk  radius  r0.  When  the  rotating  speed  is  high,  the  average  heat 
transfer  coefficient  as  calculated  using  the  available  correlation  would  be  very  high.  For  instance,  the  average  heat 
transfer  coefficient  may  exceed  1,000  W/m2-°C  when  the  rotational  Reynolds  number  is  on  the  order  of  107.  From 
the  perspective  of  disk  cooling,  however,  it  is  the  local  heat  transfer  coefficient  at  the  disk  rim  that  is  important  for 
the  reduction  of  the  maximum  disk  temperature. 

Owen  (1992)  described  several  rotating  disk  systems  that  more  resemble  the  working  condition  of  a  turbine  disk. 
These  systems  include  rotor-stator  systems,  rotating  cavities  with  radial  outflow,  rotating  cavities  with  radial  inflow, 
rotating  cavities  with  axial  through-flow,  and  contra-rotating  disks.  For  the  rotating  cavity  related  to  the  disk-cooling 
with  radial  outflow,  some  experimental  and  numerical  results  were  presented  by  Owen  (1992).  These  results  were  in 
terms  of  local  Nusselt  number  versus  dimensionless  disk  radial  location,  x  =  r/b,  where  b  is  the  outer  radius  of  the 
disk.  The  variation  of  local  Nusselt  number  with  different  rotational  Reynolds  numbers  was  also  considered.  The 
experiments  indicated  that  for  small  values  of  x,  Nu  increased  radially  as  air  is  entrained  into  the  boundary  layers. 
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For  a  larger  x,  Nu  decreased  as  the  temperature  of  the  air  inside  the  none-entraining  Ekman-type  boundary  layer 
increased  with  radius  r.  Near  the  disk  rim,  the  value  of  Nusselt  number  dropped  down  to  almost  zero  when  the 
rotational  Reynolds  number  was  relatively  large.  The  same  behavior  of  the  local  Nusselt  number  was  also  reported 
by  Nakata  et  al.  (1992)  when  the  laminar  flow  over  the  disk  was  numerically  analyzed. 

Based  on  the  aforementioned  discussion,  the  local  heat  transfer  rate  at  the  disk  rim  needs  to  be  enhanced  if  the 
turbine  disk  rim  temperature  is  to  be  significantly  reduced.  A  common  practice  for  this  enhancement  is  to  utilize  a 
jet  impingement  at  the  rim.  This  approach  usually  involves  the  impingement  of  cooling  jets  onto  the  blade 
attachment  region  at  the  rim.  Metzger  et  al.  (1979)  experimentally  studied  the  jet  cooling  at  the  rim  of  a  rotating  disk 
for  the  enhancement  of  the  heat  transfer  in  that  region.  The  experimental  results  indicated  that  the  heat  transfer  rates 
were  unaffected  by  impingement  for  small  jet  flowrates.  To  gain  significant  enhancement  in  heat  transfer  rates, 
flowrates  of  at  least  one-tenth  the  disk  pumping  flow  capacities  is  required  for  a  single  jet.  When  a  multiple  jet  array 
is  used,  this  is  a  relatively  large  amount  air  flow  from  the  compressor.  The  authors  further  concluded  that  many 
multiple  jet  rim  cooling  configurations  were  probably  not  very  effective  in  raising  the  rim  cooling  rates  although 
they  may  help  to  reduce  the  radial  inflow  of  hot  combustion  gases.  This  phenomenon  can  be  explained  by  the 
theory  of  rotationally  dominant  zones  and  impingement  dominant  zones  (Metzger  and  Grochowsky,  1977).  When 
the  cooling  jet  flowrate  is  low,  the  jet  is  apparently  swept  away  by  the  pumped  boundary  layer  on  the  disk  surface 
before  it  has  any  significant  effect  on  the  disk  surface.  In  summary,  the  jet  cooling  may  be  used  for  the  reduction  of 
the  maximum  temperature  at  the  rim,  but  it  is  costly  and  would  consume  a  relatively  large  amount  of  compressed 
air. 

It  is  believed  that  one  of  the  major  causes  of  the  high  temperature  at  the  disk  rim  is  the  low  thermal  conductivity 
of  the  disk  material  under  a  high  heat  transfer  rate  from  the  rotor  blade  or  the  hot  combustion  gas  into  the  disk. 
Typical  thermal  conductivity  of  commonly  used  materials  for  an  aero-engine  disk  is  on  the  order  of  10  W/m-°C  (6.4 
Btu/h-ft-°F)  to  25  W/m-°C  (14.4  Btu/h-ft-°F).  With  this  low  thermal  conductivity,  most  of  the  heat  that  is  transferred 
into  the  disk  is  accumulated  in  the  disk  rim  region.  Even  with  a  high  heat  transfer  coefficient  between  the  disk 
surface  and  the  cooling  air,  the  heat  dissipation  is  still  not  effective  due  to  the  small  actual  heat-transfer  surface  area 
near  the  disk  rim.  It  is  believed  that  if  the  heat  could  be  spread  from  the  disk  rim  to  the  inner  portion  of  the  disk,  the 
temperature  at  the  disk  rim  could  be  substantially  reduced  under  the  same  air  cooling  condition,  due  to  an  increase  in 
the  actual  heat  transfer  area.  To  achieve  this  goal,  the  thermal  conductivity  of  the  disk  material  or  the  thermal 
conductance  of  the  disk  must  be  increased.  The  selection  of  the  turbine  disk  material  is  based  on  many  important 
and  often  conflicting  factors,  such  as  stress,  temperature,  and  corrosion  conditions.  At  the  present  time,  the  selection 
of  a  disk  material  that  could  satisfy  turbine  working  requirements  and  at  the  same  time  has  a  sufficiently  high 
thermal  conductivity  is  virtually  impossible.  As  a  result,  the  effort  in  this  study  focuses  on  the  improvement  of  the 
thermal  conductance  of  the  disk. 

In  this  study,  radially  rotating  heat  pipes  are  introduced  as  an  alternative  means  for  cooling  turbine  disks  through 
the  increase  of  disk  effective  thermal  conductance.  For  this  application,  miniature  heat  pipes  that  have  a  radius  on 
the  order  of  1  to  2  mm  are  expected  to  be  employed.  Heat  pipes  in  general  are  passive  heat  transfer  devices  that  may 
have  an  effective  thermal  conductance  hundreds  of  times  higher  than  the  thermal  conductivity  of  copper  (380-400 
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W/m-°C).  The  effective  thermal  conductance  of  the  low-temperature  miniature  heat  pipes  with  water  as  the  working 
fluid  is  on  the  order  of  100  to  200  times  that  of  copper,  as  evaluated  by  Cao  et  al.  (1997)  from  their  experimental 
dada  based  on  the  cross-sectional  area  of  the  vapor  space.  The  miniature  heat  pipes  to  be  used  in  the  disk  cooling  are 
high-temperature  heat  pipes  with  a  liquid  metal  as  the  working  fluid,  which  in  general  have  a  much  higher  heat 
transfer  capacity  compared  to  that  of  low-temperature  heat  pipes.  The  high-temperature  miniature  heat  pipe  has  also 
been  proposed  for  the  cooling  of  turbine  rotor  blades  (Cao,  1 996).  The  effective  thermal  conductance  of  the  high- 
temperature  miniature  heat  pipe  excluding  the  shell  effects,  as  evaluated  from  the  results  of  Cao  and  Chang  (1997), 
is  on  the  order  of  500  to  1,000  times  that  of  copper.  This  in  turn  is  more  than  5,000  to  10,000  times  the  thermal 
conductivity  of  commonly  used  disk  materials.  The  incorporation  of  the  heat  pipe  that  has  such  a  high  thermal 
conductance  is  expected  to  increase  the  thermal  conductance  of  the  disk  dramatically  while  occupying  a  reasonably 
small  amount  of  volume  in  the  disk. 

Proposed  Turbine  Disk  Configurations  Incorporating  Radially  Rotating  Heat  Pipes 

Figure  2  schematically  illustrates  a  turbine  disk  with  a  number  of  radially  rotatimng  heat  pipes  embedded  in  the 
disk.  The  heat  pipes  are  circumferentially  arranged  and  extend  radially  from  the  disk  rim  towards  the  inner  radius  of 
the  disk.  The  heat  pipe,  however,  is  not  required  to  extend  to  the  inner  radius  of  the  disk;  its  length  is  determined  by 
the  heat  transfer  requirement  from  the  disk  rim  to  the  inner  portion  of  the  disk.  The  cross-sectional  area  of  the  heat 
pipe  should  be  as  small  as  possible  for  the  disk  strength  consideration  (d  ~  3  mm).  For  a  gas  turbine  employing  the 
traditional  dovetail  attachment,  the  maximum  disk  temperature  would  occur  near  the  tip  of  the  dovetail.  As  a  result, 
the  heat  pipe  should  extend  as  closely  to  the  dovetail  tip  as  possible  provided  that  the  strength  consideration  is 
satisfied.  A  heat  pipe  arrangement  under  this  consideration  is  elaborated  in  detail  A  of  Fig.  2.  The  spaces  between 
the  individual  heat  pipes  could  be  reserved,  among  other  considerations,  for  the  passages  that  supply  the  cooling  air 
to  the  rotor  blades. 

The  heat  pipes  employed  in  this  application  are  radially  rotating  heat  pipes  without  any  requirement  for  a  wick 
structure.  The  heat  pipe  structure  is  very  simple.  It  consists  of  an  elongated  cavity  that  is  air-evacuated  and  filled 
with  an  amount  of  working  fluid.  Because  of  this  simple  structure,  the  reliability  of  the  heat  pipe  should  be  very 
high.  The  liquid  return  mechanism  from  the  condenser  section  to  the  evaporator  section  is  provided  by  the 
centrifugal  force  due  to  the  rotating  motion  of  the  disk.  As  mentioned  earlier,  the  study  of  Cao  and  Chang  (1997) 
indicated  that  the  heat  transfer  capacity  of  this  type  of  heat  pipe  is  very  high  due  to  the  high  rotating  speed  of  the 
turbine  rotor.  The  heat  pipe  can  be  directly  fabricated  in  the  disk  and  the  disk  material  is  also  the  shell  of  the  heat 
pipe.  In  this  case,  the  incorporation  of  the  heat  pipe  into  the  disk  would  not  render  any  significant  weight  penalty. 
Only  a  small  volume  penalty  would  be  involved.  For  a  turbine  disk  that  is  traditionally  forged,  the  elongated  heat 
pipe  cavities  could  be  formed  through  the  cores.  The  heat  pipe  cavities  can  also  be  formed  through  drilling  after  the 
disk  is  forged.  In  case  that  the  disk  could  be  cast,  the  heat  pipe  cavity  could  be  more  conveniently  formed  and  the 
heat  pipe  having  an  irregular  and  complex  geometry  could  be  employed.  Another  important  feature  for  the  present 
application  is  that  the  exact  boundary  between  the  heat  pipe  evaporator  section  in  the  outer  portion  of  the  disk  and 
the  heat  pipe  condenser  section  in  the  inner  portion  of  the  disk  is  not  prescribed.  The  evaporator  length  or  condenser 
length  would  be  determined  by  disk  working  conditions  that  include  the  heat  input  near  the  disk  rim,  the  air  cooling 
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conditions  over  the  disk  surface,  and  the  geometry  of  the  disk  and  heat  pipe.  For  the  present  application,  sodium  can 
be  used  as  the  heat  pipe  working  fluid,  which  has  a  working  temperature  range  of  about  600-1200  °C.  The 
compatibility  of  sodium  with  Inconel,  which  is  the  commonly  used  disk  material  for  aero-engines,  has  been 
documented  (Faghri,  1995;  Dunn  and  Reay,  1994).  The  compatibility  of  some  other  nickel-based  alloys  with 
sodium,  such  as  Hastelloy  X,  has  also  been  indicated  in  the  literature  (Dunn  and  Reay,  1 994). 

For  the  disk  shown  in  Fig.  2,  a  number  of  individual  heat  pipes  are  employed.  The  independence  of  each  heat 
pipe  would  definitely  increase  the  reliability  of  the  whole  disk  system.  However,  the  heat  pipe  filling  and  processing 
may  be  costly  if  the  number  of  the  heat  pipes  in  a  disk  is  large.  Fig.  3  presents  a  new  heat  pipe  design  in  the  disk, 
which  includes  a  circumferentail  slot  and  a  number  of  heat  pipe  branches.  As  indicated  in  the  figure,  the 
circumferential  slot  is  provided  near  the  inner  radius  of  the  disk.  Through  this  slot,  the  individual  heat  pipe  branches 
are  interconnected.  As  a  result  of  this  interconnection,  the  whole  disk  becomes  a  single  heat  pipe  that  can  be 
processed  and  filled  with  working  fluid  only  once,  and  the  fabrication  cost  of  the  disk  could  be  substantially 
reduced.  With  this  configuration,  however,  a  relatively  uniform  liquid  distribution  among  the  individual  heat  pipe 
branches  should  be  guaranteed.  It  is  believed  that  through  optimizing  the  working  fluid  charge  ratio  and  the  slot 
configuration,  the  potential  liquid  distribution  problem  could  be  solved. 

Simplified  Analyses 

In  the  previous  section,  the  rotating  heat  pipe  has  been  proposed  to  achieve  a  higher  thermal  conductance  for  the 
turbine  disk.  To  justify  the  application  of  the  heat  pipe,  the  effectiveness  of  the  disk  that  incorporates  the  heat  pipe 
should  be  evaluated.  A  comprehensive  analysis  would  involve  liquid-vapor  two-phase  flow  in  the  heat  pipe,  three- 
dimensional  heat  conduction  in  the  disk  material,  flow  field  of  the  cooling  air  surrounding  the  disk,  and  the  heat 
input  condition  at  the  disc  rim.  An  analysis  of  this  level  would  necessitate  a  detailed  numerical  approach,  which  is 
beyond  scope  of  the  present  study. 

In  this  report,  a  simplified  analytical  model  that  seeks  a  closed-form  solution  is  adopted.  Although  the  analysis  is 
simplified,  it  would  reflect  the  major  performance  characteristics  of  the  turbine  disk  that  incorporates  the  heat  pipe 
cooling  technique.  The  emphasis  in  this  analysis  is  placed  on  the  performance  comparison  between  the  disk  with  the 
heat  pipe  and  the  disk  without  the  heat  pipe.  The  reduction  of  the  maximum  disk  temperature  at  the  rim  is 
considered  as  the  major  criteria  for  the  performance  comparison. 

To  obtain  a  closed-form  analytical  solution,  the  disk  is  isolated  from  other  turbine  components  with  a  simplified 
geometry  as  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  air  cooling  condition  is  represented  by  an  average  heat  transfer  coefficient  h  in 
association  with  the  cooling  air  temperature  Tc.  At  the  disk  rim,  either  a  heat  transfer  rate  q  or  a  rim  temperature  Td 
is  specified.  As  indicated  in  the  figure,  the  normally  contoured  turbine  disk  has  been  simplified  as  a  plane  one.  As  a 
result,  the  disk  thickness  5  shown  in  Fig.  4  should  be  interpreted  as  an  effective  disk  thickness.  For  a  conservative 
analysis,  however,  it  can  be  simply  taken  to  be  the  disk  thickness  at  the  rim.  As  indicated  in  Fig.  1,  a  turbine  disk  is 
usually  much  thicker  at  the  inner  radius,  r  =  rh  than  at  the  rim.  Also,  the  cooling  condition  at  the  inner  surface  of 
the  disk  may  be  different  from  that  at  the  side  surfaces.  To  take  these  differences  into  account,  an  effective  heat 
transfer  coefficient,  hh  which  may  be  different  from  h,  is  specified  at  r  =  r, . 
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Since  the  disk  thickness  is  usually  much  smaller  than  the  disk  radius,  the  disk  is  thermally  lumped  in  the  turbine 
axial  direction,  z,  and  only  the  temperature  variation  in  the  radial  direction,  r,  is  considered.  To  further  simplify  the 
problem,  the  heat  pipe  in  the  disk  is  considered  as  a  thermal  conductor  with  an  effective  thermal  conductance  of  khp. 
The  value  of  the  heat  pipe  effective  thermal  conductance  can  be  evaluated  using  the  heat  pipe  testing  or  analytical 
results  from  the  literature.  The  order  of  the  magnitude  of  the  heat  pipe  effective  thermal  conductance  has  also  been 
discussed  in  the  background  information  of  this  report.  Once  khp  is  obtained,  the  effective  thermal  conductance  of 
the  disk  can  be  evaluated.  Since  the  heat  transfer  has  been  lumped  in  the  axial  direction,  it  can  be  assumed  that  the 
radial  heat  conduction  in  the  disk  material  and  the  heat  transfer  in  the  heat  pipe  conductor  are  parallel.  The  effective 
thermal  conductance  of  the  disk,  keJgr,  based  on  this  parallel  conduction  model  can  be  evaluated  by  the  following 
relation: 

Kff=(}~<P)k  +  <pkhp  (1) 

where  k  is  the  thermal  conductivity  of  the  disk  material,  cp  is  the  ratio  of  the  cross-sectional  area  occupied  by  the 
heat  pipe  to  the  total  cross-sectional  area  of  the  disk. 

Having  introduced  the  concept  of  the  effective  disk  thermal  conductance,  the  heat  transfer  problem  as  illustrated 
in  Fig.  4  can  be  treated  as  conduction  problem  under  a  cylindrical  system  with  appropriate  boundary  conditions.  As 
mentioned  earlier,  the  major  purpose  of  this  analysis  is  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  disk  incorporating  the 
heat  pipe  in  comparison  with  the  disk  without  the  heat  pipe.  A  turbine  disk  without  the  heat  pipe  is  first  analyzed. 
The  governing  equation  based  on  the  simplified  one-dimensional  conduction  model  under  the  steady-state  condition 
is  a  Bessel’s  modified  differential  equation  of  the  following  form: 

r-(r—)-m2r20  =  0  (2) 

dr  dr 

where  Q  =  T-TC  is  the  excess  temperature,  m  is  a  parameter  defined  by  the  following  equation: 


m 


2h 

Sk 


(3) 


A  temperature  boundary  condition  is  specified  at  the  outer  radius  (disk  rim),  r  =  r2,  and  a  convection  boundary 
condition  is  given  at  the  inner  radius,  r  =  r,\ 


dr  k 


at  r  =  r, 


(4) 


0  =  Td-Tc 


0, 


at  r  =  r2 


(5) 
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As  mentioned  earlier,  the  boundary  condition  at  r  =  r2  could  be  specified  in  terms  of  a  given  heat  transfer  rate  q. 
Practically,  however,  the  heat  transfer  rate  into  the  disk  at  the  rim  is  difficult  to  estimate  accurately.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  temperature  at  the  rim,  Td,  can  be  more  conveniently  measured.  Td  in  the  present  study  also  represents  the 
maximum  temperature  of  the  disk  that  should  be  limited  to  an  acceptable  level.  The  general  solution  of  Eq.  (2)  is: 


0(r)  =  a0I0(mr)  +  ^KQ{mr)  (6) 

where  I0  is  the  modified  Bessel  function  of  the  first  kind,  of  order  zero,  and  Kq  is  the  modified  Bessel  function  of 
the  second  kind,  of  order  zero,  ao  and  a,  are  constants  to  be  determined  by  the  given  boundary  conditions.  These  two 
constants,  a0  and  ah  as  determined  by  the  two  boundary  conditions,  Eqs.  (4)  and  (5)  are: 


Uo(mri  (mr\  )Wd 

a  - - k - 

w 

[I0(mrx)K0(mr2)- K0(mrl)I0(mr2)]-±-[Kl(mrl)I0(mr2)  +  K0(mr2)Ix(mrx)\m 

k 

and  (7) 

a  -  0d~a  i^oP^) 

0  h(m) 

(8) 

Once  the  temperature  distribution  in  the  radial  direction  is  obtained,  the  heat  transfer  rate  into  the  disk  rim  can  be 
found  by  the  following  relation  in  connection  with  Eq.  (6): 


q  =  kA2  (— )  =  kA2  [a0mlx  ( mr2 )  -  axmKx  ( mr2 )]  (9) 

dr 

where  A2=  2nr28  is  the  circumferential  surface  area  at  r  =  r2. 

Having  obtained  the  solution  for  a  conventional  disk,  the  disk  that  incorporates  the  heat  pipe  is  then  considered. 
In  this  case,  the  heat  transfer  rate  from  Eq.  (9)  is  specified  at  the  disk  rim,  and  the  disk  rim  temperature  becomes  an 
unknown  that  is  to  be  found  from  the  solution  of  the  problem.  With  this  arrangement,  the  disk  rim  temperatures  for 
the  two  disks  can  be  compared  with  the  same  heat  input  rate  at  the  rim  and  the  same  air  cooling  conditions  at  the 
disk  surfaces.  The  governing  equation  for  this  case  is  similar  to  Eq.(2)  with  k  replaced  by  keg.  The  general  solution 
that  contains  two  constants  to  be  determined  is  as  follows: 


dir)  =  aoh  (mr  )  +  axK0  (mr ) 


(10) 
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where  m  is  a  parameter  defined  by  the  following  equation: 


m 


2 


(11) 


The  two  boundary  conditions  for  this  problem  are  given  by  the  following  relations: 


dd_ 

dr 


-0, 


at 


r  =  r. 


(12) 


cW 

dr 


A2kejff 


at  r  -r2 


(13) 


The  two  constants  in  the  general  solution  (Eq.  (10)),  as  determined  by  the  above  two  boundary  conditions,  are: 


Uoim)— - w/i(wri)]  q 


a , 


m2  [Kx  ( mr2  )Ix(mr[)-  Kt  (mrt )/,  (mr2 )]  —  [isT,  (mr2  )/0  (mr} )  +  K0  ( mrx )/,  {mr2 )] 


\m 


'eff 
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(14) 
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Results  and  Discussion 


(15) 


Once  the  analytical  solutions  are  obtained,  the  calculations  are  then  made  for  a  typical  disk  configuration  and  the 
air  cooling  condition  as  follows: 

A  =  24  W/m-K;  h  =  500  W/m2-K;  6d  =  Td- Tc  =  1010-525  =485  °C;  r,  =  0.07  m;  r2  =  0.3  m;  5  =  0.033  m;  5,  = 

0.1 155  m;  and  A2  =  0.062  m2. 

Notice  that  the  rim  temperature  Td  is  taken  to  be  1010  °C,  which  is  very  high  for  many  commonly  used  turbine 
disk  materials.  The  heat  pipe  radius  is  taken  to  be  1.5  mm  and  the  number  of  the  heat  pipes,  or  the  number  of  the 
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heat  pipe  branches  when  the  disk  design  in  Fig.  3  is  considered,  is  58.  The  effective  thermal  conductance  of  the  disk 
incorporating  the  heat  pipe,  as  evaluated  based  on  Eq  (1),  is  keff=  1670.W/m-K,  where  a  moderate  value  of  khp/k  = 
6,250  for  the  heat  pipe  effective  thermal  conductance  has  been  used.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  calculation  of 
the  heat-pipe  effective  thermal  conductance  in  the  present  case  should  base  on  the  cross-sectional  area  of  the  vapor 
space  because  the  disk  material  is  actually  the  shell  of  the  heat  pipe.  The  calculated  volume  fraction  of  the  heat 
pipes,  cp,  is  about  1.1  to  1.5  percent.  The  value  of  h,  is  related  to  h  through  h,  =  (S/8)/)  =  3. 5 A,  where  5iis  the  disk 
thickness  at  the  inner  radius  and  h,  is  the  corresponding  adjusted  heat  transfer  coefficient  at  that  location.  As 
mentioned  earlier,  the  purpose  of  adjusting  h,  is  to  take  into  account  the  effect  of  the  much  larger  disk  thickness  at  r 
=  r,. 

The  calculation  procedure  has  been  mentioned  in  the  previous  section  and  is  repeated  here.  The  temperature 
distribution  for  the  case  of  a  conventional  disk  with  Td  specified  at  the  disk  rim  is  determined  by  using  Eqs.  (6),  (7) 
and  (8).  The  heat  transfer  rate,  q,  into  the  disk  rim  is  then  calculated  by  using  Eq.  (9).  This  heat  transfer  rate  is  used 
as  the  boundary  condition  at  the  rim  for  the  disk  that  incorporates  the  heat  pipe.  The  cooling  conditions  in  terms  of 
the  heat  transfer  coefficient  and  cooling  air  temperature  are  kept  the  same.  The  solutions  for  the  case  of 
incorporating  the  heat  pipe  are  then  found  through  Eqs.  (10),  (14)  and  (15). 

Figure  5  shows  the  temperature  distributions  in  the  radial  direction  for  the  conventional  disk  and  the  disk  that 
incorporates  the  heat  pipe.  The  horizontal  axis  is  the  dimensionless  radial  location,  r*  =  (r-r,)/(r2-r,).  The  vertical 
axis  is  the  excess  temperature,  0  =  T  -  Tc,  where  Tc  is  the  cooling  air  temperature,  which  is  considered  to  be  a 
constant  and  taken  to  be  525  °C.  As  indicated  by  the  results  in  the  figure,  the  temperature  of  the  conventional  disk 
drops  sharply  from  the  disk  rim,  r*  =  1  (r  =  rj,  towards  the  inner  region  of  the  disk.  For  the  majority  of  the  disk 
surface  area,  the  temperature  is  very  close  to  the  cooling  air  temperature  with  a  very  small  heat  dissipation  rate  into 
the  air.  In  contrast,  the  temperature  distribution  for  the  disk  that  incorporates  the  heat  pipe  is  much  more  uniform  in 
the  radial  direction.  The  disk  rim  temperature  in  this  case  is  only  about  103  °C,  which  is  a  reduction  of  382  °C 
compared  to  the  rim  temperature  without  the  heat  pipe.  The  temperature  at  the  disk  base,  r  =  rh  is  about  69.5  °C 
higher  than  that  of  the  conventional  disk.  Since  the  comparison  is  based  on  the  same  heat  input  into  the  disk,  cooling 
conditions  at  the  disk  surface,  and  disk  geometry,  the  analytical  results  indicate  that  the  heat  pipe  is  very  effective;  it 
reduces  the  rim  temperature  considerably  while  increasing  the  disk  base  temperature  only  moderately. 

The  results  presented  in  Fig.  5  are  for  disks  with  air  cooling  at  the  disk  base,  r  =  r,.  If  the  cooling  effect  at  the 
base  is  negligible,  an  adiabatic  boundary  condition  should  be  specified  at  that  location.  The  temperature  distribution 
under  this  condition  can  be  readily  obtained  by  simply  setting  h,  =  0  in  the  previous  solutions.  The  analytical  results 
with  an  adiabatic  disk  base  are  presented  in  Fig.  6.  For  the  conventional  disk,  the  change  in  the  boundary  condition 
has  a  negligible  effect  on  the  temperature  distribution.  This  conclusion  is  not  surprising  if  the  result  presented  in  Fig. 
5  is  reviewed.  The  heat  transfer  rate  at  the  disk  base  is  already  nearly  zero  when  a  convection  boundary  condition  is 
specified  at  the  base.  For  the  disk  with  the  heat  pipe,  the  disk  rim  temperature  increases  from  103  °C  to  109.5  °C, 
and  the  disk  base  temperature  increases  from  69.5  °C  to  81.2  °C.  This  indicates  that  the  cooling  condition  at  the  base 
has  only  a  small  effect  on  the  temperature  distribution.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  conclusion  may  be 
applicable  only  to  a  relatively  large  disk.  For  a  small  disk  having  a  small  heat  transfer  surface  area,  the  air  cooling  at 
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the  base  may  be  a  necessity  to  bring  the  disk  temperature  down  for  the  disk  that  incorporates  the  heat  pipe.  In  the 
disk  configurations  shown  in  Figs.  2  and  3,  the  heat  pipe  extends  towards  the  base  of  the  disk.  In  some  cases, 
however,  the  heat  pipe  may  be  allowed  to  extend  only  to  the  middle  section  of  the  disk  for  some  practical 
considerations.  In  this  case,  an  adiabatic  boundary  condition  can  be  specified  at  the  lower  end  of  the  disk  portion 
that  contains  the  heat  pipe,  due  to  the  small  thermal  conductivity  of  the  disk  material.  For  this  reason,  the  solutions 
in  Fig.  6  can  also  be  used  for  analyzing  the  performance  of  a  disk  with  such  a  heat  pipe  disposition. 

The  heat  transfer  coefficient  h  in  the  analytical  solution  is  the  average  heat  transfer  coefficient  over  the  disk 
surface.  This  heat  transfer  coefficient  would  change  with  a  different  disk  rotating  speed  or  a  different  cooling  air 
flow  rate.  To  illustrate  the  effect  of  h  on  the  temperature  distribution,  calculations  are  made  by  using  different 
values  of  h.  The  other  cooling  conditions  are  kept  the  same  as  those  used  for  the  solutions  in  Fig.  5.  Figure  7  shows 
the  temperature  distributions  in  the  radial  direction  for  h  =  1,000  W/m2-°C,  which  represents  a  strong  cooling 
condition  when  the  disk  rotates  at  a  high  speed.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  figure,  the  disk  rim  temperature  is  further 
reduced  for  the  disk  that  incorporates  the  heat  pipe.  This  indicated  that  the  heat  pipe  cooling  technique  is  more 
effective  for  a  disk  that  rotates  at  a  higher  speed.  This  conclusion  can  be  further  confirmed  by  examining  the 
temperature  distribution  with  a  small  heat  transfer  coefficient.  Figure  8  shows  the  temperature  distributions  in  the 
radial  direction  for  h  =  100  W/m2-°C  ,  which  represents  a  weak  cooling  condition  when  the  disk  rotates  at  a  very  low 
speed.  The  temperature  distribution  curve  for  the  disk  without  the  heat  pipe  becomes  flatter,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
rim  temperature  for  the  disk  having  the  heat  pipe  is  decreased.  Still,  the  rim  temperature  of  the  disk  that  incorporates 
the  heat  pipe  is  about  300  °C  lower  than  that  without  the  heat  pipe. 

The  foregoing  performance  comparison  between  the  disks  with  and  without  the  heat  pipe  is  based  on  the  same 
heat  input  at  the  disk  rim.  Practically,  when  the  disk  rim  temperature  is  changed,  the  heat  transfer  from  the  rotor 
blade  or  the  combustion  gas  into  the  disk  would  also  change  accordingly.  It  is  understandable  that  for  a  given 
turbine  inlet  temperature  and  a  designed  average  rotor  blade  temperature,  the  total  heat  transfer  rate  into  the  rotor 
system  is  fixed.  If  more  heat  is  transferred  into  the  disk,  the  heat  removal  requirement  for  the  blade-cooling  air  is 
reduced.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  heat  removal  rate  of  the  blade-cooling  air  is  the  same,  the  turbine  blade  could 
work  at  a  lower  temperature.  In  this  case,  the  disk  cooling  technique  presented  in  this  report  is  also  a  new  cooling 
approach  for  the  rotor  blade.  Because  of  the  incorporation  of  the  heat  pipe,  the  heat  dissipation  capacity  of  the  disk 
is  substantially  increased.  As  a  result,  a  relatively  large  amount  of  heat  can  be  transferred  from  the  rotor  blade  into 
the  disk  to  be  dissipated,  and  the  rotor  blade  can  be  more  effectively  cooled. 

Conclusions  and  Future  Research 

1 .  A  literature  survey  regarding  the  turbine  disk  cooling  using  compressed  air  was  given.  It  indicated  that  although 
the  average  heat  transfer  coefficient  for  a  disk  rotating  at  high  speeds  is  high,  the  local  heat  transfer  coefficient 
at  the  disk  rim  is  generally  low.  In  addition,  the  jet  impingement  at  the  disk  rim  can  be  used  but  the 
implementation  is  costly. 

2.  It  is  believed  that  one  of  the  major  causes  of  the  high  temperature  at  the  disk  rim  is  the  low  thermal  conductivity 
of  the  disk  material.  Based  on  this  understanding,  two  disk  designs  that  incorporate  the  rotating  heat  pipe 
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technique  have  been  proposed.  The  turbine  disk  that  incorporates  the  heat  pipe  would  have  a  much  higher 
effective  thermal  conductance  for  the  thermal  spreading  purpose. 

3.  A  simplified  analysis  indicates  that  the  disk  rim  temperature  can  be  reduced  by  more  than  300  °C  after 
incorporating  the  heat  pipe,  with  only  a  moderate  increase  in  the  disk  base  temperature.  The  penalty  in  weight 
increase  for  the  disk  is  negligible  due  to  the  hollow  structure  of  the  heat  pipe.  The  volume  penalty  for  the 
present  configuration  is  less  than  1.5%.  In  summary,  a  turbine  disk  that  incorporates  the  rotating  heat  pipe 
cooling  technique  is  feasible  and  it  could  help  to  push  the  turbine  inlet  temperature  to  a  new  high  level. 

4.  The  disk  cooling  technique  presented  in  this  report  is  also  a  new  cooling  technique  for  rotor  blades.  Since  the 
heat  dissipation  capacity  of  the  disk  is  substantially  increased  by  employing  the  heat  pipe,  a  large  amount  of 
heat  can  be  transferred  form  the  rotor  blade  into  the  disk  to  be  dissipated.  As  a  result,  the  rotor  blade  can  be  kept 
at  a  lower  temperature. 

With  regard  to  the  future  study,  the  following  discussion  and  suggestions  are  made: 

1 .  The  evaluation  of  the  heat-pipe  effective  thermal  conductance  is  based  on  the  results  from  the  literature  that 
have  a  different  application  background.  An  analysis  on  the  rotating  heat  pipes  that  would  be  specifically  used 
for  the  disk  cooling  should  be  made.  This  analysis  is  very  important  for  the  transition  of  the  present  study  to  the 
real  product. 

2.  From  the  cost-reduction  point  of  view,  this  author  believes  that  the  disk  configuration  shown  in  Fig.  3,  which 
features  interconnected  heat  pipe  branches,  is  more  practical.  However,  the  heat  pipe  structure  proposed  in  the 
figure  is  relatively  new.  Fundamental  study  regarding  the  performance  of  this  type  of  heat  pipe  should  be 
conducted. 

3.  The  analysis  presented  in  this  report  is  based  on  the  one-dimension  and  steady-state  simplifications.  A  three- 
dimensional  modeling  employing  a  numerical  technique  would  be  appropriate  for  more  detailed  and  accurate 
solutions. 

4.  As  mentioned  earlier,  the  disk  cooling  technique  presented  in  this  report  is  also  a  new  approach  for  the  cooling 
of  rotor  blades.  To  understand  the  cooling  effect  on  the  rotor  blade  quantitatively,  a  coupled  analysis  between 
the  rotor  blade  and  the  disk  is  needed. 

5.  A  stress  analysis  needs  to  be  performed  for  the  disk  that  incorporates  the  heat  pipe.  This  stress  analysis  would 
determine  the  optimum  heat  pipe  size  under  various  performance  constraints. 

6.  For  more  comprehensive  analyses,  the  cooling  air  flow  field  may  be  analyzed  using  a  CFD  code.  Also,  instead 
of  simplifying  the  heat  pipe  as  a  thermal  conductor,  the  liquid-vapor  two-phase  flow  in  the  heat  pipe  could  be 
analyzed  by  employing  an  appropriate  numerical  techniques,  such  as  that  by  Cao  and  Faghri  (1990). 

7.  The  heat  pipes  employed  in  this  application  are  wickless  rotating  heat  pipes.  The  reliability  and  heat  transfer 
capacity  should  be  very  high.  Still,  a  reliability  study  on  this  type  of  heat  pipe  should  be  conducted  for  aero¬ 
engine  applications,  where  the  reliability  and  safety  are  one  of  the  most  important  considerations. 

8.  Finally,  the  heat  pipe  structures  proposed  in  Figs.  2  and  3  are  only  two  possible  configurations  and  they  could 
be  modified  based  on  available  manufacturing  capabilities.  Heat  pipe  designs  with  different  configurations  to 
satisfy  specific  requirements  are  also  possible  in  the  future  research. 
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Figure  1  Schematic  representation  of  a  high-pressure  gas-turbine  disk  cooled  by 
compressed  air. 
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Figure  3  Schematic  of  a  turbine  disk  incorporating  a  single  heat  pipe  with  a  number  of 
interconnected  heat  pipe  branches. 
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Figure  4  Simplified  configuration  of  a  turbine  disk  with  specified  boundary  conditions. 
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Figure  5  Temperature  distributions  in  the  radial  locations  for  the  disks  with 
and  without  heat  pipes  ( h  =  500  W/(m2-C) 


Figure  6  Comparison  of  the  temperature  distributions  in  the  radial  locations  with 
an  adiabatic  boundary  condition  at  the  disk  base 
(h  =  500  W/m2-C,  hi  =  0) 
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7  Temperature  distributions  in  the  radial  direction  with  h  =  1,000  W/(m2-°C). 


Figure  8  Temperature  distributions  in  the  radial  direction  with  h  =  100  W/(m2-°C) 
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A  NOVEL  COMPATIBILITY/  EQUILIBRIUM  BASED 
ITERATIVE  POST-PROCESSING  APPROACH  FOR 
AXISYMMETRIC  BRITTLE  MATRIX  COMPOSITES 


Reaz  A.  Chaudhuri,  Associate  Professor 
Department  of  Materials  Science  &  Engineering,  University  of  Utah 

Abstract 

A  semi-analytical  iterative  approach  for  enhancing  the  existing  two-dimensional  quasi- 
continuous  axisymmetric  stress  field  for  a  brittle  matrix  micro-composite  (i.  e.,  a  single  fiber 
surrounded  by  a  concentric  matrix  cylinder),  is  presented.  The  existing  solution  employs 
Reissner's  variational  theorem  in  conjunction  with  an  equilibrium  stress  field  in  which  the 
radial  (r-)  dependence  is  assumed  a  priori. 

In  the  present  approach,  the  stress  distribution  in  the  radial  direction  obtained  from  the 
afore-cited  variational  model  is  improved  a  posteriori  through  an  iterative  approach  that 
involves  successive  substitution  of  the  previously  computed  strains  (or  stresses)  into  the 
equations  of  compatibility  and  equilibrium.  The  equations  of  compatibility  are  selected  such 
that  they  form  Euler  equations  corresponding  to  appropriate  variational  principle,  such  as  the 
principle  of  minimum  complementary  potential  energy,  etc.  The  boundary/interface  conditions 
at  r  =  constant  and  z  =  constant  surfaces/interfaces  are  satisfied  in  the  pointwise  sense.  The 
expressions  for  the  improved  axisymmetric  displacement  and  stress  fields  are  derived  using  the 
symbolic  language,  MAPLE.  An  illustrative  thermal  stress  problem  is  currently  being  solved, 
and  will  be  used  to  compare  with  the  existing  variational  solution. 
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1.  Introduction: 

Studies  of  the  behavior  of  unidirectional  and  laminated  composites  made  from  stiff 
elastic  matrix  materials  which  may  develop  imperfect  interfaces  with  the  fibers  have  enjoyed  a 
revival  after  the  early  classical  work  of  Aveston,  Cooper,  and  Kelly  (1971).  Pagano  (1991) 
refers  to  these  materials  as  brittle  matrix  composites  (BMC).  The  aforementioned  ACK 
modeling,  as  well  as  the  more  recent  development  proposed  by  Budiansky,  Hutchinson,  and 
Evans  (1986),  are  based  upon  primitive  approximations  of  the  stress  field  developed  within  a 
concentric  cylinder,  i.e.,  a  circular  cylindrical  body  of  one  material  surrounded  by  a  concentric 
annulus  or  ring  of  a  second  material.  There  exists  a  considerable  body  of  literature  associated 
with  the  elasticity  problem  of  a  concentric  cylinder,  where  modem  interest  is  focused  on  its  use 
as  a  representative  volume  element  (RVE)  of  a  unidirectional  composite  (Hashin  and  Rosen, 
1964;  Pagano  and  Tandon,  1988).  Additionally,  a  significant  segment  of  the  composite 
literature  is  based  upon  the  one-dimensional  shear  lag  analysis,  which  was  apparently 
originated  by  Cox  (1952).  The  results  obtained  using  this  kind  of  analysis  are  too  inaccurate  to 
merit  further  attention  in  this  report. 

Sternberg  (1970)  solved  several  axisymmetric  load  diffusion  problems  within  a 
concentric  cylindrical  domain,  in  which  the  elasticity  formulations  are  simplified  by  the 
assumption  that  the  core  material  (fiber)  can  be  modeled  as  a  one-dimensional  bar  while  the 
annular  region  (matrix)  in  all  cases  extends  to  infinity.  An  exact  solution  was  derived  for  the 
case  in  which  the  bar  was  circular  in  cross-section,  and  was  fully  immersed  within  the 
unbounded  matrix.  A  similar  approach,  with  the  difference  of  the  fiber  being  assumed  rigid, 
was  employed  by  Luk  and  Keer  (1979).  This  assumption  is  more  appropriate  for  resin  matrix 
composites,  where  the  fiber  to  matrix  modulus  ratio  is  very  high.  The  axisymmetric  elasticity 
problem  of  a  broken  fiber  embedded  in  an  infinite  matrix  was  treated  by  Pickett  and  Johnson 
(1967).  In  that  work,  the  fiber  is  represented  as  a  three-dimensional  elastic  medium;  however, 
the  report  contained  no  numerical  results  for  the  stress  field.  Smith  and  Spencer  (1970)  also 
formulated  an  axisymmetric  elasticity  solution  by  a  semi-inverse  method  for  a  class  of 
boundary  value  problems  in  which  the  radius  and  length  of  the  concentric  cylinder  are  both 
finite.  The  solution  is  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  non-orthogonal  functions  which 
satisfy  the  field  equations  exactly.  Homogeneous  boundary  conditions  on  the  radial  surface  of 
the  body  are  satisfied  exactly  while  realistic  end  conditions  can  be  approximated.  The 
singularities  predicted  by  Zak  (1964)  are  smoothed  out  in  this  approach.  A  very  formidable 
study,  which  includes  correlation  with  experimental  observations,  is  that  by  Atkinson  et  al 
(1982).  In  this  work,  the  pullout  of  a  single  fiber  from  a  matrix  cylinder  is  treated.  The  fiber 
extends  only  partially  along  its  length  into  the  matrix.  Results  are  provided  for  a  perfectly 
bonded  fiber-matrix  interface  as  well  as  for  states  in  which  lateral  (curved)  surface  debonding 
or  fiber  end  plane  debonding  take  place.  The  problem  is  solved  by  "patching"  the  asymptotic 
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singular  stress  field  to  that  given  by  finite  elements,  although  this  method  is  not  always 
reliable.  An  interesting  conclusion  is  reached  that,  at  least  in  a  qualitative  sense,  the  interface 
failure  response  can  be  anticipated  from  the  stress  field  within  the  uncracked  rod.  In  a  model 
similar  to  Pagano's  (1991),  McCartney  (1990)  treated  a  class  of  concentric  cylinder  problems 
in  which  matrix  cracking  or  debonding  with  or  without  friction  are  present.  In  that  work,  the 
functional  r-dependence  of  the  stress  components  is  assumed  which  leads  to  a  system  of 
ordinary  differential  equations  in  z.  All  appropriate  field  equations  are  satisfied  with  the 
exception  of  two  of  the  constitutive  relations  while  some  of  the  boundary/interface  conditions 
could  only  be  satisfied  in  an  average  sense.  The  ease  and  potential  effectiveness  of  this  model 
for  composite  analysis  will  demand  its  careful  consideration  in  comparison  with  exact  solutions 
and  solutions  given  by  competitive  approaches.  For  example,  Kurtz  and  Pagano  (1991) 
formulated  an  infinite  series  solution  of  the  axisymmetric  elasticity  problem  in  which  a  fiber  is 
being  pulled  from  the  matrix.  The  length  of  the  body  as  well  as  the  outer  radius  are  finite. 
Although  the  singularity  is  not  explicit  in  the  solution,  Cesaro  summation  has  been  employed  to 
improve  the  convergence  of  the  stress  field  within  the  singular  region. 

The  solution  for  the  stated  problem  has  been  obtained  by  employing  a  modified  version 
of  the  variational  model  (Pagano,  1991)  of  an  axisymmetric  concentric  cylinder,  which  was 
successfully  implemented  earlier  in  the  case  of  a  flat  laminate  by  Pagano  (1978).  The  model  is 
generated  by  subdividing  the  body  into  regions  consisting  of  a  core  and  a  number  of  shells  of 
constant  thickness  and  length  and  satisfying  the  Reissner  variational  equation  (1950)  with  an 
assumed  stress  field  in  each  region.  The  number  of  regions,  in  particular  in  the  r  direction,  can 
be  increased  in  order  to  improve  solution  accuracy.  The  regions  are  selected  such  that  the 
thermoelastic  properties  are  constant  and  the  boundary  conditions  do  not  change  character  on 
any  of  the  bounding  surfaces  within  each  region.  Pagano  (1991)  has  sought  to  predict  the 
influence  of  various  kinds  of  damage  (see  Figure  1)  and  their  interactions  by  accurately 
modeling  the  micro-mechanical  stress  field  in  their  presence  by  using  the  afore-cited  variational 
approach. 

Strengths  and  Weaknesses  of  the  Existing  Approach  (Pagano.  19911 
Strengths: 

1.  This  assumed  stress  based  approach  insures  satisfaction  of  the  axisymmetric  equilibrium 
equations; 

2.  The  existing  method  utilizes  a  reasonably  accurate  non-singular  axial  (z-direction)  variation 
of  the  computed  stress  field  that  also  satisfies  the  end  (z  =  const.)  boundary  conditions  (i.  e., 
no  artificial  discontinuity  due  to  sectioning). 

Weaknesses: 

1.  Layering  in  the  radial  direction,  that  introduces  artificial  discontinuities  in  some  stress 
components  at  a  layer  interface  within  the  same  material; 
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2.  As  the  number  of  layer  increases,  the  computed  eigenvalues  become  numerically  very  large, 
thus  limiting  the  number  of  layers  required  for  accurate  stress  field  in  the  vicinity  of  a  stress 
singularity  point. 

Objectives  of  the  Current  Research: 

The  present  method  seeks  to  alleviate  the  afore-mentioned  weaknesses  of  the  existing 
approach,  while  preserving  its  inherent  strengths.  The  specific  goals  of  the  present 
investigation  includes 

-  Improvement  of  the  radial  (r-)  variation  of  the  stresses  so  that  subdivision  into  very  thin 

layers  and  the  associated  blow-up  of  the  computed  eigenvalues  can  be  avoided; 

-  Artificial  discontinuities  of  the  stress  components,  c0  and  oz,  at  a  layer  interface  within  the 

same  material  can  be  avoided; 

-  Determination  of  the  "stress  intensity  factor"  by  way  of  matching  the  local  asymptotic  stress 
field  with  the  afore-cited  improved  solution  at  an  arbitrarily  close  distance  from  the  point  of 
stress  singularity  (i.  e.,  fiber-matrix  interface  located  at  a  free  edge). 

As  a  first  step,  Chaudhuri  (1996)  presented  an  approximate  "plane  strain"  version  of 
the  present  solution,  wherein  the  equations  were  simplified  by  dropping  1/r  terms  in  the 
equilibrium  equations.  Additionally,  the  constitutive  relations  used  were  those  due  to  the  plane 
strain.  The  primary  reason  for  resorting  to  this  approximation  was  the  fact  that  Chaudhuri's 
(1996)  previously  "improved"  axisymmetric  solution  generated  10  "constants"  of  integration 
for  a  2-layer  fiber-matrix  cylinder  model  against  8  interface/boundary  conditions  in  the  radial 
direction.  Plane  strain  approximation  removed  2  constants  of  integration,  thus  rendering  the 
boundary-value  problem  under  investigation  solvable  in  closed  form.  However,  although  the 
preliminary  results  thus  obtained  demonstrated  that  the  plane  strain  based  approach  can  be 
implemented  in  the  existing  FORTRAN  code  due  to  Pagano  and  co-workers  (1991),  the 
accuracy  of  the  results  were  far  from  encouraging.  This  discrepancy  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
although  the  plane  strain  condition  prevails  in  the  vicinity  of  the  point  of  stress  singularity  (i. 
e.,  fiber-matrix  interface  located  at  a  free  edge)  as  was  shown  by  Zak  (1964),  the  same  is  not 
true  in  the  far  field  where  the  boundary  conditions  are  applied.  The  present  (summer,  1997) 
research  has  corrected  this  situation  by  rederiving  the  correct  axisymmetric  solution  with  4 
"constants"  (i.e.,  functions  of  z)  of  integration  per  layer.  This  is  currently  being  implemented 
in  the  framework  of  symbolic  language  MAPLE  software,  for  the  purpose  of  solving  a  system 
of  simulaneous  ODE's  in  terms  of  the  integration  "constants"  (functions  of  z). 

Secondly,  although  the  boundary/interface  conditions  at  r  =  constant  surfaces  were 
satisfied  in  the  pointwise  sense,  the  past  (summer,  1996)  approach  left  the  end  boundary 
conditions  in  the  axial  direction  (i.e.,  at  surfaces  z  =  constant)  undefined  thus  rendering  the 
boundary-value  formulation  ill-posed.  This  ill-posedness  was  removed  by  introducing 
boundary  error  terms  that  helped  satisfy  the  end  boundary  conditions  at  surfaces  z  =  constant  in 
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a  somewhat  ad  hoc  fashion.  The  present  (summer,  1997)  research  has  identified  a  novel 
approach  wherein  the  z-boundary  conditions,  that  can  be  satisfied  in  a  pointwise  sense,  are 
generated  using  the  equations  of  the  theory  of  elasticity  within  a  particular  cycle  or  iteration. 
However,  this  "discovery"  came  too  late  to  be  implemented  in  the  framework  of  MAPLE 
during  the  summer  of  1997.  Once  the  afore-mentioned  boundary  problem  is  solved  using  the 
MAPLE,  the  solution  will  be  implemented  into  the  existing  ADM  Code  of  Pagano  and  co- 
workers  (1991). 

2.  Solution  Strategy 

Starting  point  of  the  present  research  is  Pagano's  (1991)  layerwise  axisymmetric 
solution  for  fiber-matrix  concentric  cylinder  model,  based  on  Reissner’s  variational  theorem 
(1950)  in  conjunction  with  an  equilibrium  stress  field,  in  which  the  radial  (r-)  dependence  is 
assumed  a  priori.  An  approximate  model  was  formulated  to  define  the  thermoelastic  response 
of  a  concentric  fiber-matrix  cylindrical  body  under  axisymmetric  boundary  conditions.  The 
interfaces  between  continguous  cylinders  may  be  either  continuous  or  subjected  to  mixed 
traction  and  displacement  boundary  conditions.  The  external  surfaces  may  be  subjected  to 
mixed  boundary  conditions  that  are  consistent  with  the  model  assumptions  but  otherwise 
arbitrary. 

In  what  follows,  an  improved  stress  field  within  a  layer  is  derived  starting  from 
Pagano's  layerwise  axisymmetric  fiber-matrix  concentric  cylinder  solution.  The  stress 
distribution  in  the  radial  direction  obtained  from  the  afore-cited  layerwise  fiber-matrix 
concentric  cylinder  model  (Pagano,  1991)  is  improved  a  posteriori  through  an  iterative 
approach  that  involves  successive  substitution  of  the  previously  computed  strains  (or  stresses) 
into  the  equations  of  compatibility  and  equilibrium.  A  similar  procedure  was  implemented  in 
the  post-processing  part  of  a  layerwise  finite  element  code  for  analysis  of  quasi-three- 
dimensional  laminated  plates/shells  to  obtain  a  more  accurate  through-thickness  distribution  of 
interlaminar  shear  stresses  (see  Chaudhuri  and  Seide,  1987;  and  Chaudhuri,  1990).  The 
boundary/interface  conditions  at  r  =  constant  surfaces  are  to  be  satisfied  in  the  pointwise  sense, 
thus  eliminating  artificial  discontinuity  in  computed  a0(r,z)and  cz(r,z)  across  a  layer- 

interface  within  the  same  material. 

Pagano’s  (l9211M.o.del 

Pagano  (1991)  considered  an  arbitrary  region  within  the  body  defined  by  inner  and 
outer  radii  r^  and  12,  respectively  and  end  planes  z  =  z\,  Z2  as  shown  in  Figure  2.  He 
introduced  a  right-handed  cylindrical  coordinate  system  z,  0,  r,  and  employed  a  contracted 
notation  in  the  representation  of  the  stress  and  strain  components,  i.e., 

Ol  =  Ozz,  O2  =  O00,  O3  =  Ojt,  O5  —  (Trz 
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and  the  analogous  relation  for  the  engineering  strain  components  Ei  (i=l,  2,  3,  5).  The  r,  z 
components  of  displacement  are  designated  as  u,  w,  respectively. 

The  form  of  the  stress  distribution  within  the  annular  region  is  assumed  to  be  given  by 

Oi  =  puff  *  =  1, 2, 3, 5;  J  =  1, 2,  -5  |  (2) 

where  pu  are  functions  of  z  only.  In  order  to  avoid  confusion  with  layer  superscript  k,  the 
index  i  in  fjf*)  is  placed  in  parentheses.  For  a  region  in  which  ri  *  0,  the  functions  fj®  are 
defined  by 

*t  _ti  "r^rT 

2  2  2  T2~  Ti 


h  -riri  ’r2  ~r2  2 
43)  =  r3  -  (r?  +  rir2  +r^) r  +  nr2(ri  +  r2) 


(ri  *  0) 


43)  =  r2  -  (rt  +  r2  )  r  +  rir2,  43)  =  4° 

f(5)  _  (ft  +  r2)r2  -  (r?  +  rtr2  +  rj)r  i 
3  " 


Plf  =  fj^  =  0  (rt  *  0;  i  =  1, 2  and  J  =  3, 4, 5  or  i  =  5  and  J  =  4, 5  }  (4) 

In  other  words,  the  functions  fj®  and  the  corresponding  pjj  not  displayed  in  (3)  all  vanish.  In 
the  event  that  ri  =  0  (fiber  core),  eqn  (3)  is  replaced  by 

M  =  M  =  M  =  l in 

i  i  i  r2 


4i)=42)=43)=45)=-i. 

2  2  2  2  r2 


(ri  =  0) 


f<3|  =  (rM)r  ,  43>  =  45>  =  (r-r2X 


Pij  =  fj^  =  0  (r[  =0;  i  =  1,  2  and  J  =  3, 4  or  i  =  5  and  J  =  1, 4  or  J  =  5)  (6) 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  superscripts  k  have  been  omitted  in  eqns  (2)  -  (6)  to  avoid  unnecessary 
congestion.  The  relations  (2)  -  (6)  arise  by  assuming  that  ci  and  C2  are  linear  functions  of  r  in 
the  region  and  then  determining  the  form  of  the  remaining  stress  components  from  the 
equations  of  equilibrium  of  axisymmetric  elasticity  subjected  to  the  following  conditions 
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Pia  (z)  =  <*i  (ra,  z) 


(i  =  1, 2,  3, 5;  a  =1,2) 


(7) 


Thus,  the  p  functions  are  equal  to  actual  stresses  at  r  =  ri,  vi. 

The  general  form  of  Pagano's  (1991)  solution  for  any  of  the  dependent  variables  P(z)  is 
expressed  by 

P(z)  =X  Aje^  +  Pp(z)  (8) 

i 

within  each  constituent  where  Aj  are  constants,  Xj  are  eigenvalues  of  a  determinant,  and  Pp(z) 
is  a  particular  solution,  which  in  the  present  case  is  a  simple  polynomial.  Further  details  of  the 
solution  procedure  including  the  method  for  determining  the  higher  order  eigenvector  and 
higher  order  particular  solution  are  discussed  by  Brown  (1992). 


Improved  Stress  Field  in  a  Fiber  or  Matrix  Laver 

An  examination  of  Pagano's  (1991)  axisymmetric  fiber-matrix  concentric  cylinder 
model  reveals  that  he  has  assumed  a  linear  variation  of  axial  stress,  cz(r,z)  and  hoop  stress, 
Oe(r,z),  with  respect  to  r  within  a  fiber  or  matrix  layer.  This  is  consistent  with  the  assumption 

of  Love-Kirchhoffs  thin  shell  theory.  However,  he  derived  the  interlaminar  shear  stress, 
Tra(r,z),  and  the  radial  stress,  or(r,z),  using  the  equations  of  equilibrium  in  line  with  his 
earlier  work  (see  Pagano,  1969)  before  substituting  these  stresses  into  Reissner’s  (1950) 
variational  principle.  In  what  follows,  improved  deformation  and  stress  fields  based  on 
successive  use  of  compatibility  and  equilibrium  equations  of  axisymmetric  elasticity  theory  is 
derived  in  the  annular  and  core  regions,  respectively. 


Annular  Laven 

Pagano's  stress  field  for  an  annular  (fiber  or  matrix)  layer  k  =  1,  2, ...  is  as  shown  below: 


Vr2  ~XU 


+pgW 


r-q 


V  r2  -  rl 


(9a) 


= psp  + p  + 

ri(r2  -ri)  r2(r2-ri)  ^  q2r2  r ) 

(9b) 


a<k)(r,z).=  p(3V(z) 


t2  ~  h 


+  P32}(Z 


r-r. 


.  r2  ~  rl  V 


'  P33)(z)(f3  ~  (Tl  +  rlr2  +  r2  )r  +  rlr2(rl  +  r2)) 


+P34)(z)(f2  -(ri  +r2)r  +  r1r2)  +  P35)(z)(r2  -(*i  +  r2)r  +  r1r2)—  (9c) 

It  is  worthwhile  to  point  out  here  that  although  the  barred  stresses  satisfy  the  equations 
of  equilibrium  for  an  axisymmetric  elastic  body,  the  corresponding  strains  fail  to  satisfy  the 
equations  of  compatibility  in  the  pointwise  sense.  It  is  noteworthy  that  although  both  the  plane 
strain  and  axisymmetric  deformations  represent  two-dimensional  states,  the  latter  case  requires 
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four  compatibility  equations  to  be  satisfied  by  the  strains  computed  using  Pagano's  (1991) 
axisymmetric  variational  model.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the  case  of  plane  strain,  wherein  only  one 
compatibility  equation  out  of  the  six  is  not  an  identity.  However,  if  the  hoop  stress,  a0,  is 

derived  using  the  exact  axisymmetric  elasticity  based  kinematic  relations  and  Hooke's  law,  then 
three  of  the  four  compatibility  equations  required  by  the  axisymmetric  elasticity  theory  become 
identities.  The  combined  kinematic  and  stress-strain  relations  for  axisymmetric  elasticity  theory 
are  given  as  follows  (Timoshenko  and  Goodier,  1959): 


r 


u(r,z)  =  ree(r,z)  =  — [de(r,z)  -  vk{ar(r,z)  +  az(r,z)}] 
Ek 

=  er(r,z)  =  -^-[ar(r,z)- vk{a9(r,z)  +  az(r,z)}] 
dr  Ek 


(10a) 

(10b) 


The  tilda  quantities  represent  the  "improved"  stresses,  strains  and  displacements,  obtained 
using  the  equations  of  compatibility,  equilibrium,  etc.,  but  may  not  satisfy  the  prescribed 
z=constant  boundary  conditions.  Eliminating  u^k\r,z)  from  eqns  (10)  and  solving  for 
dgk)(r,z)will  yield 


d^k)(r,z)  =  r-(1+Vk) 


j{(l  +  vk)rv‘ar(r,z)  +  vkr(1+v*  >  +  Vkr(1+v^  >  ^^}dr  +  F<k>(z) 


(11) 

where  F^z),  k  =  1,  2,...  is  a  "constant"  of  integration  (with  respect  to  r)  and  an  arbitrary 
function  of  z.  The  hoop  stress  in  an  annular  layer  (k  *  0,  may  be  fiber  or  matrix)  is  obtained  by 
substitution  of  a*k)(r,z)  and  a£k)(r,z)  from  eqns  (9a,c)  into  the  right  side  of  eqns  (1 1) 


dkk)(r,z)  =  of)*(r,z)  +  ^J^-F1(k)(z);  k  =  1,  2,  3,... 
where 


(12a) 


<4k)*(r,z)  =  (1  +  Vk)[Pjk)(z) — - — (-£ - — )  +  p(3^(z) — - — (— - 2—) 

6  k  31  (r2-q)  vk  +  l  vk+2  32  (r> -n)  Vt  +  2  vt+l 


(r2-r1)  vk  +2  vk 


+  Pas’  (z){ — 1 — 7  -  (tf  +  rir2  +  r2 )— +  rjr2  (r,  +  r2 )— }  +  p£’(z){ 


r  '.2  ,  __  ,  ..2\ _ r  1  ”  r 


vk  +4 


vk  +  2 


vk  +  l 


v„  +3 


-(n  +  r2) — V—  +  +  p(3y  (z)— { — T—  -  (rt  +  r2)— ~ ■+ —  r^}] 

vk  +  2  Vk  +  1  rtr2  vk  +  2  vk  + 1  rvk 


+  Vk[-P31>(Z) 


(k)^ - - - - - - +p^(z){— 


•  +  P32  (Z) 


(r2  -ri)(vk  +2)  (^-^  +  2)  (vk  +4) 

2 


r  -t+p^wi  2r 


~(rl  +  rlr2  +  r2  ) 


(vk+2)'  ”"-(vk+3)  (r'  +  r2)(vt+2)1 
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+  p£)(z){ 


1 


r,r2(vk+2)  rvk 


— — l-Pu^z) 


(r2  ~  ri  )(vk  +  2) 


+  p(u(z) 


(r2-r1)(vk+2) 


] 


(12b) 


The  radial  displacement  component,  u^(r,z).  in  the  kth  layer  can  now  be  obtained  by 
substituting  eqns  (12)  into  eqn  (10a)  as  follows: 


— vk 

u(k)(r,z)  =  u(k)*(r,z)  +  ^—  pfk)(z);k  =  1,2,...  (13a) 

Ek 

where 

u(k)*(r,z)  =  ^-{<4k)*  -  vk(^k)  +  a<k))};  k  =  1,  2, ...  (13b) 

Ek 

whence  e(rk)(r,z)  can  be  obtained  by  direct  differentiation  with  respect  to  r.  Interlaminar  shear 
strain,  y^(r,z),  can  now  be  obtained  using  Hooke's  law: 


Ou 


(14) 


It  may  be  noted  that  the  above  two  strains,  e[k)(r,z)(or  u)  and  y[^(r,z),  are  not  compatible 
with  the  axial  strain,£*k)(r,z),  computed  using  Hooke's  law 


e«  =  i[5<k>-vk(dkk)+5<k|)] 

Ek 

because  the  remaining  compatibility  equation 


(15) 


d2e. 


dr2  dz2  drdz 

or  the  ensuing  identity 

d  e  d2u  3  y 

dr  dz2 


(16a) 


dz 


(16b) 


is  not  satisfied.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  since  the  radial  displacement  u(k)(r,z)  has  already 
been  derived  using  the  appropriate  kinematic  and  constitutive  relations  of  axisymmetric 
elasticity  theory,  given  by  eqns  (10),  the  radial  strain,  e[k)(r,z),  will  automatically  be 
compatible  with  the  other  two  strains  of  eqn  (16a),  if  u(k)(r,z)  is  compatible.  Hence,  the 
appropriate  compatibility  equation  to  be  satisfied  is  eqn  (16b)  instead  of  eqn  (16a).  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  compatibility  equation  (16a)  is  an  Euler  equation  of  the  principle  of 
minimum  complementary  energy,  while  eqn  (16b)  corresponds  to  an  Euler  equation  of  a  yet  to 
be  derived  variational  principle  intermediate  between  the  principle  of  minimum  potential  energy 
and  Reissner's  variational  principle. 
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The  axial  strain,  e'k)(r,z),  is  therefore,  obtained  by  substituting  u(k)(r,z)  and 
Y^faz)  given  by  eqns  (13)  and  (14)  into  the  integrated  (with  respect  to  r)  version  of  the 
compatibility  equation  (16b)  as  follows: 


sOO/ 

"Z 


er;(r,z)  =  e^k)*(r,z)  + 


1-Vk 

— —  Ffk)(z)"  +  F^k)(z);  k  =  1,  2,... 


where 


(17a) 


,(k)* 


(r,z)  =  -J 


9Vk),(r,z).  ,  ,3fS>(c.*) 


dz2 


dr  + J- 


dz 


-dr;  k  =  0,  1,  2,... 


(17b) 


where  u®*(r,z)  and  y^(r,z)  are  given  by  eqns  (13b)  and  (14),  respectively.  The 
corresponding  normal  stress,  azk)(r,z),  can  be  obtained  by  using  Hooke’s  law  as  follows: 


o(zk)(r,z)  =  a<k)V,z)4V-v^k)(z)''  +  EkF|k)(z)  +  -^F1(k)(z);  k  =  1,  2, ...  (18a) 

where 


<^k)*(r,z)  =  Eke^r(r,z)  + vk{ajic,(r,z)  +  a^,‘(r,z)}=  0;  k  =  1,  2, 


,<«*/ 


I55<« 


,00* 


(18b) 


It  is  noteworthy  that  although  the  axial  strain,  e(zk)(r,z),  or  its  stress  counterpart,  a(zk)(r,z), 

satisfies  the  compatibility  eqn  (16),  it  is  no  longer  in  equilibrium  (in  the  pointwise  sense)  with 
the  stresses,  x^fozjand  o[k)(r,z).  These  stresses  are,  therefore,  rederived  from  the 

following  two  equilibrium  equations: 


forz  ,  *rz  |  foz 
dr  r  dz 


=  0 


|  qr  g9  |  d^rz  _  q 
dr  r  dz 


(19a) 

(19b) 


x^r.z)  and  a[k)(r,z)  can  now  be  obtained  from  eqns  (19)  upon  integration  as  follows: 


= i[-J  raa-t‘(r,z)dr+p;»(z)] 

r  J  dz 

o[k)(r,z)  =  i[J d<k)dr  -  J  r^^dr  +  Fjk)(z)] 


(20a) 

(20b) 


Substitution  of  6zk)(r,z) ,  given  by  eqn  (18)  into  the  integrated  equilibrium  equation  (20a) 
yields 


x(r^)(r,z)  =  xg)*(r,z)-| 


2-v, 


3-vk 


Ffk)(z y 


vkr 


-vv 


■F1(k)(z)'-Ek-FAK;(z)'  + 

1  —  vk  1  k2  2  r 


F-ik)(z) 


(21a) 
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where 


r(k)*,__x  lrf  3a(7k)+ (r,z) 


rz 


k(r,z)  =  — — [Ji 


dz 


<Ir] 


(21b) 


Substitution  of  6(ek)(r,z)and  i^r.z)  given  by  eqns  (12)  and  (21),  respectively,  into  the 
second  integrated  equilibrium  equation  (20b)  yields 

-F<k)(zr 


(3-vk)(4-vk) 


(l-vk)(2-vk) 


-1-v, 


-L^-f(k)(z)  +  Ek  y  Ff  >(z)"  -  Fj(z)'  + 


(22a) 


where 


<T<k>*(r,z)  =  i[j<4k>*(r,z)dr  -  Jr^j^dr] 


(22b) 


The  above  procedure  loses  the  end  boundary  conditions  in  the  axial  direction  (i.e.,  at  surfaces  z 
=  constant),  a  kind  of  mathematical  Alzheimer's,  thus  rendering  the  boundary-value 
formulation  ill-posed.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  above  boundary-value  problem  has  now 
been  transformed  into  an  initial  value  problem,  which  is  analogous  to  Hadamard's  treatment  of 
the  Cauchy  problem  (see  Tikhonov  and  Arsenin,  1979).  This  ill-posedness  will  be  removed  by 
deriving  appropriate  boundary  constraint  terms,  which  are  functions  of  r,  that  help  satisfy  the 
end  boundary  conditions  at  surfaces  z  =  constant  as  follows: 


4k)(r,z)  =  w(k)(r,z)  =  —  {6(zk)  -  vk(d(rk)  +  a(0k))} 

bk 

whence 

w(k)(r,z)  =  r—  f(^zk)  ~  vk(ofk)  +d^k))}dz  +  H(1k)(r) 

H.i  * 


(23) 


(24) 


Substitution  of  G<k)(r,z),  d<k)(r,z)  and  6(ek)(r,z),  given  by  eqns  (18),  (22)  and  (12), 
respectively  into  eqn.  (24)  gives 


w(k)(r,z)  =  Je^k)*(r,z)dz  +  ^-j|r1"v'kF1(k: \z)"  +  EkF^k)(z)  +  -^-F1(k)(z)|d2 


_ Xk.  f  { _ r  _ p(k)(7 Y'"  i  vkr  ^  p(k)z  y/  —  I _ Ln( 

^k  (3-vk)(4-vk)  1  (l-vk)(2-vk)  1  vk  1 

+Ek  4^k)  (z)"  -  F?  (z)'  +  ^  +  F1(k>(z)}dz  +  H<k)  (r) 

6  r  r1+vk  l 


-l-vk 

r  *7<k) 


(z) 


(25a) 
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where 

4k)*(r,z)  =  -^-[o^k)*(r,z)-vk{a(rk)*(r,z)  +  a(ek)*(r,z)}] 
bk 

(25b) 

Next,  using  the  relationship 

u(k)(r,z)  =  -i-x^foz)  -  w(k)(r,z) 

,z  rz  ,r 

whence  u^(r,z)  can  be  obtained  as  follows: 

(26) 

u(k)(r,z)  =  ~  J  [xg)(r,z)  -  w(k)(r,z)]dz  +  H^k)(r) 

(27) 

The  stress,  o^(r,z),  can  now  be  obtained  using  Hooke's  law 

a$k)(r,z)  =  EkeJk)(r,z)  + vk[d^k)(r,z)  +  o^k)(r,z)] 

(28) 

where 

e$k)(r,z)  =  u(k)(r,z) 

(29) 

Finally,  the  stresses  xra(r,z)  and  oz(r,z)can  be  derived  using  the  equations  of  equilibrium 
(19)  as  follows: 

Xra(r,z)  =  ij[-£{ror(r,z)}  +  de(r,z)]dz  +  H(3k)(r) 

(30) 

az(r,z)  =  -if  [^-{rxrz(r,z)]dz+  H^k)(r) 
r J  dr 

(31) 

These  expressions  are  derived  using  the  symbolic  language,  MAPLE. 

Core  Reeion: 

Pagano’s  (1991)  stress  field  for  the  core  layer  (core,  k  =  0,  always  fiber)  is  as  shown  below: 

o<0)(r,z)  -  p^}(z)  2  +  p(15)(z) 

r2  r2 

(32a) 

x^Cr.z)  =  P??(z)— +  P§)(z)(r  -  r2)r 
r2 

(32b) 

oj0)(r,z)  -  p3®}(z)(  2  )  +  pS}(z)  +P33)(z)(r2  r|)r  +  pg^zKr  r2)r 

r2  r2 

The  hoop  stress,  dQ°\r,z),  is  derived  using  the  same  procedure  as  above: 

(32c) 
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Cq0) (r,z)  =  r-(1+v<))  J |(1  +  v0)rv°ar(r,z)  +  vkr(1+Vo)  +  v0r(1+Vo)  -^£—)  jdr  +  F^0)(z) 

(33) 

where  F^(z),  is  a  "constant"  of  integration  (with  respect  to  r)  and  an  arbitrary  function  of  z. 

The  hoop  stress  in  the  core  is  obtained  by  substitution  of  o*0)(r,z)  and  o[0)(r,z)  from  eqns 
(32a, c)  into  the  right  side  of  eqn  (33) 

d(e°>(r,Z)  =  om*(r>z)+__!_F<0>(z) 


where 

r(0)*, 


ar(r.)  =  (l+v„)[p<^ZX^-^)+PS'(z)^+PS’W(^7-^) 

+P*(z)(^-^)1+V°^ 


(0)/ 


,(0), 


(34a) 


r—2 


Vo  +  2 


v0+3  v0+2 


r2(v0  +2) 


r2(v0  +  2) 


] 


(34b) 


An  examination  of  eqns  (34)  reveals  that  CT0°*(r,z)  becomes  unbounded  at  the  core  centerline,  r 
=  0.  Enforcement  of  the  boundedness  of  d^(0,z)  reduces  F0(0)(z)  to  0.  However,  it  may  be 

noted  that  unlike  in  the  case  of  an  annular  region  discussed  earlier,  the  radial  displacement 
component,  u^(r,z),  will  not  be  obtained  using  the  constitutive  relation,  given  by  eqn  (10a), 
because  this  will  result  in  an  over-determined  system  by  assigning  one  extra  condition  at  r  = 
constant  boundary/interface. 

Interlaminar  shear  strain,  Y^(r,z)  and  the  radial  normal  strain,  e‘0)(r,z),  can  now  be 
obtained  by  substitution  of  the  above  stresses  into  Hooke's  law: 

Y^(r,z)  =  -pr xL0)(r.z)  (35a) 

e;w(r.z)  =  2-[o:"»  -v0(d<0>  +  o“)]  (35b) 

Eo 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  above  two  strains,  e[k)(r,z)and  y^p(r,z) ,  are  not  compatible  with  the 
axial  strain,  e£k)(r,z),  computed  using  Hooke's  law 

£z0)(r,z)  =  -j-[a£0)  -  v0(d{,k)  +  cj0))]  (35c) 
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because  the  remaining  compatibility  equation,  given  by  eqn  (16a)  is  not  satisfied.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  in  the  absence  of  an  exact  solution  to  axisymmetric  elasticity  boundary-value 
problem,  the  appropriate  variational  principle  will,  as  mentioned  earlier,  demand  a  different 
compatibility  equation,  such  as  eqn  (16a)  or  (16b). 

The  axial  strain  is,  therefore,  obtained  by  substituting  Y^(r,z)  and  £(ro)(r,z)  given  by 

eqns  (35  a,b)  into  the  compatibility  equation  (16a)  as  follows: 


-\2=(0)  ,  -j2  i  ^(O) 

d  £,  Id _ cm  _cm  _cm..  1  d 


dr 2 


3r3z 


(36) 


Further  substitution  of  eqns  32(a,c)  and  (34)  into  eqn  (36)  and  integration  with  respect  to  r 
twice  lead  to 


40)(r,z)  =  £*(r,z)  +  rFj0)(z)  +  F<0)(z)  (37) 

The  corresponding  stress,  a^(r,z),  from 

d(z0)(r,z)  =  E0ez0)(r,z)  +  v0{5j0)(r,z)  +  a^V.z)}  (38) 

can  be  expressed  in  the  form: 

d<0)(r,z)  =  a(z0)*(r,z)  +  E0{rFj0)  +  F<0)}  (39a) 

with 

CTz°^+(r,z)  =  E0£z0)*  (r,  z)  +  Vq  {oj0)  (r,  z)  +  a^0)  (r,  z)}  (39b) 


It  may  be  noted  that  the  stresses  d^0)(r,z)  and  cz0)(r,z),  although  compatible,  are  no  longer  in 
equilibrium  with  the  remaining  stresses,  x[^(r,z)  and  a^(r,z),  given  by  eqns  (32b,c). 
These  stresses  are  obtained  using  the  equilibrium  equations  of  axisymmetric  elasticity  in  a 
manner  similar  to  an  annular  region,  mentioned  earlier: 


xS)(r,z)  =  tg>*(r,2:)-Eo(jF1<0)  (z)  +  ^Ff>  (z)(  +  -^ 


-.(0)*, 


where 


T(0)* 

rz 

and 


,  ,  lrf  Bo*0)*(r,z)  n 

(r,z)  =  — [I  r — - dr] 

r  J  dz 


3  //  2  "  /  1,(9) 

d(r0)(r,z)  =  a(r0)*(r,z)  +  Eo{^-F1(0)  (z)  +  ^-F<0)  }-F3(0)  +^- 
r  r  12  6  r 


where 


(40a) 


(40b) 


(41a) 
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(41b) 


oj0)*(r,z)  =  -[Ja^0)*(r,z)dr- fr^— ^^dr] 
r  J  J  dz 


Finally,  the  displacement  component,  w^(r,z)  is  obtained  by  utilizing  the  following 
constitutive  relations: 

1 


ef}(r,z)  =  w(^  )(r,z)  =  — -{d^0)  -  v0(c(r0)  +d^0))} 

E0 

The  new  ef  5(r,z)is  now  given  by 


(42) 


_3  ,/ 


I**'  "  —  *  rr  /  p(0) 

ei0)(r,z)  =  e^0)*(r,z)+rF1(0)(Z)+F2(0)(z)-v0{— F/0)  (z)  +  ^-F2(0)  }  +  -^-{F3<0) 

12  6  En  r 


with 

M*lr  -  _Lr„<0)*,.  JO)*. 


e^’fr.z)  =  d-K'"-(r,z)-v0(a'r'"'(r,z)  +  <j«l>*(r,z)}] 
b0 

w^(r,z)  can  now  be  obtained  by  integrating  e^(r,z)  as  folows: 


(43a) 

(43b) 


3  /  2  / 

w(0)(r,z)  =  w(0)*(r,z)  +  rj F1(0)(z)dz  +  J F^° }(z)dz  -  v0{— F1(0)  (z)  +  ^F^0)  } 


+  |Q-{F^0)(z)  -  Ij  F<0)(z)dz}  +  H<)0)(r) 


EO 
with 


(44a) 


w(0)*  (r,  z)  =  J  e  *0)*  (r,  z)dz  (44b) 

The  remaining  steps  for  derivation  of  u(0)(r,z),  the  stresses  xrz(r,z)  and  az(r,z)are  identical 
to  those  for  an  annular  region,  and  will  not  be  repeated  here.  These  expressions  are  derived 
using  the  symbolic  language,  MAPLE.  Finally,  the  unknown  functions  of  z  and  r  are  currently 
being  determined  using  MAPLE  from  boundary/interface  conditions  in  the  r-  and  z-directions, 
respectively. 

This  ends  the  first  iteration  or  cycle.  The  stresses  0^0%  z)  and  c^k)(r,z)  computed 
above  will  now  be  substituted  back  into  eqn  (12)  to  compute  the  hoop  stress  dgk)(r,z)  in  the 
second  cycle,  and  the  process  can  be  continued  for  either  a  prescribed  number  of  cycles,  n,  or 
until  convergence  is  reached  within  certain  p re-determined  tolerance. 

The  above  procedure  introduces  4M  "constants"  of  integration,  F/k)(z),  i  =  1,...,4;  k  = 
0,  1,  2,...,  M-l  —  4  per  iteration —  which  are  functions  of  z,  for  each  iteration.  These  are 
determined  by  using  4M  appropriate  boundary/interface  conditions  per  iteration  including  those 
at  the  axis  of  symmetry. 
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Interfacing  or  Patching  of  Local  Asymptotic  Singular  and  Global  Axisvmmetric 

Micromechanical  .S.ttess.Fields 

Zak  (1964)  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  interfacing  a  finite  difference  based  global 
axisymmetric  nonsingular  stress  field  with  the  singular  stress  field  obtained  using  a  two- 
dimensional  (plane  strain)  asymptotic  solution  due  to  Williams  (1952).  This  approach  was 
illustrated  by  Zak  (1964)  by  matching  the  solution  of  his  asymptotic  analysis  with  the 
numerical  finite  difference  analysis  for  the  free-clamped  boundary  condition.  Zak  (1964) 
arbitrarily  chose  the  point  of  matching  at  a  distance  of  2%  of  the  thickness  of  the  annular 
region  for  one  of  the  three  stresses,  oz,  or  and  znt  which  would  yield  the  stress  intensity 
factor.  The  remaining  two  stresses  computed  using  the  asymptotic  analysis,  when  multiplied 
with  this  factor,  would  match  very  closely  their  global  axisymmetric  counterparts  computed 
using  the  finite  difference  analysis.  Since  the  stress,  c e,  cannot  be  derived  using  the  plane 
strain  asymptotic  analysis,  this  stress  was  left  out  Zak  (1964)  further  remarked  that  if  the  finite 
difference  based  numerical  results  were  available  closer  to  the  point  of  stress  singularity, 
further  improvement  could  be  expected. 

Pochiraju  (1993)  in  continuing  Zak's  (1964)  research  computed  the  axisymmetric  stress 
field  using  a  highly  refined  finite  element  mesh  near  the  point  of  stress  singularity  with  the  help 
of  a  commercially  available  package,  ABACUS.  He  used  the  standard  8-noded  quadrilateral 
elements  with  no  special  singularity  formulation.  Like  Zak  (1964),  Pochiraju  (1993  matched 
one  stress  component  computed  using  the  FEM  (finite  elements  method)  at  a  point  on  the  fiber 
matrix  interface  at  a  very  close  distance  of  the  order  of  10-4  -  10"7  times  the  fiber  radius  with 
that  obtained  from  the  asymptotic  analysis.  The  scaling  or  stress  intensity  factor  thus  computed 
when  multiplied  with  the  other  stress  components  from  the  asymptotic  analysis  or  with  the 
same  stress  component  at  other  angles  led  to  matching  of  all  the  stress  components  from  the 
two  analyses  at  all  angles  at  the  same  radius.  Pochiraju  (1993)  also  established  the  region  of 
dominance  for  each  term  of  the  asymptotic  analysis  with  an  error  function. 

Although  Zak's  (1964)  and  Pochiraju's  (1993)  approach  is  effective  in  the  context  of 
two-dimensional  finite  difference  and  FEM  models,  such  a  brute  force  model  cannot  be  used  in 
situations  such  as  the  present  variational  axisymmetric  model  because  of  the  afore-mentioned 
eigenvalue  blow-up  or  in  any  three-dimensional  modeling  environment,  where  the  cost  of  this 
degree  of  refinement  will  be  prohibitive.  The  proposed  research  represents  a  novel  attempt  to 
recover  a  nearly  "exact"  elasticity  solution  by  successively  satisfying  the  equations  of  elasticity 
in  the  pointwise  sense,  as  opposed  to  mean-square  sense  of  the  finite  difference  or  FEM.  The 
improved  stress  field  can  easily  be  matched  with  its  asymptotic  analysis  counterpart  without 
having  to  resort  to  highly  refined  layering  approach  of  the  existing  numerical  techniques. 
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3.  Example  Problem  —  Expected  Results 

As  an  illustration  of  the  present  approach  and  to  examine  the  fidelity  of  its  predictive 
capability,  the  body  depicted  in  Figure  2  will  be  considered,  and  the  improved  results 
computed  using  the  present  compatibility/equilibrium  based  approach  will  be  compared  to  the 
corresponding  variational  model  solution  due  to  Pagano  (1991).  All  the  external  boundaries  are 
assumed  to  be  traction-free  and  that  the  body  is  subjected  to  a  1°C  temperature  rise.  As  a  first 
step,  the  fiber  is  represented  as  a  single  solid  cylinder  or  the  core,  while  the  matrix  is 
represented  as  a  single  annular  ring  (Pagano's  N=l).  Both  materials  are  assumed  to  be 
isotropic  with  the  following  properties 

Ef  =  413GPa  Vf  =  0.2  ctf  =  3.25  \sfC 

Em  =  63GPa  vm  =  0.2  ccm  =  3.50  \jfC 

where  the  subscripts  f  and  m  stand  for  fiber  and  matrix,  respectively,  and  the  geometric 
parameters  are  taken  as 

1=10  k  =  2 

a  a 

The  computed  results  (M  =  2)  will  be  compared  with  Pagano's  (1991)  multi-ring  (e.  g.,  M  = 
10,  20,  etc.)  solution  in  order  to  assess  the  degree  of  improvement  of  the  computed  stress 
field.  Next,  the  effects  of  layering  and  number  of  iterations  (n  >1)  on  the  convergence  of  the 
present  solution  will  be  assessed  by  way  of  comparison  with  the  exact  nonsingular  series 
solution  due  to  Kurtz  and  Pagano  (1991).  Finally,  the  improved  "converged"  stress  field  will 
be  matched  with  the  asymptotic  singular  stress  field  at  a  close  distance  of  the  order  of  lO^-lO'7 
times  the  fiber  radius. 

4.  Closure 

A  semi-analytical  iterative  approach  for  enhancing  the  existing  two-dimensional  quasi- 
continuous  axisymmetric  stress  field  for  a  brittle  matrix  micro-composite  (i.  e.,  a  single  fiber 
surrounded  by  a  concentric  matrix  cylinder),  is  proposed.  In  the  present  approach,  the  stress 
distribution  in  the  radial  direction  obtained  from  the  afore-cited  variational  model  due  to  Pagano 
(1991)  is  improved  a  posteriori  through  an  iterative  approach  that  involves  successive 
substitution  of  the  previously  computed  strains  (or  stresses)  into  the  equations  of  compatibility 
and  equilibrium.  A  semi-analytical  iterative  approach  for  enhancing  the  existing  two- 
dimensional  quasi-continuous  axisymmetric  stress  field  for  a  brittle  matrix  micro-composite  (i. 
e.,  a  single  fiber  surrounded  by  a  concentric  matrix  cylinder),  is  presented.  The  existing 
solution  employs  Reissner's  variational  theorem  in  conjunction  with  an  equilibrium  stress  field 
in  which  the  radial  (r-)  dependence  is  assumed  a  priori. 

In  the  present  approach,  the  stress  distribution  in  the  radial  direction  obtained  from  the 
afore-cited  variational  model  is  improved  a  posteriori  through  an  iterative  approach  that 
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involves  successive  substitution  of  the  previously  computed  strains  (or  stresses)  into  the 
equations  of  compatibility  and  equilibrium.  The  equations  of  compatibility  are  selected  such 
that  they  form  Euler  equations  corresponding  to  appropriate  variational  principle,  such  as  the 
principle  of  minimum  complementary  potential  energy,  etc.  The  boundary/interface  conditions 
at  r  =  constant  and  z  =  constant  surfaces/interfaces  are  satisfied  in  the  pointwise  sense.  The 
expressions  for  the  improved  axisymmetric  displacement  and  stress  fields  are  derived  using  the 
symbolic  language,  MAPLE. 

An  illustrative  thermal  stress  problem  is  currently  being  solved,  and  will  be  used  to 
compare  with  the  existing  variational  solution.  When  completed,  this  research  will  represent  a 
novel  semi-analytical  post-processing  tool  to  improve  solution  accuracy  and  numerical 
efficiency  of  existing  variational  solutions  for  micro-composites.  The  final  results  will  be 
reported  in  Chaudhuri  et  al.  (to  be  published). 
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Abstract 

(FLAR)  Forward-looking  airborne  radar  system,  as  oppose  to  (SLAR)  side  looking  airborne  radar, 
allows  high  target  to  background  contrast,  accurate  azimuth  estimates,  day  and  night  operation,  and  can,  to  a 
limited  degree,  penetrate  fog,  haze,  and  dust.  On  the  down  side,  forward-looking  IR  radar  has  range 
uncertainty,  generate  false  alarm  from  background  clutter,  has  difficult  with  occlusion  of  targets  by  vegetation 
and  terrain,  and  is  aspect  angle  dependent.  The  concept  of  detection  and  identification  of  targets,  in 
nonstationarv  environment  and  obscure  by  inteferences  such  as  clutter,  jammer,  and  noise  entails,  not  only 
suppressing  the  inteferences,  but  also  classifying  them  into  different  clutters,  jammer,  and  noise,  with  effective 
signal  processing  scheme. 

In  this  report,  we  present  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  different  STAP  algorithms  and  computational 
learning-based  methods,  without  analytical  justification  of  these  algorithms  and  methods,  use  for  detection  and 
classification  of  target  obscured  by  interference  such  as  clutter,  jammer,  and  noise,  applicable  to  forward- 
looking  airborne  radar  system. 
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Detection  techniques  use  in  forward-looking  radar  signal  processing  system:  A  Literature  Review 


Mohammed  Chouikha 
Adedokun  W  Sule-Koiki 


I.  INTRODUCTION 

The  general  approach  to  detection  of  target(s)  in  nonstauonary  clutter  and  noise  interference  attempts 
to  eliminate  clutter  and  noise  interference  prior  to  detection  by  exploiting  known  differences  in  the  statistical 
characteristics  of  target(s)  relative  to  clutter  and  noise  interference.  One  then  performs  detection  and 
classification  based  on  statistical  models  for  the  remaining  residual  clutter  and  noise  interference.  These 
models  are  typically  based  on  experimental  data. 

It  has  been  demonstrated,  in  SLAR  (side  looking  airborne  radar)  applications,  that  space-time 
adaptive  processing  can  result  in  weight  solution  equivalent  to  those  required  to  perform  DPCA.  An  effective 
and  standard  approach  to  clutter  reduction  makes  use  of  the  differential  radial  Doppler  shift  between  target 
and  clutter  to  discriminate  against  clutter,  i.e.  perform  adaptive  MTI  processing.  A  standard  MTI  approach  is 
onlv  successful  in  achieve  sufficient  rejection  over  full  clutter  bandwidth  at  the  expense  of  attenuation  of  the 
returns  from  slow  moving  targets.  In  SLAR  applications,  the  DPCA  (displaced  phased  center  antenna) 
technique  provide  a  mechanism  for  rejecting  both  mainlobe  and  sidelobe  clutter  by  compensating  directly  for 
the  motion  of  the  antenna  platform.  These  two  methods  mentioned  are  fully  described  in  [1,2] 

Adaptive  beamforming  is  one  of  the  many  technique  uses  in  a  radar  signal  processing  system.  It 
involves  forming  multiple  beams  through  applying  appropriate  delay  and  weighting  elements  to  signal 
received  by  the  sensors.  The  purpose  is  to  suppress  unwanted  jamming  inteferences  and  to  produce  the  optimal 
beamformer  response  which  contains  minimal  contributions  due  to  noise.  The  most  commonly  employed 
technique  for  deriving  the  adaptive  weights  uses  a  closed  loop  gradient  descent  algorithm  where  the  weight 
updates  are  derived  from  estimates  of  the  correlation  between  the  signal  in  each  element  and  summed  output 
of  the  array.  This  processing  can  be  implemented  in  analog  fashion  using  correlation  loops  or  digitally  in  the 
form  of  the  Widrow  least  mean  square  (LMS)  algorithm  [6],  The  fundamental  limitation  for  this  technique  is 
one  of  poor  convergence  for  a  broad  dynamic  range  signal  environment.  The  limitation  was  over  come  through 
the  application  of  linear  constraints  to  the  weights.  The  basic  concept  of  linearly  constrained  minimum 
variance  (LCMV)  beamforming  is  to  constrain  the  response  of  the  beamformer  such  that  the  desired  signals 
are  passed  with  specified  gain  and  phase.  The  weights  are  chosen  to  minimize  output  power  subject  to  the 
response  constraint.  When  the  beamformer  has  unity  response  in  the  look  direction,  the  LCMV  problem  would 
become  the  minimum  variance  distortionless  response  (MVDR1  beamformer  problem,  which  is  very  general 
approach  employed  to  control  beamformer  response.  The  weights  of  the  beamformer  should  be  updated  in 
real-time  in  order  to  respond  to  rapid  time-varying  environment. 
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Meanwhile,  the  evaluation  of  weights  is  computational  intensive  and  can  hardly  meet  the  real-time 
requirement.  Systolic  implementations  of  optimum  beamformers  have  been  studied  to  improve  the 
computational  speed  by  a  number  of  investigators.  McWhirter  and  Shepherd  [7]  showed  how  a  triangular 
systolic  array  of  the  type  proposed  by  Gentleman  and  Kung  [8]  can  be  applied  to  the  problem  of  linearly 
constrained  minimum  variance  problem,  subject  to  one  or  more  simultaneously  linear  equality  constraints. 

Tank  and  Hopfield  and  few  other  researchers  [29and  subref.]  have  shown  how  a  class  of  neural 
networks  with  symmetric  connections  between  neurons  presets  a  dynamics  that  leads  to  the  optimization  of  a 
quadratic  functional.  Chua  et  al  in  (30]  and  Kennedy  et  al  in  [31.32]  extend  the  design  of  Hopfield  network 
and  introduce  a  canonical  nonlinear  programming  circuit,  which  is  able  to  handle  more  general  optimization 
problems.  Beck  et  al  [34]  presented  a  neural  network  approach  to  segmentation  of  forward-looking  infrared 
and  synthetic  aperture  radar  imagery.  Chang  et  al  [33]  presented  a  Hopfield-type  neural  network  approach, 
which  is  similar  to  an  analog  circuit  for  implementing  the  real-time  adaptive  antenna,  array.  Davis  et  al  [36] 
in  applied  a  higher-order  neural  net  work  to  the  problem  of  2-D  target  detection  in  noisy  scene.  Clark  et  al 
[39]  presented  the  use  of  Gabor  representations  to  generate  feature  vectors  that  are  robust  to  variation  in 
rotation,  scaling,  and  translation.  They  described  a  prototype  system  for  recognizing  target  in  images  by 
extracting  image  features,  compressing  the  data,  and  classifying  the  targets  using  a  neural  network.  Hara  et  al 
[37]  in  presented  a  terrain  classification  technique  to  determine  terrain  classes  in  polarimetric  SAR  images, 
utilizing  unsupervised  neural  networks  to  provide  automatic  classification,  and  employing  an  iterative 
algorithm  where  the  SAR  image  is  reclassified  using  a  Maximum  likelihood  (ML)  classifier  to  improve  the 
performance. 

In  Section  II,  a  signal  model  useful,  for  radar  signal  processing  is  presented.  Section  III  describes 
adaptive  beamforming.  Section  IV  presents  the  computational  learning  methods  and  it  importance  to  airborne 
radar.  Section  V  concludes  this  report. 


II  Terminology  and  Signal  model 

Suppose  it  is  desired  to  detect  only  the  target  signal  in  cases  where  the  target  Doppler  is  immersed  in 
clutter/interference  and  noise  and  reject  the  other  entire  signal  referred  to  as  interference.  Denote  the  sample 
data  matrix  X4  N t,  x  Ns  is  defined  by 


X  = 


AT.,.V., 
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T  denotes  the  transpose,  and  the  row  vectors  of  X,  x*  ,  n,  =  1,2,  ■  •  • ,  N, ,  are  die  snapshot  obtained  along 
The  spatial  channels.  Under  the  signal-absence  hypothesis  Ha ,  the  data  matrix  X  consists  of 


Clutter/interference  and  noise  components  only,  i.e., 

X  =  C  +  N  2 

C  and  N  represent  the  clutter/interference  and  noise,  respectively,  and  are  assumed  to  be  independent.  Under 
the  signal-presence  hypothesis  H] ,  a  target  signal  component  also  appears  in  the  data  matrix,  i.e.. 


X  =  AS  +  C+  N  3 

A  is  an  unknown  complex  constant  representing  the  amplitude  of  the  signal  and  S  the  signal  matrix  of 
unknown  form.  Under  the  assumptions,  the  n,7is  the  entry  of  the  signal  matrix  S  has  the  following  form: 

K""",)  =  exP  ~  +  ~  4 

v  is  die  radial  velocity  of  the  target.  9  is  the  direction  of  arrival  of  the  target-return  planewave  with  respect 
to  the  broadside  of  the  array  and  X  the  radar  wavelength.  Denoting 

2v 


f„=- 


and 


XPRF 

ds\n9 

X 


fa  is  the  normalized  Doppler  frequency  of  the  target  signal  and  fa  is  the  spatial  frequency.  S  can  be 
expressed  by 

S  =  si  ©  s;  l 

Where  ®  is  the  Kronecker  product,  and 

^  =  [l  exp(/2  nfst) 

s,  =  [!  exP0'2  nfa) 

represent  the  signals  in  time  and  space.  To  detect  signal  S  in  received  vector  X  one  puts  the  received  l  ector 
through  a  filter  with  weight 

W  =  [w, , iv, . . wn\T . 

The  output  of  the  filter  W  is  the  scalar 

X=fw,Z,  =WTZ 


exp(;2^(A^( -l)/Jf)]r  8 

exp(i2x(N,  -  !)/„)]"  9 


10 


*=i 


li 
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T  denotes  the  matrix  transpose.  For  the  case  of  signal  noise  alone,  the  expected  values  as 


E\x] = z wt- E[zk  ] = z  wtst = wts  ■ 


12 


*=i 


i=l 


Similarly,  the  noise  power  or  variance  of  X  is 


=  w;e[n‘]e[nt}v 


=  w'tmw 


13 


Where  the  asterisk  denotes  complex  conjugate  and  M  is  the  covariance  matrix  of  the  noise  process  i.e. 

m  =  e{n-nt]  =  £[„;„,]  u 

Based  on  the  above  concept,  determining  the  weights  with  linear  constraints  to  the  weight  vector 
called  the  linearly  constraint  minimum  variance  bcamforming  problem,  which  is  usually  formulated  as 

=  WH  MW 


min 


subject  to  WHS0  =  r  15 

where  H  is  the  complex  conjugate  transpose  of  the  vector,  r  is  the  a  complex  constant.  Sg  is  the  steering 
vector  associated  with  the  look  direction  and  is  given  by  [  34]: 


= 


f  2zd 

lexpi  j  —  cosOo 

V  j 


(  7 nd  Vr 

i  -,exp  j^-—(L-l)cosda 
V  x0  J 
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where  d  is  the  element  spacing.  /-  c  is  the  wave  length  of  the  plane  wave  in  free  space,  and  9 r  is  the  look 

direction  angle  ( the  angle  between  the  axis  of  the  linear  array  and  the  direction  of  the  desired  signal  source). 

A  solution  of  equation  ( ).  after  using  method  of  Lagrange  multiplier,  is  given  by: 


IV  =r 


M-'S, 

SgM~'Sg 
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The  problem  in  airborne  radar  signal  processing  is  therefore  to  detect  target  while  eliminate  the  unwanted 
signal  returns  commonly  referred  to  as  clutter,  interference  and  noise. 


III.  ADAPTIVE  BEAMFORMING  [22] 

The  first  adaptive  system  tor  cancellation  of  clutter  with  an  unknown  Doppler  frequency  is  TACCAR 
(Time  Averaged  Clutter  Coherent  Airborne  Radar)  [20],  Phase  differences  between  subsequent  echoes  are  used 
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to  adjust  the  COHO  (coherent  oscillator)  frequency  so  that  the  mid-Doppler  frequency  becomes  zeros  and  the 
clutter  spectrum  falls  into  the  notch  of  the  two-pulse  canceler.  In  this  section  we  will  present  some  algorithm 
for  adaptive  beamforming. 


A.  BeamSpace 

Some  results  on  space-time  adaptive  processing  have  been  presented  in  [1],  [2],  [11],  [21],  [25],  [28.]. 
Earlier  work  of  Reed,  Mallet  and  Brennan  (RMB)  [3]  described  an  adaptive  array  procedure  for  the  detection 
of  a  signal  of  known  form  in  the  presence  of  noise  (interference)  which  is  assumed  to  be  Gaussian,  but  whose 
covariance  matrix  is  totally  unknown.  They  discussed  how  adaptive  array  processing  is  used  to  achieve 
optimum  detection  as  applicable  to  airborne  radar  signal  processing  problem  The  optimum  decision  criterion 
for  detecting  the  signal  S  in  the  presence  of  noise  begin  by  formulating  the  likelihood  ratio  test  given  by 

L  -  exp 

Where  S,  =  IV-S  .  6  =  arg( X),  S  =  arg(S, ) 


The  test  is  formed  by  averaging  L  with  respect  to  9  and  by  comparing  the  result  with  a  threshold.  That  is  if 


]L(XI9)P{9)d9>c>  0 

One  can  then  say  a  signal  is  detected:  if  this  quantity  is  less  than  c.  X  is  said  to  result  from  noise  alone.  L  is 
therefore  given  by 


L  -  exp 


'  f 


2> 


2cr 


r.fls.M)*' 
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The  probability  of  a  false  alarm  Pr  and  the  probability  of  detection  PD  are  given  by 

Py  =  prob\\X\  >c\Z  =  N } 


=  J*  f2-T 

1  c  •  0 


2  ncr 


exp  - -  rdrd9 

\2cr  J 


=  exp 


\2  a'  J 


P0  -  prob^X\  >  c\Z  =  S  +  A*-} 


21 
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22 


co  2  /r  / 


=  |  {exp 


c  0 


-1  i  ,«  rdrdd 

U  2;rcr 


|re;S  -  ae' 


1  r  r  I  ra  ] 

=  —  {70  —  exPl 

(J  J  \  rr  J 


ra 

a'  J 


v2cr 

(  -rz  +a 

\ 


2a2  ; 


rdr 


a  =  |  =  |^rS|;  and  cr  =  WjMW 

From  this,  an  expression  for  integrated  signal-to-noise  ratio  a  is  given  by 

,js_)  M’ 

“  1  n)  i  v;mw 

In  Q  function,  the  probability  of  detection  is  then  expressed  as 


PD{a)  =  0 


aj21og  — 


1 

PFJ 


The  bound  on  signal-to-noise  is  obtained  to  be 

maxw a'  =  STM~'S  , 

If  we  let 

W=  kM']S ’ 

Therefore,  the  maximum  value  of  probability  of  detection  PD  is  given  by 


max  w  PD  =Q 


yjsrM  S  ,  J 2  log  p 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


From  the  above  expression,  it  was  explicitly  realized  that  matrix  inversions  of  estimates  of  M  often  are  not 
practical  in  real  time.  Instead,  a  recursive  relaxation  algorithm  that  simultaneously  estimates  M  and 
recursively  compute  W  was  developed  using  the  method  of  steepest  ascent.  The  value  of  the  weight  W  (j+D  is 
determined  by  the  relationship  given  by: 


W(j  + 1)  =  W{j)  +  ^(/')VF[»r(/)] 

For  j=  1.2,3...  VF[PF(/)]  is  the  "complex  gradient’  and  is  given  by 

VF  =  2 


28 


f  Wjs  1 

V*  - 
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The  best  choice  of  is  the  value  of  a  real  variable  ll  ,  which  maximizes  the  function 
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F\v(j-\)+fiF{w{j-\))] 
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Forj=  1,2,3... 

In  some  adaptive  systems,  linearization  supplies  the  reduction  in  computational  complexity  needed  to  make 
the  system  practical.  Therefore,  a  linearized  version  of  the  algorithm  is  given  by 

w0  ~  0  =  W{j)+  fia[s' -a'M{j}V(j^\  31 

a  is  a  complex  scalar  and  M  (j)  is  the  statistical  estimate  of  the  covariance  matrix.  To  determine  M  (j),  the 
input  data  is  assumed  to  be  the  sequence  of  independent  vector  ZQ)  forj  =  0.1,2, 

In  order  to  apply  this  algorithm  to  airborne  radar,  the  algorithm  developed  is  equivalently  expressed 
as  a  vector  different  equation  and  the  form  is  given  by: 

2M(t)fV{t)=^aS' 

at 

A  is  the  radar  pulse  width  for  the  airborne  radar  problem. 


B.  SMI  (Sample  Matrix  Inversion)  Algorithm 

Reed.  Brennan  and  Mallet  [4]  described  procedure  in  which  the  convergence  rate,  which  limits  the 
practical  usefulness  of  adaptive  arrays  systems,  is  most  severe  with  a  large  number  of  degrees  of  adaptivity  and 
in  situations  where  the  eigenvalues  of  the  noise  covariance  matrix  are  widely  different.  A  direct  theory  of 
adaptive  weight  computation  based  on  a  sample  covariance  matrix  of  the  noise  field  was  determined  to  provide 
very  rapid  convergence  in  all  cases  i.e.  independent  of  the  eigenvalue  distribution.  The  adaptive  array  filter 

was  achieved  by  first  estimating  the  covariance  matrix  M  using  K  samples.  Next,  this  estimate  M  of  M  is 
inverted  to  form  finally  the  filter  weight  given  by: 


W  =  KM-'S.  33 

In  order  to  obtain  the  estimate  M  to  substitute  for  M  above  of  the  optimum  filter  Wo ,  one  uses  the  maximum 
likelihood  principle.  The  maximum  likelihood  estimate  of  M  is  given  by: 

M  -  /kYjX{i)XUi' 


j= i 
K 


=yKi.(xff 


;=i 
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where  xlri]x{/]  denotes  the  elements  in  the  rth  row  and  s th  column  of  matrix  Xij)Xui .  This  result 
obtained  by  maximizing  the  algorithm  of  the  likelihood  function 

. 


is 
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M  is  called  the  sample  covariance  matrix.  The  output  signal-to-noise  ratio,  conditioned  on  W ,  is  given  by: 


(%K  =  /VarM 


and  the  signal-to-clutter  ratio  [the  signal-to-noise  ratio]  is  then  given  by: 


=  \w*S?  I W' MW 
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Formation  of  the  sample  covariance  matrix  requires  SN  (N+J)/  2  complex  multiplication,  where  S  is  the 
number  of  samples  required  for  convergence  and  *V  is  the  total  number  of  weights,  i.e.  antenna  elements  times 


pulses  for  a  space  time  processor.  To  invert  the  matrix  requires  (N3 12  +  N2)  complex  multiplication,  and 

to  form  each  set  of  weights  requires  another  N 2  multiplication.  If  only  one  set  of  weights  is  required,  i.e.,  no 
filter  banks  or  multiple  beams  are  needed,  then  the  weights  can  be  found  by  solving  the  set  of  linear  equations 

W  —  M  S .  which  requires  about  complex  computations.  Forming  a  sample  covariance  matrix  and 


solving  for  the  weights  provides  a  very  fast  convergence.  This  rate  is  dependent  only  on  the  number  of  weights 
and  is  independent  of  the  noise  and  interference  environment. 

In  another  paper  [12],  Brennan  et  a /  discussed  the  ability  of  airborne  moving  target  indication 
(AMTT)  radar  to  reject  clutter  is  often  seriously  degraded  by  the  motion  of  the  radar.  The  AMTI  technique 
adapts  the  element(s)  weights  to  compensate  for  the  near-field  scattering.  Array  excitation  errors  due  to  phase 
or  amplitude  differences  between  channels  arc  sensed  and  compensated  automatically  in  the  adaptive  AMTI 
system.  The  system  has  the  capability'  of  nulling  discrete  active  interference  sources  without  significantly 
degrading  the  AMTI  performance. 


Three  well-known  methods  of  approximating  M~'  (sample  covariance  matrix,  updated  inverse,  and 
adaptive  loops)  are  compared.  It  was  shown  that  adaptive  loops  (or  gradient  techniques)  show  poor 
convergence.  The  updated  inverse  algorithm  is  given  by 


A/-‘=— —  AT1 
1  -  a 

The  inverse  sample  covariance  matrix  is 


l-g  \-a  +  aX?M;\Xt 
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A/-1  = 


1  'rra  A 

-1^,"  I 


-I 


'=1 
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It  was  shown  that  the  inverse  sample  covariance  matrix  is  slightly  better  than  the  updated  inverse  algorithm. 
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However,  the  gain  maximum  is  reached  in  both  cases  after  the  same  number  of  iterations  (or  data  vectors 
X, ).  The  updated  inverse  algorithm  needs  about  ( NM )2  operations  per  iteration  step,  whereas  the  number 

of  operation  required  for  inverse  sample  covariance  matrix  is  greater  than  ( NM Y  .  The  important  step  in 

using  the  updated  inverse  algoritlim  is  the  product  Y  =  M  _l  X, ,  which  is  used  for  updating  M and  is  the 

filter  operation  at  the  same  time.  Y  has  to  be  multiplied  by  a  combined  beamformer/DOPPLER  filter  matrix, 
which  can  easily  be  realized  by  a  double  EFT  (space  and  time)  if  a  linear  array  with  equidistant  sensors  and 
equidistant  pulses  are  used. 

C.  Generalized  likelihood  Processing 

The  work  of  Wang  and  Cai  in  [24,26]  pointed  out  that  for  the  cases  of  limited  training-data  set  the 
use  of  localized  adaptive  processing  is  almost  mandatory,  and  they  showed  that  localized  adaptive  processing 
can  actually  outperformed  fully  adapuve  processing  in  nonstationary  environments.  They  studied  the  problem 
of  achieving  the  optimum  moving  target  indicator  (MTI)  detection  performance  in  strong  clutter  of  unknown 
spectrum  when  the  set  of  data  available  to  the  estimation  of  clutter  statistics  is  small  due  to  a  severely  non- 
homogeneous  environment.  They  proposed  an  adaptive  implementation  called  Doppler  domain  localized 
generalized  likelihood  processor  and  its  detection  performance  was  studied.  They  presented  a  processor 
refereed  to  as  joint-domain  optimum  processor  and  which  such  as  the  adaptive  algorithms  such  as  the  sample- 
matrix-inversion  (SMI)  can  approach,  the  generalized  likelihood  (GLR)  and  the  modified  SMI.  They  picked 
the  GLR  because  it  offers  the  desirable  embedded  CFAR  feature  as  well  as  robustness  in  non-Gaussian 
clutter/interference.  The  N  ,th  order  GLR  processor  performs  adaptive  filtering  and  threshold  detection  on 

the  N,  bins  of  the  /tit  group  (i.e.  angle-  Doppler  bins  around  the  look  direction)  with  the  test  statistics  given 
by: 


Vec\ 

*> 

Vec\ 

(>>] 
[  nm  j 

[ x f 

)R;'Vec(x,) 

R,  =  Yl/ec(yIk)Vec(ri.)H  41a 

and  >  N,,  xN;o  ,  is  the  signal-steering  matrix  in  the  anglc-Doppler  domain  for  the  w»-th  bin  of  the  //h 
GLR.  The  probability  of  detection  at  the  wwth  bin  of  the  /th  is  found  to  be 
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Pjl)  (",™)  =  J  p{J){thm)f(n2{pyp 

.  " 

The  probability  of  false  alarm  for  all  bins  in  the  /th  GLR  is  given  by 

Three  facts  can  be  concluded  from  the  GLR  approach:  1)  The  ability  to  de-couple  the  degrees  of 
freedom  necessary  for  handling  suppression  from  data  dimension  was  possible  through  the  transformation  of 
data  from  space-time  to  angle-Doppier  domain.  2)  The  degrees  of  freedom  necessary  for  handling  clutter 
suppression  at  each  angle-Doppier  bin  is  much  smaller  and  3)  The  clutter  components  on  all  angle-Doppler 
bins  can  now  be  correlated,  with  closer  bins  having  higher  correlation  in  general.  Klemm  (14,151  in  his  paper 
described  an  adaptive  airborne  MTI  (AMTI)  which  is  based  on  the  principle  of  two-dimensional  radar  signal 
processing.  He  suggested  that  the  back-scattered  echo  field  have  to  be  sampled  in  space  and  time.  Space-Time 
sampling  is  necessary  because  ground  clutter  echoes  are  Doppler-colored  and  depend  on  two  parameters 
(azimuth  and  clutter  velocity).  His  method  is  a  generalization  of  the  well-known  sidelobe  canceled  technique 
[5]  to  two-dimensional  (space-time)  sampled  field.  Before  clutter  suppression  the  received  echo  samples  of  all 
sensor  outputs  are  transformed  into  a  vector  space  of  much  lower  than  NM.  This  is  done  by  use  of  auxiliary 
channels  matched  in  space  and  velocity  to  the  clutter  returns.  Clutter  rejection  is  carried  out  in  the  reduced 
vector  space  [15,18]  described  a  technique  of  adaptive  clutter  suppression  for  airborne  phased  array  radar.  A 
statistical  model  of  clutter  returns  as  received  by  airborne  phased  array  antenna  is  given.  The  model  consists 
simpiy  of  the  space-time  covariance  matrix  samples  is  given  in  the  literature. 

The  spatial  information  is  contained  in  the  submatrices  A-/(r) ,  whereas  the  temporal  information 
lies  between  them.  The  individual  elements  of  M  are  given  by  integrals  of  the  form 

m*-,  =  iv(t)  j H :  {<t>)F{<t>,  t)Cd  {<p,  v,  r)Cs  [<j>,  r)d<f> 

a=o  44 

where  CD  is  the  phase  change  due  to  the  Doppler  effect  in  the  interval  r  and  Cs  is  the  phase  difference  due 
to  the  relative  geometric  displacement  of  target  i  at  time  t  and  element  k  at  time  t  +  r  .  Once  the  clutter 
covariance  matrix  is  obtained,  one  may  get  a  first  impression  of  the  nature  of  the  clutter  echoes  by  calculating 
a  power  spectrum  given  by: 

P{v,o)  =  IVH{v^\\SV(vj)  4. 

with  W(v,  <f)  being  a  space-time  steering  vector  with  elements  given  by: 
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Witn  (v>  <fi)  =  exp(/2^0  (v)»r)exp 


^  7Z 

jzz~(xi  cos (f>  sin  9  +  yk  sin  tj>  sin 

A. 
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where  T  is  the  pulse-to-pulse  interval.  The  above  expression  for  power  spectrum  gives  a  poor  resolution.  For 
a  high  resolution,  the  power  spectrum  is  given  by: 


P(v,  <f>)  =  - - —  47 

\WH 

with  E  being  a  unity  vector. 

In  [22],  Short  presented  a  digital  realization  of  an  adaptive  clutter-locking  MTI  canceler.  The  technique 
proved  to  be  effective  in  tracking  and  canceling  a  unimodal  clutter  spectrum.  The  probability  of  detection  was 


derived  analytically  for  the  adaptive  canceler.  Averaging  this  detection  probability  over  all  possible  target 
Doppler  frequencies,  the  average  probability  of  detection  was  found  as  a  function  of  the  input  target-to-clutter 
ratio. 


D.  Statistical  Hypothesis  Testing  [  17, 1 9] 

By  using  the  techniques  of  statistical  hypothesis  testing,  it  was  shown  that  the  test  exhibits  the 
desirable  property  that  its  probability  of  false  alarm  (PFA)  is  independent  of  the  covariance  matrix  of  the 
actual  noise  encountered.  It  was  shown  that  the  effect  of  signal  present  depends  only  on  the  dimensional 
parameters  of  the  problem  and  a  parameter,  which  is  the  same  as  the  SNR  of  a  colored  noise  match  filter.  It 
was  emphasized  that  the  output  of  the  likelihood  ratio  algorithm  is  a  decision  on  sienal  presence  and  not  a 
sequence  of  processed  data  samples  from  which  the  interference  component  has  been  nulled  and  in  which 
actual  signal  detection  remains  to  be  accomplished.  For  this  reason,  the  direct  application  of  the  algorithm  to  a 
real  radar  problem  would  require  the  storage  of  data  from  an  array  of  inputs  (such  as  adaptive  array  system), 
perhaps  also  sampled  to  form  range-gated  outputs  lor  each  pulse  and  collected  for  a  sequence  of  pulses  (such 
as  those  forming  a  coherent  processing  interval).  Under  two  data  sets:  1)  primary  data  which  contains  the 
signal  and  noise  interference  and  2)  secondary  data  which  contain  only  noise  interference,  he  obtained  the 
likelihood  ratio  test  in  the  form: 


max  £(b)  = 


\\U 

m«IMI 


>e* 
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where  T^andTx  arc  given  in  [12]  and  b  is  an  unknown  complex  scalar  amplitude. 
The  probability  of  detection  for  their  test  is  given  by: 
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In  this  formula,  the  H  functions  are  the  expected  values  of  the  Gs: 

i 

H,{y)=\G,{iy)f{r)dr,  50 

0 

where  Gkandf(r )  are  given  in  the  reference.  The  performance  of  the  likelihood  ratio  test  depends  only  on 

the  dimensional  integers  N  and  K  and  the  SNR  parameter  a.  The  latter  is  a  function  of  the  true  signal  strength 
and  the  intensity  and  character  of  the  actual  noise  and  interference. 


IV.  COMPUTATIONAL  LEARNING-BASED  APPROACH 

In  real-time,  the  presence  of  changing  environment  such  as  clutter  and  uncorrelated  noise  ensures 
that  IF  may  be  invertible.  Moreso,  the  beamforming  problem  defined  in  (15  )  and  (17  )  is  indeed  a  complex- 
value  constraint  quadratic  problem,  which  cannot  be  solved  by  neural  network  directly.  In  order  to  meet  the 
requirement  of  neural  network-based  optimizer,  one  should  convert  it  into  a  real-value  constrained  quadratic 
programming  formulation.  A  detailed  analysis  and  illustration  of  this  formulation  is  given  in  (34).  To  allow  a 
beamformer  to  respond  to  a  rapid  time-varying  environment,  the  weights  should  be  adaptively  controlled  to 
satisfy  (17)  in  real  time.  Meanwhile,  the  evaluation  of  these  weights  is  computationally  intensive  and  can 
hardly  meet  the  real-time  requirement. 

Artificial  Neural  Networks  lend  themselves  nicely  to  problem  of  segmentation  of  radar  images  based 
on  the  classification  of  measurements  of  FLAR  as  their  'model  freedom’  and  capacity  to  learn  from  labeled 
training  data  can  help  overcome  the  lack  of  sufficiently  accurate  statistical  models  for  real  world  radar 
measurements.  Hence,  there  has  been  a  number  of  studies  in  which  ANNs  successfully  have  been  applied  to 
the  classification  radar  signals.  Backpropagation  networks  have  already  been  applied  successfully  to  the 
classification  of  radar  signal,  e.g.  in  [44],  [43],  Learning  vector  quantization  (LVQ)  networks  have  also  been 
applied  to  target  classification  from  radar  backscatter  measurements  (46],  Adaptive  neural  network  have  been 
applied  to  for  radar  detection  and  classification  [40], 

.4.  Back-Propagation  A  tgorithm 

Clark  et  al  described  [37]  a  prototype  system  for  recognizing  targets  in  radar  images  by  extracting 
target  features,  compressing  the  data,  and  classifying  the  target  using  neural  network.  This  requires  a  training 
phase  and  a  recognition  phase.  Two  key  issues  in  ATR  are  the  following  :1)  Making  the  recognition  process 
robust  with  respect  to  image  and  target  variations,  including  orientation/position,  scale/sizc.  perspective, 
occlusion,  contrast,  background,  and  noise.  2)  Minimizing  the  computational  complexity  of  the  process  via 
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data  compression,  so  that  real-time  operation  can  be  approached.  The  Gabor  transform  was  used  to  create 
feature  vectors  for  the  neural  network.  A  two-dimensional  Gabor  filter  is  the  product  of  a  Gaussian-shaped 
window  and  a  complex  exponential  term: 


(j^  2  ^  j,  2  \ 

i//(x, y, cr,kx,ky)  =  j exp  — “J"—  (x +  v : ) | expjyjX x  +  kyyj) . 
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where  (x,yj  are  the  variables  representing  position  in  spatial  domain,  are  the  wavenumber, 

corresponding  to  spatial  frequencies,  and  a  is  the  Gaussian  window  parameter.  The  Gabor  transform 
G{x> y)  of  the  radar  image  l(x,y)  is  then  defined  as  the  convolution  of  a  Gabor  filter  with 


G(*>y)=  v(x,y)**i(x,y).  51 

where  **  denotes  two-dimensional  linear  convolution.  The  resultant  image  is  a  complex  image.  However,  only 
the  magnitude  of  the  transform  was  used  because  any  extra  information  in  the  phase-  appears  to  be  not  worth 
the  storage  costs  required  to  save  it.  Next,  a  data  block  was  formed  by  using  an  ensemble  of  Gabor  transforms. 
Selecting  a  column  from  the  data  block  then  created  feature  vectors.  In  this  application.  Artificial  Neural 
Network  of  backpropagation  was  used.  The  feature  vectors  were  then  used  as  inputs. 

A  neural  network  approach  [33 1  to  segmentation  of  forward-looking  infrared  (FLIR)  and  SAR 
imagery  is  reported.  This  approach  integrates  three  stages  of  processing.  First,  a  wavelet  transform  of  the 
image  is  performed  by  projection  of  the  image  onto  a  set  of  2-D  Gabor  functions.  This  results  in  multiple- 
resolution  decomposition  of  the  image  into  oriented,  spatial  frequency  channels.  Second,  a  neural  network 
optimization  procedure,  which  is  based  on  gradient  descent,  is  used  to  estimate  the  wavelet  transform 
coefficients.  The  third  stage  involves  a  segmentation  technique  which  is  accomplished  bv  first  projecting  the 
image  onto  a  set  of  \ectors,  which  decompose  the  images  based  on  the  localized  orientation  and  spatial 
frequency  properties  of  the  projection  vectors.  The  resulting  coefficients  are  sufficient  for  image  reconstruction 
and  region  characterization.  Finally,  the  amplitude  of  the  vector  responses  in  the  multiple  resolution 
reconstruction  and  the  density  of  those  amplitudes  are  use  to  segment  the  radar  image  using  neural  network. 

Haykiq  et  al  in  [39,40)  constructed  a  neural  network  classifier  to  successfully  distinguish  between 
major  classes  of  radar  returns  including  weather,  birds,  and  aircraft.  This  classifier  incorporates  both 
preprocessing  and  postprocessing  approach.  They  presented  result  of  an  experimental  studies  aimed  at  the 
classification  of  radar  clutter  as  experienced  in  air  traffic  control  environment,  described  a  neural  network 
clutter  classifier  simulated  on  a  Warp  systolic  computer.  The  neural  network  is  trained  with  a  modified  version 
ot  the  backpropagation  algorithm.  In  the  modified  back-propagation  algorithm,  the  weight  and  learning  rate 
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updating  rules  are  summarized  as  follows: 


Wij  ("  +  0  =  W,j  («)  +  {»  +  1)1^  ("K  W  +  (»  "  0  53 

4=1 

Vij  (/7  +  0  =  Wij  {n)  +  A  (W)  53a 

\P. . %-l)Z)(«)>0 

A77i,  (»)  =  j  -<t”hj  (") . ~  l)D(w)  >  0  53b 

|0 . otherwise 


£(//)  =  (l  -  0)D{n)  +  OS(n  -  l). 


53c 
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The  detailed  description  and  implementation  of  this  algorithm  is  in  [41]. 

B.  Self-Adaptive  Recurrent  Algorithm  [38] 

Ziemke  presented  an  approach  to  segmentation  and  integration  of  radar  images  using  a  second-order 
recurrent  artificial  neural  network  architecture,  which  consisted  of  two  subnetwork:  a  function  that  classifies 
radar  measurement  into  different  categories  of  objects  in  sea  environment,  and  a  context  network  that 
dynamically  computes  the  function  network’s  input  weights.  For  the  purpose  of  target  classification  basically 
three  major  values/features,  reflecting  the  characteristic  of  the  illuminated  object  or  area,  can  be  extracted  from 
theses  radar  spectra  [43].  These  are  radial  velocity,  intensity  and  spectrum  width. 

Training  of  SARN  takes  place  in  each  time  step  as  follows: 

1)  Propagate  input  forward  through  the  function  network  to  calculate  output  vector. 

2)  Compare  output  vector  to  target  vector. 

3)  Backpropagate  the  error  (difference  between  actual  and  desired  output)  through  the  function  network 
to  update  W  and  input  weights. 

4)  Use  new  input  weights  as  target  output  for  the  context  network,  i.e.  backpropagate  error  (difference 
between  update  and  previous  weights)  through  the  context  network  to  update. 

5)  Propagate  state  unit  values  forward  through  the  context  to  calculate  next  time  step’s  input  weights. 


V.  CONCLUSION 

The  objective  of  this  report  has  been  to  perform  literature  review  and  put  into  perspective  the  existing 
methods  of  detection  and  identification  of  target(s)  signal  in  a  nonstationary  environment  with  interference 
background  use  in  forward-looking  airborne  radar  signal  processing.  In  such  an  environment  the  origin  of  the 
measurements  can  be  uncertain:  they  could  have  come  from  the  target(s)  of  interest  or  clutter  or  false  alarm  or 
be  due  to  the  background.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  specified  existing  mcthod(s)  and  it’s  use  in  and 
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applicable  to  FLIR  airborne  radar  signal  processing  problems. 


VI.  FUTURE  WORK 

Analysis  of  candidate  methods  using  synthetic  data  will  be  performed  by  computer  simulation. 
Understanding  will  follow  this;  preprocessing  and  reformatting  of  real  data  which  will  take  us  into  an 
extensive  simulation  of  learning  methods  using  real  data. 
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SCHEDULING  in  the 

DYNAMIC  SYSTEM  SIMULATION  TESTBED 


Milton  L.  Cone 
Associate  Professor 

Department  of  Computer  Science/Electrical  Engineering 
Embry-Riddle  Aeronautical  University 

Abstract 

The  task  of  a  sensor  manager  is  to  improve  the  performance  of  the  individual  avionics  sensors  by 
coordinating  their  activities  based  on  the  sensor  manager's  best  estimate  of  the  future.  The  Dynamic 
System  Simulation  Testbed  (DSST)  was  developed  by  Data  Fusion  Corporation  to  test  different  sensor 
manager  concepts.  This  report  covers  the  use  of  the  DSST  to  evaluate  several  genetic  search  schedulers. 
The  goal  is  to  find  schedulers  that  can  improve  the  performance  of  the  baseline  greedy  scheduler  in  the 
DSST.  Several  performance  measures  are  used  to  assess  the  performance  of  the  schedulers.  Results  show 
that  for  the  scenario  considered  here  it  is  difficult  to  improve  on  the  performance  of  the  greedy  scheduler. 
While  the  genetic  scheduler  improves  some  measures  the  improvement  is  not  dramatic.  The  evaluation 
function  used  to  drive  the  genetic  search  tries  to  execute  higher  priority  jobs  earlier  in  the  scheduling 
window.  While  the  evaluation  function  was  effective  at  scheduling  higher  priority  jobs  in  the  scheduling 
window,  it  did  not  seem  to  schedule  them  earlier  in  the  cycle.  Rather  the  tasks  seemed  to  be  more 
randomly  distributed  over  the  planning  cycle.  It  is  suggested  that  a  different  scenario  and  a  modified 
evaluation  function  might  show  more  differences  in  the  performance  of  the  greedy  and  genetic  based 
schedulers. 
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SCHEDULING  in  the 

DYNAMIC  SYSTEM  SIMULATION  TESTBED 
by 

Milton  L.  Cone 

Introduction 

The  Dynamic  System  Simulation  Testbed,  DSST,  [Kober,  et.  al.,  1995],  is  a  simulation  developed  in  the 
MATLAB®  language  to  aid  development  of  sensor  management  systems.  A  more  detailed  description  is 
contained  in  Kober  but  the  main  modules  of  the  simulation  consist  of: 
a  request  generator  that  selects  the  possible  sensing  tasks, 
a  prioritizer  to  establish  the  importance  of  each  task  to  the  mission, 
a  task  scheduler  to  determine  when  each  task  is  to  be  executed, 
a  task  executor  to  determine  which  jobs  are  ready  to  run, 
a  sensor  module  to  report  the  results  of  the  sensing  actions, 

a  fusion  module  that  associates  the  collected  data  with  existing  data  to  develop  target  tracks. 

The  sensor  manager  coordinates  the  activities  of  the  first  three  modules. 

This  report  focuses  on  the  performance  of  the  task  scheduler.  The  DSST  comes  with  a  greedy  scheduler 
that  assigns  jobs  based  on  the  weighted  shortest  processing  time  first  (WSPT)  algorithm.  In  this  scheduling 
approach  the  jobs  with  the  largest  ratio  of  weight  (priority)  to  processing  time  are  scheduled  first.  This 
favors  high  priority,  short  duration  jobs  over  low  priority,  long  jobs.  WSPT  turns  out  to  be  optimal  for  one 
machine  trying  to  minimize  the  sum  of  weighted  completion  times.  By  minimizing  the  sum  of  weighted 
completion  times,  more  high  priority  jobs  get  processed.  High  priority  jobs  that  take  a  long  time  to  process 
are  less  likely  to  be  scheduled  than  high  priority,  short  jobs  since  the  value  of  the  objective  (sum  of 
weighted  completion  times)  is  improved  by  processing  more  jobs. 

The  WSPT  algorithm  would  be  optimal  for  the  scenario  Kober  considered  except  that  each  job  in  the  DSST 
has  a  due  date  and  the  jobs  are  not  all  released  at  the  same  time.  Since  the  problem  of  minimizing  the  sum 
of  completion  times  with  different  release  times  for  one  machine  is  strongly  NP-hard  (see  [Pinedo,  1995] 
for  a  discussion)  this  problem  must  be  at  least  as  difficult.  Add  in  the  complexity  of  several  sensors,  some 
of  which  may  be  functionally  equivalent  (can  collect  the  same  information),  and  the  problem  becomes  even 
harder.  An  approach  to  scheduling  that  is  more  comprehensive  than  greedy  should  improve  the 
performance  of  the  sensor  manager.  In  order  to  evaluate  the  performance  differences  between  various 
scheduling  techniques,  the  DSST  was  modified  to  increase  the  realism  of  the  simulation.  These 
modifications  include: 

adding  a  multiple  sensor  capability  to  the  simulation, 

providing  setup  times  for  each  sensor  task  that  depend  on  the  previous  task,  and 
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adding  a  genetic  algorithm  based  scheduler. 

In  addition,  a  module  was  developed  to  collect  several  measures  of  performance  on  the  scheduler.  With 
these  changes  in  place,  several  simulation  runs  with  the  greedy  scheduler  and  four  variations  of  a  genetic 
scheduler  were  compared  to  determine  performance  differences. 

The  rest  of  the  report  is  divided  into  seven  sections.  The  first  section  describes  the  rates  important  to 
scheduling  in  the  DSST .  In  the  next  section,  modifications  made  to  enhance  the  realism  of  the  DSST  are 
documented  as  well  as  how  to  run  the  modified  model.  The  following  section  discusses  the  scenario  that  is 
used  to  exercise  the  DSST.  The  next  section  describes  the  measures  of  performance  (MOP)  developed  to 
characterize  the  scheduler.  This  section  is  followed  by  the  results  as  characterized  by  the  MOP’s.  This 
section  also  includes  a  discussion  of  the  value  of  the  MOP’s  to  capture  the  performance  of  the  scheduler  as 
well  as  what  the  MOP’s  say  about  the  performance  of  the  various  schedulers.  The  last  section  gives  the 
conclusions  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  results  and  describes  the  important  future  work  that  needs  to  be 
completed. 


Discussion  of  DSST  Rates 

There  are  three  periods  important  to  understanding  scheduling  in  the  DSST.  The  first  is  determined  by  the 
planning  rate.  This  is  the  frequency  at  which  schedules  are  prepared.  For  all  scenarios  considered  here  the 
sensor  manager  reschedules  every  second.  The  next  important  period  is  determined  by  the  horizon.  This  is 
the  time  over  which  a  schedule  runs.  Every  second  the  scheduler  prepares  a  schedule  covering  the  next 
number  of  “horizon”  seconds.  The  “horizon”  is  fixed  for  three  seconds  for  the  data  reported  here.  The  last 
period  is  the  execution  period  and  is  the  time  over  which  scheduled  jobs  will  be  executed.  It  is  called  the 
task  execution  rate  in  the  simulation,  is  one  second  and  is  the  finest  rate  at  which  jobs  can  begin.  In 
summary,  the  sensor  manager  develops  a  schedule  every  second  for  three  seconds  that  executes  tasks  for 
one  second  before  rescheduling  unexecuted  tasks  and  new  requirements. 


Discussion  of  the  Modifications  Made  to  the  DSST 

A  central  file,  SMgr,  is  read  by  the  DSST  to  control  the  operation  of  the  simulation.  A  simulation  is 
characterized  by  the  values  assigned  to  the  simulation  parameters  in  the  SMgr  file.  The  first  set  of  changes 
are  the  additions  to  the  SMgr  file  necessary  to  characterize  additional  sensors  in  the  tactical  aircraft.  The 
constants  listed  below  are  for  a  suite  of  three  sensors,  each  having  three  modes.  The  set  up  in  SMgr  is: 


% — initialize  some  variables 
cyclerate(l)  =  1; 
cycle_rate(2)  =  1 ; 
cycle_rate(3)  =  1; 
cycle_rate(4)  =  1 ; 
cycle_rate(5)  =  10; 


% — object  prioritizer  rate  (Hz) 
% — issue  prioritizer  (Hz) 

% — request  generator  rate  (Hz) 
% — scheduler  rate  (Hz) 

% — task  executor  rate  (Hz) 
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horizon  =  3; 

% — scheduling  horizon  (secs) 

num  eff  rows  =  9; 

% — number  of  rows  in  eff  matrix 

num  modes  =3; 

% — number  of  sensor  modes 

num  regions  =  6;  % — number  of  search  regions 

num  snsrs  =  3; 

% — number  of  sensors 

run  title  =  'left-SMgr'; 

% — title  of  run  for  plots 

stopT  =  65; 

% — duration  of  simulation  (secs) 

t  end  =  zeros(l,  num  snsrs); 

% — sensor  availability 

trck_obj  =  []; 

% — track  objects 

% — Initialize  matrices 

tasks  =  []; 
jobs  =  []; 
t_post  =  []; 
rel_post  =  []; 
mu_post  =  []; 

% — initilize  some  computational  matrixes 

id  mode  =  [111 

% — pilot  "designated"  object 

0  1  0 

% — search  object 

0  1  0 

% — unknown  "un-detected  track  object 

l  l  1]; 

% — unknown  "detected"  track  object 

mu  Td  =  []; 
mu_T0  =  []; 
service  =  [.  1  .2  .3 

% — duration  of  task  in  this  mode  for  sensor  1 

.1  .2.3  % — sensor  2 

.1  .2  .3]; 

% — sensor  3 

snsr  angl  =  [0 

% — mounting  angle  of  sensor  to  centerline  of  aircraft 

0 

% — sensor  2 

0]; 

% — sensor  3 

snsr  eff  =[1  1  0.95  0.95  0.95  0.95  0.95  % — effectiveness  of  sensor  for  this  task 

1  2  0.1  0.1  0.1  0.1  0.1 

1  3  0.5  0.5  0.5  0.5  0.5 

2  1  0.95  0.95  0.95  0.95  0.95 

220.1  0.1  0.1  0.1  0.1 

2  3  0.5  0.5  0.5  0.5  0.5 

3  1  0.95  0.95  0.95  0.95  0.95 

3  20.1  0.1  0.1  0.1  0.1 

3  3  0.5  0.5  0.5  0.5  0.5]; 

snsr  FOR  =  [pi/3  pi/3  pi/3 

% — sensor  field  of  regard 

pi/3  pi/3  pi/3 
pi/3  pi/3  pi/3]; 

snsr  FOV  =  [pi/ 180  pi/6  pi/12 

% — sensor  field  of  view 

pi/180  pi/6  pi/12 
pi/180  pi/6  pi/12]; 

snsr  mg  max  =  [60000  60000  60000  %— sensor  max  range 

60000  60000  60000 

60000  60000  60000]; 

snsr  status  =  [1.0  1.0  1.0 

% — availability  of  sensor  in  each  mode 

1.0  1.0  1.0 

1.0  1.0  1.0]; 

snsrs  =  [100 

% — what  modes  each  sensor  has 

0  1  0 

00  1]; 
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The  changes  to  SMgr  that  are  necessary  to  run  a  multiple  sensor  scenario  include: 

1 .  numeffrows  has  to  agree  with  the  number  of  rows  in  the  snsr_eff  matrix.  There  is  one  row 
for  each  mode  on  every  sensor. 

2.  num_modes  is  the  total  number  of  different  modes  on  the  aircraft.  If  one  sensor  has  one  mode 
and  another  sensor  has  two  different  modes  then  there  are  three  modes  on  the  aircraft.  Sensors 
with  a  subset  of  the  mode  set  can  use  either  the  snsr_status  or  snsrs  matrices  to  indicate  what 
modes  they  possess. 

3.  num  snsrs  is  the  number  of  sensors  on  the  aircraft. 

4.  t_end  keeps  track  of  when  a  sensor  is  available  to  schedule  the  next  job.  It  is  a  vector  that  has 
num_snsrs  entries.  It  normally  is  the  ending  time  of  the  current  sensing  task. 

5.  The  id  mode  has  four  rows,  one  for  each  type  of  object.  Each  column  represents  the  suitability 
of  that  particular  mode  to  provide  information  on  that  class  of  object.  For  example,  any  of  the 
three  modes  is  suitable  for  collecting  information  on  a  pilot  designated  target.  Only  mode  two  is 
suitable  for  search  and  modes  one,  two  and  three  can  be  used  for  tracking.  In  the  simulation  only 
rows  two  and  four  are  used.  All  objects  are  classified  as  either  track  or  search.  Each  new  mode 
adds  a  new  column  to  this  matrix. 

6.  service  is  the  length  of  time  it  takes  a  sensor  in  this  mode  to  process  a  request.  There  is  an 
entry  for  each  sensor  and  each  mode.  The  size  of  this  matrix  is  (num  snsrs,  num_modes).  Fake 
entries  for  the  service  time  can  be  entered  if  those  modes  aren’t  on  a  particular  sensor. 

7.  snsr  angl  has  an  entry  for  each  sensor.  The  entries  are  the  direction  that  each  sensor  is 
mounted  on  the  aircraft.  Normally,  this  is  0°. 

8.  snsr_eff  is  a  matrix  with  num_snsrs*num_modes  rows  and  number  of  issues  plus  2  columns. 
The  plus  2  is  for  the  first  two  columns  that  contain  the  sensor  id  number  and  mode.  The 
remaining  5  columns  are  for  each  of  the  five  issues  that  it  is  possible  to  collect  information  on  a 
target.  These  five  issues  include  range,  range  rate,  angle,  rate  of  change  of  angle  and  id.  The  last 
issue  is  carried  in  the  matrix  but  the  effectiveness  is  not  used. 

9.  snsr_FOR  is  the  sensor  field  of  regard.  It  is  the  full  angle  over  which  the  sensor  can  look.  The 
entry  is  the  half-angle.  The  sensors  in  this  example  can  look  ±60°  centered  on  the  snsr  angl  for 
this  sensor.  There  is  one  entry  for  each  sensor  and  mode. 

10.  snsr_FOV  is  the  instantaneous  field  of  view  of  the  sensor.  It  is  given  in  half-angle.  One  entry 
for  each  sensor  and  mode. 

1 1 .  snr  mg  max  is  the  maximum  range  for  each  sensor  and  mode.  It  is  the  maximum  range  that 
a  sensor  can  detect  a  target.  At  the  present  time  all  targets  within  the  snsr  FOV  and  snr_mg_max 
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are  detected  without  error.  The  probability  of  detection  is  one;  the  probability  of  false  alarm  is 
zero. 

12.  snr_status  is  the  availability  of  the  sensor  mode.  Since  there  are  num  modes  columns  in  this 
matrix  there  very  likely  will  be  some  modes  not  implemented  on  all  sensors.  A  zero  in  an  element 
location  indicates  that  this  mode  is  either  not  present  or  has  been  deactivated. 

13.  snsrs  is  like  snrstatus.  It  is  used  as  a  flag  matrix  indicating  which  modes  are  present  on  each 
sensor.  The  difference  between  snsrs  and  snsr_status  is  that  snsr_status  could  be  used  with 
fractional  entries  to  indicate  degraded  performance  for  a  particular  mode. 

The  second  group  of  changes  are  changes  to  the  program.  These  changes,  although  not  extensive,  did 
involve  several  modules.  While  the  exact  changes  are  available  by  obtaining  a  copy  of  the  final  program, 
the  nature  of  the  changes  are  summarized  here. 

The  first  change  is  to  the  DSST  file  aggregator  kk.  The  aggmodes  matrix  needs  to  be  expanded  to  size 
(num_snsrs*num  modes).  The  agg  modes  matrix  identifies  which  modes  can  be  aggregated  with  which 
other  modes.  For  example,  a  request  for  mode  1  can't  be  aggregated  under  modes  2  or  3  using  the  present 
agg_modes  matrix.  The  references  to  agg_modes  in  aggregator  kk  now  has  to  carry  both  indices  as 
agg  modes  is  a  matrix  not  a  vector. 

With  multiple  sensors,  it  is  possible  for  the  eigMax  function  to  not  find  an  inverse  in  function  ahpthreat. 
This  is  usually  associated  with  the  call  eigMax(id)  towards  the  end  of  the  ahp  threat  function.  Code  was 
put  in  to  test  for  that  occurrence  and  when  it  happens  to  replace  vect2,  the  eigen  vector  associated  with  the 
maximum  eigenvalue,  with  all  zeros. 

A  new  function  was  added  called  velocity,  that  parallels  the  function  distance.  Its  purpose  is  to  identify 
those  targets  whose  velocity  vectors  are  substantially  different  as  set  by  a  criteria  in  velocity.  Velocity 
returns  a  flag,  delta_vel,  that  is  zero  when  the  velocities  are  the  same.  Velocity  is  used  in  function  fusion 
to  distinguish  objects. 

Function  fusion  has  the  most  changes.  The  basic  algorithm  takes  all  of  the  measured  objects  and  tries  to 
match  them  to  track  objects(things  like  planes  or  tanks)  and  search  objects(areas  of  space  and  velocity  that 
the  sensor  is  to  search  for  things  like  planes  and  tanks).  Most  of  the  changes  result  from  multiple  sensors 
collecting  information  on  the  same  target  in  one  sensing  increment.  This  means  that  the  loop  over  search 
and  track  objects  has  to  handle  multiple  entries  for  the  same  object  in  meas_obj  (measured  objects  matrix). 
Without  these  changes  the  track  objects  matrix  (trck  obj)  adds  false  targets,  either  duplicate  track  objects 
or  search  objects  improperly  labeled  as  track  objects. 
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The  loop  over  search  objects  now  searches  the  entire  measobj  matrix  looking  for  all  of  the  matches  not 
dropping  out  of  the  loop  at  the  first  match.  It  also  looks  to  match  both  distance  and  velocity  (using  the 
velocity  function)  not  just  distance  to  the  search  object.  The  mu  for  a  search  object  is  properly  updated  for 
each  search  object  and  all  entries  in  the  meas  obj  matrix  are  deleted.  Before,  when  only  the  first  meas_obj 
that  matched  a  search  object  was  detected,  the  duplicate  entries  ended  up  as  track  objects.  The  fusion 
function  then  converted  these  search  objects  into  track  objects.  These  changes  prevent  that  from 
happening. 

The  loop  over  track  objects  is  handled  similarly.  The  meas_obj  matrix  is  searched  for  all  matches  with 
track  objects  in  case  a  track  object  is  reported  by  more  than  one  sensor  in  a  single  time  increment.  The 
track  mu  is  properly  updated  for  each  detection  of  a  target. 

After  the  loop  over  track  objects,  those  objects  left  in  the  meas_obj  matrix  are  new  detections.  They  are 
added  to  the  trck_obj  matrix  as  new  track  objects.  There  is  a  possibility  that  more  than  one  sensor  reports 
the  same  object  as  a  new  track.  To  prevent  multiple  entries  on  the  same  object  a  search  of  the  new  track 
objects  is  performed  and  multiple  entries  are  removed.  A  note  is  provided  on  the  screen  warning  of  this. 

So  far  there  have  not  been  any  instances  of  multiple  entries  at  this  point.  Finally,  there  is  a  test  of  the  track 
objects  matrix  to  look  for  any  remaining  duplicate  entries.  Thus  far,  none  have  been  found. 

The  third  group  of  changes  are  new  functions  added  to  the  code.  The  additions  are  a  genetic  scheduler  and 
a  module  to  collect  measures  of  performance. 

The  genetic  search  algorithm  is  based  on  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  A  population  of  chromosomes  is 
defined  to  start  the  search.  In  this  case  the  population  is  made  up  of  potential  schedules.  Each 
chromosome  (schedule)  is  composed  of  genes.  Each  job  to  be  scheduled  is  thus  a  gene.  The  genetic  search 
manipulates  the  chromosomes  using  the  operators  of  crossover,  mutation  and  selection  towards  either 
maximizing  or  minimizing  a  performance  function.  Crossover  occurs  between  two  chromosomes  and  is 
equivalent  to  breeding.  In  crossover,  two  chromosomes  exchange  genes  to  produce  two  new 
chromosomes.  In  mutation  a  single  chromosome  has  two  genes  swapped.  The  two  genes  that  exchange 
places  are  randomly  chosen.  Crossover  and  mutation  combine  to  define  a  new  population.  Selection 
decides  which  chromosomes  will  survive  into  the  next  generation.  The  probability  of  survival  depends  on 
the  suitability  of  the  chromosome  as  determined  by  a  fitness  function.  The  more  fit  a  chromosome  is,  the 
more  likely  it  will  survive  and  the  more  copies  of  it  will  constitute  the  next  generation.  Not  all 
chromosomes  make  it  through.  The  fitter  chromosomes  do  not  always  survive  and  the  weaker  are  not 
always  eliminated,  although  the  fittest  chromosome  is  always  retained. 
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The  genetic  module  is  managed  by  the  function  scheduler _ga.  Function  scheduler  ga  is  an  exact 
replacement  for  scheduler_greedy.  To  change  between  the  two  it  is  only  necessary  to  comment  out  the 
undesired  scheduler.  The  parameters  that  control  the  genetic  search  are  set  in  scheduler_ga.  Those 
parameters  are  shown  below  with  typical  values. 


% — set  constants  that  define 
Popsize  =  50; 
Crate  =  1 .0; 
Mrate  =  0.1; 
Max_gen  =  50; 
Rank_min  =  0.75; 
Gapsize  =  1.0; 
ELITE  =  1; 
STATSFLG  =  1; 
PRGENFLG  =  0; 
MAXI  =  8; 
PRCHRO  =  0; 
FASTTRCK  =  1; 
MATCH  MAKER 


the  genetic  search 

% — number  of  chromosomes  in  a  population.  Even  numbers  only. 

% — crossover  rate  between  0-1.0 
% — mutation  rate  between  0-1.0 
% — max  generations  before  termination 
% — used  in  select  to  calculate  probability  of  selection 
% — percentage  of  the  old  population  replaced  each  gen 
% — add  best_guy  to  each  pop  before  mutation  and  xover 
% — save  max,  min,  mean,  std  of  each  gen 
%— prints  first  and  last  gen  +fitness  when  1 
% —  DONE=l  after  max  generations  if  best  fit  unchanged 
% — when  1  prints  fitness  and  associated  chromosome  to  pmt  chro.ga 
% — when  1  uses  approx  evaluation  to  speed  ga 
=  1 ;  % — when  1  uses  match  maker  to  speed  convergence  of  ga 


Pop  size  defines  the  number  of  schedules  that  are  maintained  in  one  generation  of  the  genetic  search. 

These  schedules  are  combined  through  the  genetic  operations  of  crossover  and  mutation.  C  rate  defines 
the  crossover  rate  and  is  the  fraction  of  the  population  that  are  pairwise  combined  to  produce  offspring  that 
may  survive  into  the  next  generation.  Crossover  uses  the  PMX  algorithm  in  which  a  portion  of  each 
chromosome  is  exchanged  and  then  woven  into  the  chromosome  so  that  the  resultant  schedule  is  still  valid. 
M  rate  is  the  probability  that  a  chromosome  undergoes  mutation.  For  M  rate  =  0.1,  on  average,  one  in 
every  ten  chromosomes  is  mutated.  Maxgen  and  MAX  I  define  termination  conditions  on  the  search. 
Maxgen  is  the  number  of  generations  that  the  search  is  allowed  to  run  before  stopping.  MAX  I  is  the 
number  of  generations  that  execute  without  an  improvement  in  the  best  schedule  before  termination. 
Rankmin  is  a  parameter  used  in  the  selection  process.  It  is  generally  not  changed.  Gapsize  allows  for 
some  members  of  the  old  population  to  survive  into  the  next  generation.  (1  -  Gapsize)*Pop_size  is  the 
number  of  chromosomes  from  the  old  population  that  come  through.  Members  from  the  old  population 
that  survive  are  randomly  chosen.  The  parameters  in  all  capitals  are  generally  flags  that  select  that  function 
or  not.  ELITE  adds  the  best  schedule  back  into  the  surviving  generation.  STATS_FLG  creates  a  file  called 
statistics.ga  that  contains  the  maximum,  minimum,  mean  and  standard  deviation  of  each  generation. 
PR_GEN_FLG  prints  the  first  and  last  generation  of  chromosomes  to  the  screen.  It  is  generally  used  for 
diagnostics.  PRT  CHRO  creates  a  file  called  pmt_chro.ga  that  stores  generation,  fitness  and  chromosome 
for  each  chromosome  passed  to  it.  This  function  is  also  mainly  for  diagnostic  purposes. 
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FAST_TRK  and  MATCH_MAKER  are  two  variations  on  the  genetic  search  that  help  speed  convergence. 
FAST_TRK  uses  an  approximate  evaluation  of  the  schedule  rather  than  a  complete  schedule  build.  The 
principle  is  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  genetic  search  to  have  complete  knowledge  of  the  evaluation 
function  to  find  a  good  result.  MATCH_MAKER  tries  to  accelerate  convergence  by  matching 
chromosomes  with  similar  fitness  evaluations.  The  idea  is  that  high  fitness  evaluations  must  have  good 
partial  sequences  of  schedules  and  that  by  combining  good  partial  sequences  the  genetic  search  is  more 
likely  to  produce  better  schedules  faster. 

The  last  major  addition  is  the  measures  of  performance  function,  mop.  This  function  collects  data  on  the 
performance  of  the  scheduler.  Its  function  is  twofold:  collect  data  the  and  evaluate  the  suitability  of 
different  measures.  A  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  measures  test  appears  in  the  section  titled  MOP’s. 

Scenarios 

The  scenario  was  the  same  one  used  in  the  study  by  [Kober,  et.  al.,  1995],  It  has  24  targets  arranged  inside 
a  120°  arc  centered  on  the  centerline  of  ownship.  Twelve  targets  are  in  the  upper  60°  arc  and  12  targets  in 
the  lower  60°.  The  twelve  targets  below  the  centerline  of  ownship  mirror  the  targets  above.  Both  have  the 
same  x  and  y  positions  and  x  velocity  and  oppositely  directed  y  velocities.  The  targets  all  move  at  a 
constant  velocity.  Figure  1  shows  the  location  of  the  twelve  targets  in  the  upper  60°  arc.  Of  the 


Figure  1.  Location  of  twelve  upper  arc  targets. 


twelve  targets  in  the  upper  arc,  three  targets  (a,  b,  c)  are  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  field  of  regard  slowly 
moving  across  the  path  of  ownship.  Two  targets  (d,  e)  are  moving  perpendicular  to  the  flight  path  of 
ownship.  There  are  two  targets  (f,  g)  on  the  outer  boundary  of  the  search  sensor  range  moving  diagonally 
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towards  the  ownship.  The  four  targets  (h,  i,  j,  k)  at  the  outer  boundary  are  moving  towards  ownship, 
parallel  to  ownship's  centerline.  Target  1  is  moving  away  from  ownship. 


MOP's 

The  measures  of  performance  are  chosen  to  evaluate  some  aspect  of  scheduler  performance.  There  are  28 
data  items  currently  being  recorded  at  every  scheduling  cycle  from  which  eleven  primary  and  four  derived 
MOP's  are  computed.  Most  of  the  data  involve  tasks  and  requests.  The  difference  between  the  two  is  that 
tasks  are  requests  for  sensing  that  get  scheduled.  Tasks  fall  into  two  categories:  tasks  that  are  scheduled 
and  scheduled  tasks  that  execute.  Requests  are  composed  of  new  requests  from  the  request  generator  and 
scheduled  tasks  that  did  not  execute  but  still  are  within  their  window  of  opportunity.  Not  all  requests  fit 
into  the  planning  horizon.  Comparing  measures  on  tasks  to  measures  on  requests  show  how  well  the 
sensor  manager  is  managing  the  workload. 


A  list  of  the  items  on  which  data  was  collected  follows  with  a  short  explanation  of  what  the  item  is. 

1 .  number  lost.  These  are  tasks  from  the  request  generator  that  did  not  get  executed. 

2.  tasks  to  horizon.  The  next  three  measures  assess  all  of  the  tasks  to  the  planning  horizon.  Most 
of  the  time  this  is  3  seconds.  If  the  scheduling  cycle  is  every  second  then  these  measures  would 
be  collected  over  the  next  three  seconds  every  second.  The  three  measures  collected  are: 

*  Apriority  -  The  sum  of  the  priorities  of  all  the  tasks  to  the  planning  horizon. 

*  £priority*duration  -  The  sum  of  the  priority  of  a  task  times  its  duration. 

*  Ipriority*compIetion  time  -  The  sum  of  the  priority  times  the  time  the  task  completes 
normalized  to  the  start  of  the  planning  cycle.  This  keeps  later  tasks  from  dominating  this 
measure.  It  is  basically  the  fitness  criteria  for  the  genetic  algorithm. 

3.  requests  to  horizon.  These  two  measures  are  similar  to  the  first  two  tasks  to  horizon.  The  third 
measure,  Zpriority+completion  time,  cannot  be  collected  since  the  completion  time  of  requests  is 
not  known. 

*  Apriority  -  The  sum  of  the  priorities  of  all  the  requests  generated  in  this  request 
generator  cycle,  generally  every  second. 

*  Zpriority*duration  -  The  sum  of  the  priority  of  a  request  times  its  duration.  Collected 
every  request  generator  cycle. 

4.  lost  jobs.  The  same  two  measures  as  requests  to  horizon  but  on  jobs  that  did  not  execute. 

These  may  have  been  scheduled  or  not  but  they  never  executed  because  their  priority  was  so  low 
they  kept  getting  pushed  off  by  higher  priority  new  requests  until  their  window  of  opportunity 
closed. 

5.  idle  time  to  horizon  by  sensor.  There  are  two  horizons  in  the  sensor  manager.  One  is 
determined  by  the  execution  cycle  and  is  the  interval  over  which  tasks  are  actually  executed.  The 
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second  horizon  is  the  planning  horizon  over  which  jobs  are  scheduled.  The  purpose  of  the 
planning  horizon  is  to  allow  the  sensor  manager  to  look  into  the  future  to  better  manage  its 
workload.  The  execution  horizon  is  set  at  one  second  for  all  of  the  suns  in  this  report  and  the 
planning  horizon  is  three  seconds.  To  keep  them  separate,  the  execution  horizon  will  generally  be 
referred  to  as  the  execution  cycle  and  the  planning  horizon  will  be  simply  called  the  horizon.  For 
each  sensor  in  the  sensor  suite  “idle  time  to  horizon”  collects  the  total  time  each  sensor  does  not 
have  tasks  scheduled  during  the  current  planning  horizon.  Measure  10  captures  the  same 
information  for  the  execution  horizon. 

6.  requests  generated  by  mode.  The  way  the  simulation  is  set  up  every  different  sensor  selects 
which  modes  out  of  the  entire  set  of  modes  it  will  possess.  For  example,  if  there  are  three  modes  a 
sensor  may  have  one,  two,  or  all  three  modes.  Sensors  can  have  different  modes  or  the  same 
modes.  This  measure  counts  the  number  of  requests  generated  for  each  mode. 

7.  tasks  assigned  by  mode  to  horizon.  Similar  to  requests  generated  by  mode  but  counts  only 
requests  that  are  scheduled.  Some  of  these  scheduled  requests  may  not  execute. 

8.  tasks  assigned  by  mode  that  execute.  Similar  to  6  and  7  but  only  covers  jobs  that  will  execute 
over  the  next  execution  cycle.  These  tasks  are  given  to  the  sensors  and  they  will  execute.  Usually 
these  are  the  tasks  executing  over  the  next  second  of  simulation  time. 

9.  tasks  assigned  over  execution  cycle.  This  measure  is  similar  to  “2.  tasks  to  horizon”  except 
that  the  data  is  only  collected  over  the  execution  cycle. 

*  Apriority  -  The  sum  of  the  priorities  of  the  executing  tasks. 

*  Zpriority*duration  -  The  sum  of  the  priority  of  an  executing  task  times  its 
duration. 

*  £priority*completion  time  -  The  sum  of  the  priority  times  the  time  the  task 
completes  normalized  to  the  start  of  the  planning  cycle.  This  keeps  later  tasks 
from  dominating  this  measure. 

10.  idle  time  during  execution  cycle  by  sensor.  This  measure  shows  the  time  available  to  assign 
more  tasks  during  the  execution  cycle.  Measure  7  collects  similar  information  but  to  the  horizon. 

11.  sum  mu.  This  measure  is  the  sum  of  the  average  mu’s  calculated  for  each  target  that  is  being 
tracked.  Mu  is  a  qualitative  measure  of  the  amount  of  knowledge  about  a  target.  The  closer  mu  is 
to  one  the  more  certain  is  the  information  about  the  target.  While  search  requirements  also  use  mu 
to  determine  if  a  search  is  required,  that  mu  does  not  enter  into  this  measure. 

There  are  several  derived  measures  that  can  be  calculated  from  the  above  data.  These  include: 

1 .  number.  The  total  numbers  of  requirements,  tasks  to  horizon  and  tasks  that  execute  are  derived 
from  the  individual  mode  results. 
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2.  fraction.  Records  the  (tasks)/(requests).  Both  tasks  to  horizon  and  tasks  that  execute  are 
calculated. 

3.  normalized  tasks  to  horizon,  tasks  to  execute,  and  requirements.  MOP's  2,3  and  9  calculate 
Apriority,  Zpriority*duration,  and  Epriority*completion  time.  Since  different  simulation  runs  may 
assign  different  priorities  based  on  the  number  of  tasks  that  have  to  be  scheduled,  these  MOP’s  try 
to  normalize  the  previous  results  by  dividing  by  the  appropriate  number  of  total  tasks  to  horizon, 
tasks  that  execute  or  requests.  This  normalization  should  allow  different  schedulers  to  be  more 
accurately  compared. 

4.  fraction  of  jobs  lost.  This  measure  is  the  (number  of  jobs  lost)/(total  tasks  to  horizon).  This 
measure  is  sensitive  to  the  ability  of  the  scheduler  to  push  as  many  tasks  as  possible  through  the 
system.  One  minus  this  measure  reflects  the  ability  of  the  scheduler  to  execute  all  of  the 
scheduled  tasks. 


Results 

Results  are  given  from  DSST  runs  for  two  sensor  configurations.  The  first  is  one  sensor  with  three  modes. 
Since  this  is  the  same  scenario  as  reported  in  [Kober,  et.  al.,  1995],  the  results  shown  here  duplicate  theirs. 
It  roughly  corresponds  to  a  radar  system  with  single  target  track  (STT),  search,  and  track  while  scan  (TWS) 
identified  as  modes  1,  2,  and  3,  respectively.  This  configuration  has  the  three  modes  competing  with  each 
other  for  time  on  the  one  sensor.  The  second  configuration  is  three  sensors  with  one  mode  each.  This 
configuration  exercises  the  multisensor  capability  of  the  simulation  modifications.  In  the  second 
configuration,  STT,  TWS  and  search  only  compete  against  each  other  since  there  is  one  sensor  for  each 
mode.  The  number  of  tasks  in  each  mode  measures  how  important  this  mode  is  relative  to  the  other  modes 
as  determined  by  the  request  generator  process. 

The  scheduling  algorithms  evaluated  include  greedy,  which  assigns  tasks  based  on  the  highest  ratio  of 
priority  to  task  duration  and  four  genetic  searches.  The  first  genetic  search,  called  full  ga,  is  a  full  genetic 
search  with  50  generations,  50  chromosomes,  and  a  maximum  of  8  generations  without  change  before 
termination  of  the  search.  Fast  track  uses  an  approximate  evaluation  of  the  fitness  function  to  accelerate 
the  search  process.  Match  maker  uses  a  process  described  in  [Cone,  1996]  which  combines  chromosomes 
together  with  like  fitness  evaluations  instead  of  randomly.  The  purpose  is  to  also  speed  the  convergence  of 
the  genetic  algorithm.  The  last  genetic  search  is  a  combination  of  fast  track  and  match  maker.  Shadow  is 
the  greedy  algorithm  working  on  the  same  requests  as  full  ga.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  a  direct  comparison  of 
the  greedy  and  genetic  algorithms. 

“Table  1.  Measures  of  Performance”  contains  measures  that  report  counts  of  requests  or  tasks  over  the  1 
second  execution  cycle  or  3  second  planning  cycle. 
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job 

number 

number  requests 

number  tasks  to 

number  tasks  over 

lost 

horizon 

execution  cycle 

mode 

mode 

mode 

mode 

mode 

mode 

mode 

mode 

mode 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

one  sensor 

greedy 

452 

1166 

233 

284 

908 

173 

150 

500 

64 

5 

full  ga 

452 

1199 

234 

286 

939 

174 

154 

496 

64 

6 

shadow 

489 

1199 

234 

286 

907 

170 

153 

497 

66 

4 

fast  track 

449 

1175 

227 

284 

918 

167 

152 

499 

64 

5 

mtch  mkr 

461 

1204 

243 

283 

936 

182 

151 

490 

65 

8 

ft_mm 

446 

1153 

243 

279 

903 

178 

148 

506 

62 

4 

three  snsrs 

greedy 

123 

1014 

89 

83 

891 

89 

83 

635 

89 

83 

full  ga 

121 

1209 

85 

97 

1088 

85 

97 

635 

85 

97 

shadow 

201 

1209 

85 

97 

1008 

85 

97 

635 

85 

97 

fast  track 

121 

1151 

89 

96 

1030 

89 

96 

635 

89 

96 

mtch  mkr 

120 

1229 

88 

103 

1109 

88 

103 

635 

88 

103 

ftjmm 

123 

1140 

76 

105 

1017 

76 

105 

635 

76 

105 

Table  1.  Measures  of  Performance 


“Table  2.  More  Measures  of  Performance”  lists  values  that  are  related  to  the  priority  of  the  job.  The  Zpr 
column  is  the  sum  of  the  priorities  of  all  of  the  appropriate  jobs.  Larger  values  mean  more,  higher  priority 
jobs  are  completed.  The  Zpr*dur  multiplies  the  priority  of  each  job  times  the  duration  of  the  job.  This 
measure  gives  more  weight  to  the  longer  jobs.  The  last  measure  is  Zpr*ct.  This  measure  multiplies  the 
priority  by  the  completion  time  of  each  job  normalized  to  the  start  of  the  execution  cycle.  For  example,  if  a 
job  completes  at  3.2  seconds  and  the  execution  cycle  starts  at  3.0  seconds,  then  ct  is  0.2  seconds.  This 
measure  is  minimized  by  completing  higher  priority  jobs  first.  Requests  does  not  have  a  £pr*ct  column 
since  requests  never  carry  a  completion  time. 
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job 

tasks  to  horizon 

requests 

lost  jobs 

tasks  to  execution 

Spr 

Spr*dur 

Spr*ct 

Spr 

Spr*dur 

Spr 

Spr*dur 

Spr 

Spr*dur 

Spr*ct 

one  sensor 

greedy 

443. 

64.4 

429. 

539. 

82.8 

96. 

18.4 

279. 

35.4 

143. 

full  ga 

474. 

69.9 

484. 

572. 

88.9 

98. 

19.0 

284. 

36.3 

145. 

shadow 

463. 

68.0 

449. 

572 

88.9 

109. 

20.9 

289. 

36.6 

147. 

fast  track 

441. 

64.2 

430. 

536. 

82.3 

95. 

18.1 

277. 

35.1 

142. 

mtch  mkr 

481. 

71.2 

493. 

580. 

90.1 

100. 

19.0 

287. 

36.8 

146. 

ftrnm 

449. 

65.5 

436. 

547. 

84.6 

98. 

19.1 

280. 

35.4 

142. 

three  snsrs 

greedy 

213. 

26.8 

103. 

221. 

27.6 

8.1 

0.81 

194. 

24.8 

78.7 

full  ga 

236. 

29.0 

141. 

243. 

29.7 

6.9 

0.69 

192. 

24.6 

79.6 

shadow 

228. 

28.2 

121. 

243. 

29.7 

14.6 

1.46 

199. 

25.3 

82.0 

fast  track 

225. 

27.8 

125. 

233. 

28.5 

7.1 

0.72 

190. 

24.2 

78.0 

mtch  mkr 

230. 

28.3 

136. 

236. 

28.9 

6.3 

0.63 

187. 

24.0 

77.3 

ftmm 

213. 

26.1 

115. 

220. 

26.8 

7.1 

0.71 

182. 

23.0 

74.0 

Table  2.  More  Measures  of  Performance 


The  next  table,  “Table  3.  Even  More  Measures  of  Performance,”  contains  data  on  idle  time  for  each  sensor 
over  the  execution  cycle  and  to  the  planning  horizon.  The  execution  cycle  is  just  the  time  until  replanning 
takes  place  which  is  one  second  for  the  scenarios  considered  here.  Time  to  horizon  is  the  time  to  the 
planning  horizon.  The  total  time  is  the  horizon*(simulation  duration)  which  is  195  seconds;  three  seconds 
for  the  planning  horizon  and  65  seconds  for  the  simulation  run.  See  the  entries  for  the  single  sensor 
scenario.  Similarly,  the  idle  times  over  the  one  second  execution  cycle  listed  for  sensors  2  and  3  in  the 
single  sensor  scenario  are  just  the  length  of  the  simulation.  The  lower  idle  time,  the  better  the  utilization  of 
the  sensor.  It  is  unlikely  that  any  of  the  numbers  will  get  to  0  since  the  scenario  starts  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  environment.  The  first  task  is  a  search  of  the  area  and  unless  the  search  time  divides 
evenly  into  the  planning  cycle  there  will  be  dead  time  before  other  tasks  can  be  scheduled. 

The  sum  mu  column  is  calculated  from  the  mu  factor  computed  in  the  DSST  simulation.  Mu  is  a 
qualitative  measure  of  the  certainty  of  knowledge  about  the  target  or  search  object.  The  more  information 
that  has  been  collected  on  a  target,  the  larger  mu  is.  Sum  mu  is  the  sum  of  the  mean  mu’s  computed  over 
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the  simulation  run  for  each  track  object.  While  there  is  a  mu  calculated  for  search  objects,  it  is  not  factored 
into  this  measure. 


job 

idle  time  over  execution  cycle 

idle  time  to  horizon 

sum  mu 

Snsr  1 

snsr  2 

snsr  3 

snsr  1 

snsr2 

snsr3 

one  sensor 

greedy 

0.8 

65 

65 

24.6 

195 

195 

5.9501 

full  ga 

0.8 

65 

65 

20.1 

195 

195 

5.9094 

shadow 

0.8 

65 

65 

24.4 

195 

195 

fast  track 

0.8 

65 

65 

24.2 

195 

195 

5.9512 

mtch  mkr 

0.8 

65 

65 

19.7 

195 

195 

5.8861 

ftrnm 

0.8 

65 

65 

24.7 

195 

195 

5.9294 

three  snsrs 

greedy 

1.5 

47.2 

40.1 

105.9 

177.2 

170.1 

7.8714 

full  ga 

1.5 

48.0 

35.9 

86.2 

178.0 

165.9 

7.8959 

shadow 

1.5 

48.0 

35.9 

94.2 

178.0 

165.9 

fast  track 

1.5 

47.2 

36.2 

92.0 

177.2 

166.2 

7.9212 

mtch  mkr 

1.5 

47.4 

34.1 

84.1 

177.4 

164.1 

8.0182 

ft_mm 

1.5 

49.8 

33.5 

93.3 

179.8 

163.5 

7.9285 

Table  3.  Even  More  Measures  of  Performance 


Table  4  collects  several  more  measures,  derived  from  the  original  measures,  that  might  be  useful  to  explain 
the  performance  of  the  schedulers.  The  first  three  columns  are  the  total  number  of  requests  from  the 
request  generator,  the  total  number  of  tasks  scheduled  to  the  planning  horizon  (3  seconds  for  all  runs 
considered  here),  and  the  total  number  of  tasks  actually  executed.  The  next  column  is  the  fraction  of  jobs 
lost  determined  by  dividing  the  number  of  jobs  lost  by  the  number  of  tasks  to  horizon.  This  column  is 
followed  by  the  next  two  columns  which  record  the  fraction  of  the  requests  that  were  scheduled  and  the 
fraction  of  the  requests  that  were  executed.  The  next  eight  columns  show  various  priority  measures 
normalized  by  the  number  of  tasks  appropriate  to  that  measure. 

Discussion  of  Results 

Consider  first  the  simpler  three  sensor  scenario.  Each  of  the  three  modes  has  a  sensor  dedicated  to  its 
function.  The  modes  do  not  conflict  with  each  other  for  air  time  and  can  run  simultaneously.  Table  3 
shows  the  amount  of  idle  time  over  the  1  second  execution  cycle  and  the  3  second  planning  cycle  (idle  time 
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to  horizon).  Sensors  2  and  3  are  clearly  not  heavily  loaded  over  either  the  execution  or  planning  cycles. 

For  example,  of  the  65  seconds  available  for  execution,  sensor  2  has  47.2  seconds  left  available  when  using 
the  greedy  scheduler.  For  the  planning  cycle,  sensor  2  has  177.2  seconds  left  of  the  195  seconds  of 
planning  (65*3).  The  only  loaded  sensor  is  sensor  1  over  the  execution  cycle.  For  this  sensor  there  are 
only  1.5  seconds  left  of  the  original  65  and  those  seconds  occur  at  the  start  of  the  scenario  before  sensor  1 
has  any  tasking.  After  the  first  1.5  seconds,  sensor  1  is  fully  occupied  executing  mode  1  tasks. 

Table  1 .  tells  the  same  story.  All  mode  2  and  3  tasks  scheduled  during  the  planning  horizon  are  actually 
executed.  None  are  lost.  Only  mode  1  tasks  aren’t  executed.  The  genetic  schedulers  see  more  mode  1 
tasks  than  greedy  (Table  1).  Modes  2  and  3  are  about  the  same  across  all  schedulers.  Since  requests  are 
comprised  of  new  requests  created  by  the  request  generator  as  well  as  old  tasks  that  do  not  get  executed,  it 
may  be  that  the  genetic  schedulers  keep  tasks  in  the  planning  cycle  longer  than  the  greedy.  Consider  the 
greedy  shadow  scheduler.  The  greedy  shadow  scheduler  sees  the  same  number  of  tasks  as  the  full  genetic 
scheduler  yet  it  schedules  80  less  mode  1  tasks  than  the  full  ga.  Jobs  are  lost  when  their  priority  is  not  high 
enough  to  get  executed  over  the  3  seconds  they  have  between  creation  and  the  closure  of  the  window  of 
opportunity.  When  the  sensor  is  not  always  fully  utilized  it  may  be  beneficial  to  execute  lower  priority 
jobs  whose  window  is  about  ready  to  expire  before  higher  priority  jobs  that  have  a  later  closure  for  the 
their  window.  That  apparently  happens  here.  Table  4  verifies  that  greedy  has  the  highest  average 
2pr/t_exc.  This  means  that  the  genetic  schedulers  execute  some  jobs  with  a  lower  priority  than  greedy. 
Table  2  also  shows  that.  Shadow  executes  the  same  number  of  tasks  in  each  mode  as  the  full  ga  yet  has  a 
higher  Spr.  The  full  ga  obviously  chooses  some  lower  priority  jobs.  By  doing  so  the  full  ga  was  able  to 
schedule  but  not  execute  80  more  mode  1  jobs  than  shadow.  This  result  is  not  surprising  since  the  fitness 
function  that  the  genetic  algorithm  is  trying  to  optimize  is  based  on  the  planning  cycle  not  the  execution 
cycle.  From  an  efficiency  standpoint  this  may  be  desirable,  from  an  operational  perspective  it  may  or  may 
not  be  advisable. 

Still  considering  the  three  sensor  scenario,  in  Table  3,  all  genetic  techniques  have  a  higher  sum  mu. 
Generally  this  means  that  more  data  has  been  collected  on  the  targets  and  that  there  is  a  higher  degree  of 
confidence  in  the  knowledge  of  those  targets.  Only  tasks  that  get  executed  increase  mu.  Since  all 
schedulers  execute  the  same  number  of  mode  1  tasks,  modes  2  and  3  make  the  difference  in  mu.  All  mode 
2  and  3  tasks  are  executed,  therefore  the  difference  in  the  results  has  to  be  from  the  request  generator 
creating  more  mode  2  and  3  requests  for  the  genetic  schedulers.  Why  that  would  happen  is  unknown. 
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Next  consider  the  one  sensor  scenario.  This  scenario  is  more  challenging  since  all  modes  compete  for  time 
on  the  same  sensor.  It  also  makes  analysis  harder  since  there  are  more  competing  themes  to  consider.  A 
cursory  look  at  all  of  the  measures  shows  that  there  is  not  much  difference  in  most  of  the  values  for  any  of 
the  five  schedulers.  For  example,  consider  fraction  of  jobs  lost  for  the  one  sensor,  Table  4.  All  of  the 
genetic  approaches  lose  a  smaller  fraction  of  jobs  than  greedy.  Shadow,  the  greedy  scheduler  that 
schedules  the  same  tasks  at  each  planning  epoch  as  the  full  ga,  loses  the  highest  fraction  of  jobs.  The 
improvement  ranges  from  25  to  48%.  The  number  of  tasks  executed  is  virtually  the  same  for  each  of  the 
schedulers  varying  from  563  to  572.  All  schedulers  fully  occupy  the  available  execution  time.  The  0.8 
seconds  of  idle  time  over  the  execution  cycle  occurs  at  the  start  of  the  simulation  before  the  request 
generator  can  get  started.  There  is  some  idle  capacity  during  the  three  second  planning  horizon.  Idle  time 
happens  when  there  is  not  enough  jobs  to  fill  the  time  available,  usually  at  the  beginning  of  the  simulation 
before  all  of  the  targets  have  been  found,  and  during  the  run  when  higher  priority  jobs  keep  lower  priority 
jobs  from  executing  before  their  window  of  opportunity  closes. 

Comparing  full  ga  to  shadow,  both  have  the  same  number  of  requests  in  each  mode  but  the  full  ga 
scheduler  was  able  to  schedule  37  more  tasks  in  the  planning  cycle.  This  points  out  the  ability  of  the 
genetic  scheduler  to  improve  on  the  performance  of  the  greedy  approach  when  working  the  same  problem. 
Although  percentage  improvement  is  slight,  about  3%,  it  does  demonstrate  the  ability  of  the  genetic 
algorithm  to  improve  the  performance  in  an  area  where  the  fitness  function  is  supposed  to  improve.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  number  of  tasks  executed  is  almost  identical,  varying  from  563  to  572.  Since  all  schedulers 
fill  all  the  available  time  the  difference  in  number  is  due  to  the  mix  of  jobs.  Most  tasks  are  mode  1,  track. 
The  next  largest  number  of  tasks  is  mode  2,  broad  search,  with  just  a  few  mode  3  tasks. 

Sum  mu  is  in  Table  3.  Fast  track  has  the  highest  rating  while  greedy  has  the  second  highest .  There  are 
two  factors  that  affect  the  value  of  mu.  The  first  is  the  number  of  mode  1  jobs  that  are  executed.  Mode  1 
tasks  cause  mu  to  grow  more  than  mode  2  or  3.  The  more  mode  1  updates,  the  higher  the  certainty  of  a 
target’s  position  and  the  higher  mu.  Greedy  and  fast  track  have  the  second  and  third  highest  number  of 
mode  1  tasks.  The  second  factor  is  the  amount  of  information  obtained  on  the  targets  in  the  half  of  the 
field  of  regard  that  the  sensor  was  told  not  to  search.  Only  searches  collect  information  in  this  area.  The 
more  searches,  the  higher  the  mu’s  are  and  the  higher  the  overall  average  is.  Greedy  and  fast  track  found 
the  right  mix,  match  maker  didn’t. 

Now  consider  the  one  sensor  data  in  Tables  2  and  4  that  deal  with  priority.  These  measures  factor  in  the 
importance  of  priority  in  the  evaluation  of  the  quality  of  the  schedules.  The  “Epr  for  tasks  to  horizon” 
measures  both  the  number  of  jobs  and  the  importance  of  each  of  the  jobs  as  measured  by  its  priority. 
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Either  more  jobs  or  jobs  with  higher  priority  or  both  cause  this  measure  to  be  higher.  Match  maker  and  full 
ga  have  the  highest  Epr  and  they  also  have  the  highest  number  of  tasks  scheduled.  Table  4  tries  to  remove 
the  dependency  on  total  number  of  tasks  by  normalizing  by  it.  The  tasks  scheduled  by  matchmaker  and 
full  ga  also  have  a  higher  average  Epr.  Shadow  has  an  even  higher  average  Epr.  This  is  due  to  the  reduced 
number  of  tasks  shadow  schedules  and  its  ability  to  shed  lower  priority  jobs. 

The  genetic  schedulers  tries  to  minimize  the  fitness  function  Epr*ct.  This  is  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the 
task  priority  times  its  completion  time.  Both  match  maker  and  full  ga  are  high  here  when  they  should  be 
low.  Comparing  full  ga  with  shadow  in  Table  4,  the  normalized  Epr*ct  is  lower.  Since  shadow  has  a 
higher  Epr  it  might  be  concluded  that  greedy,  in  the  form  of  shadow,  does  better.  That’s  not  true.  What  is 
happening  is  that  the  tasks  in  shadow  complete  sooner  since  there  are  less  of  them.  Thus  on  average  ct  is 
smaller  for  shadow  and  the  Epr*ct  is  smaller.  Looking  at  the  same  normalized  values  under  tasks  to 
execution  for  full  ga  and  shadow  where  the  number  of  tasks  are  almost  identical  the  Epr/t_exc  and 
Epr*ct/t_exc  are  both  larger  for  shadow.  This  discussion  points  out  the  problem  of  using  Epr*ct  as  a 
measure  of  performance  to  compare  different  schedulers.  WTiile  the  measure  is  sensitive  to  higher  priority 
jobs  being  scheduled  earlier  it  also  gives  credit  to  schedulers  that  reduce  the  number  of  jobs  scheduled. 

Conclusions 

The  genetic  schedulers  generally  perform  better  than  the  greedy  scheduler  for  the  scenario  considered  here, 
but  only  slightly.  Improvement  was  not  dramatic,  generally  less  than  10%  for  all  but  the  fraction  of  jobs 
lost.  The  evaluation  function  used  for  the  genetic  algorithm  did  not  seem  to  put  enough  emphasis  on 
scheduling  high  priority  jobs  early.  Higher  priority  jobs  were  generally  scheduled  more  often  using  the 
genetic  schedulers  but  they  were  not  necessarily  scheduled  earlier.  The  data  suggests  that  the  timing  of  the 
tasks  in  the  scheduling  window  was  more  random  than  calculated.  A  modified  evaluation  function  such  as 
suggested  in  last  year’s  report  might  help.  This  evaluation  function  consists  of  two  complementary 
measures  instead  of  one  measure  as  used  in  this  report.  A  different  scenario  may  also  show  more 
significant  differences.  The  scenario  used  here  is  one  in  which  greedy  is  almost  the  optimal  solution 
leaving  very  little  room  for  improvement. 
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Abstract 


Feature  based  cost  modeling  is  a  parametric  cost  approach  using  product  features 
that  are  available  to  the  designer  including  shape  features  such  as  volume,  external  surface 
area,  internal  surface  area,  and  projected  area;  production  features  such  as  production 
quantity;  and  material  features  such  as  density,  strength,  and  modulus.  A  literature 
review  revealed  little  data  on  manufacturing  costs  of  parts,  and  most  of  the  USA  data 
referred  to  a  study  by  Boeing  in  the  1950’s.  The  feature  that  has  been  primarily  utilized  in 
the  past  has  been  part  volume,  but  projected  area  and  dimensional  ratios  have  also  been 
utilized.  A  form  was  developed  to  collect  manufacturing  cost  data  to  develop  cost 
expressions  to  be  utilized  by  designers.  Future  work  plans  are  to  collect  and  analyze  data  to 
develop  feature  based  cost  expressions  considering  new  feature  variables. 
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Feature  Based  Cost  Modeling 


Robert  C.  Creese 


1.  Introduction 

Feature  based  cost  modeling  is  a  parametric  cost  approach  using  product  features 
such  as  shape,  quantity,  and  material.  The  goal  of  the  process  is  to  utilize  features  easily 
available  to  the  designer  to  estimate  the  product  costs  so  designers  estimate  the  effects  of 
design  alternatives  upon  the  part  cost  in  the  conceptual  design  stage. 

Parametric  cost  estimating  is  required  as  the  process  details  cannot  be  determined 
until  the  material  specifications,  production  quantities,  and  detailed  shape  requirements 
are  finished.  This  tool  is  to  be  used  to  give  an  estimate  of  what  a  part  shape  should  cost  in 
the  design  stage.  The  designer  can  also  determine  whether  it  is  better  to  produce  two  or 
more  parts  to  be  assembled  or  to  design  a  single  part. 

The  cost  model  will  be  designed  and  calibrated  to  predict  the  production  costs  of  a 
unit  rather  than  the  life-cycle  costs  of  the  component.  The  features  to  be  investigated  are 
those  available  to  the  designer,  such  as  total  part  volume,  part  box  volume,  surface 
area(external  surface  area),  void  volume,  void  surface  area,  projected  area(maximum), 
projected  perimeter,  maximum  height  and  depth  above  the  projected  area,  number  of  critical 
dimensions,  and  etc.  Initially  the  model  will  use  only  a  few  of  the  parameters  because  of 
difficulties  in  obtaining  the  necessary  data. 

2,  Background 

Feature  based  cost  modeling  is  a  relatively  new  concept,  but  it  is  similar  in  concept 
to  the  cost-capacity  factors  which  have  been  used  for  over  50  years  in  the  chemical  processing 
industry.  The  general  form  of  the  relationship  is: 

C(l)  =  C(R)[Qi  /  Qr]  ■  (1) 

Where 

C(R)  =  reference  cost 
C(l)  =  cost  at  level  or  size  1 
Qi  =  capacity  at  level  or  size  1 
Qr  =  reference  capacity 
n  =  cost  capacity  exponent 
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When  n=0.6,  the  rule  is  called  the  six-tenths  rule.  The  exponent  can  vary  between 
0.2  and  1.0,  but  most  applications  have  exponents  between  0.5  and  0.8.  The  exponent 
should  be  less  than  l(there  are  a  few  exceptions)  to  indicate  the  economies  of  scale;  for 
example,  one  ten  ton  truck  is  usually  less  costly  than  two  five  ton  trucks.  The  log-log 
relationship  has  also  been  extended  to  predicting  costs  for  castings  and  forgings(l). 

2.1  Boeing  Data  Analysis 

A  study  by  Boeing  Aircraft  Engineers(l)  was  published  by  ASM  to  illustrate  the 
relative  tooling  and  part  costs  for  five  casting  processes  and  also  for  close-tolerance  forgings. 
Figure  1  indicates  the  tooling  and  unit  cost  data  for  aircraft  aluminum  and  magnesium  sand 
castings  .  The  tooling  and  unit  cost  data  for  magnesium  alloy,  aluminum  alloy,  and  steel 
investment  castings  is  illustrated  in  Figure  2.  The  set-up,  costs,  die  costs,  and  unit  part 
cost  data  for  close-tolerance  forgings  is  in  Figure  3.  Figure  4  is  a  summary  figure  for  the 
tooling  and  unit  part  costs  for  the  five  selected  casting  processes  -  sand  casting,  close- 
tolerance  sand  casting,  die  casting,  investment  casting,  and  permanent  mold  casting.  These 
figures  did  not  include  the  machining  costs. 

The  summary  figures  for  the  casting  processes  were  reproduced  in  the  book  Design  to 
CflSt  by  Michaels  and  Wood  in  1989.  These  figures,  in  the  book,  were  listed  as  being 
reprinted  by  permission  of  the  Martin  Marietta  Corporation  rather  than  either  ASM  or 
Boeing  and  this  indicates  why  investigators  thought  more  cost  research  was  being 
performed  by  different  companies. 

The  summary  diagrams  were  also  used  by  David  Zenger  in  his  Ph.D.  dissertation  at 
the  University  of  Rhode  Island  in  1989.  He  obtained  the  data  from  the  ASM  Castings 
Design  Handbook  which  did  not  include  the  forging  data.  Dr.  Zenger  developed  equations 
from  the  data  in  the  figures  by  subtracting  an  average  metal  cost  from  the  unit  cost  to 
obtain  the  process  cost.  He  also  increased  the  costs  by  a  value  of  3  to  reflect  increases  from 
inflation  over  the  30  plus  years  since  the  data  was  originally  developed.  He  also  included 
expressions  for  the  material  cost,  machining  cost,  and  core  cost.  The  core  costs  were  a 
function  of  the  casting  cost  and  the  machining  cost  focused  on  the  non-productive  labor  costs; 
these  expressions  have  not  been  used  as  the  original  costs  should  have  included  the  core 
costs  and  machining  costs  are  separate.  The  expression  recommended  was: 

Cu=  Cm  +  Cp  +  C  t  (2) 

where  Cu  =  total  unit  cost  Cm  =  material  cost 

Cp  =  process  cost  Ct  =  tooling  cost 
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Cm  =  V  p  MCOST 

(3) 

where 

V  =  part  volume(in3) 

p  =  material  density(lb/in3) 

MCOST  =  Material  Cost($/lb) 

Zenger  developed  the  following  expressions  for  processing  and  tooling  costs,  including 

the  adjustment  factor  of  3,  for  each  of  the  casting  processes: 

Sand  Casting(SC): 

C(SC)P  =  1.7  V087  +  0.36 

(4) 

C(SC)t  =  [272  V° 57  +  47]  /  N 

(5) 

Close  Tolerance  Sand  Casting(Precision  Sand  Casting(PSC)) 

C(PSC)p  =  8.2  V° 72 

(6) 

C(PSC)t  =  [1030  V° 51 }  /  N 

(7) 

Permanent  Mold  Castings(PM) 

C(PM)p  =  2V07  +  0.3 

(8) 

C(PM)t  =  [517  +  101  V  ]/N 

(9) 

Die  Casting(DC) 

C(DC)p  =  0.3  V +  0.56 

(10) 

C(DC)t  =  [3660  V0  27]  /  N 

(ID 

Investment  Casting(IC) 

cac)p  =  15.3  V° 57 

(12) 

cac)t  =  [1700  V0  3  ]  /N 

(13) 

where 

V  =  Casting  Volumefin3) 

N  =  Number  of  Parts  for  Tooling 

Similar  expressions  can  be  developed  from  the  close  tolerance  forging  data: 

Cu  =  Cm  +  Cp  +  C.u  +  Cdie 

(14) 
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where 


Cu  =  total  unit  cost($/unit) 
Cm  =  material  cost 
Cp  =  process  cost 
C,u  =  set  up  cost 


Cdie  =  die  cost 


Expressions  for  the  part  and  process  cost,  set-up  cost  and  die  cost  were  developed 
from  the  Boeing  data  and  they  are: 


Cp  =  0.55  PA0* 

C.u  =  [10  PA10  ]  /  NiU 
Cdie  =  [200  PA° 92  ]  /  N 

where 


(15) 

(16) 
(17) 


PA  =  Projected  Area  (in2) 

N  =  Number  of  Parts  for  Tooling  Life 
N,„  =  Number  of  Parts  for  a  Setup 


In  summary  the  Boeing  Data  indicates  that  the  part  volume  and  the  projected  area 
are  two  key  parameters  for  estimating  costs.  The  data  had  considerable  variation  and  other 
variables  may  be  able  to  reduce  that  variation. 

A  regression  model  for  the  unit  costs  of  gray  iron  castings  was  developed  by 
Pacyna(5)  and  the  equation  was  of  the  form: 


Cu  =  KpKc  n  0  0782  V0  8179  r.  ° 1124  rv0  1786  n0  I65S  n*0  0387  Su0  2301  (18) 

The  important  factor  is  that  the  casting  volume  is  the  dominant  factor  as  it  has  the  highest 
exponent.  The  factors  r«,  rv,  and  ri  are  dimensional  ratios  of  actual  dimensions  to  the  box 
dimensions  of  the  shape.  The  second  highest  exponent  was  on  the  tensile  strength  of  the 
material.  The  shape  factors  thus  appear  to  be  rather  important  in  predicting  the  costs  of 
products. 


2.2  Cost  Functions 

Cost  functions(6,7)  are  used  to  predict  costs  of  products  that  are  similar  in  form  and 
manufacturing  methods.  These  functions  have  been  used  in  the  prediction  of  costs  for 
machining  operations.  The  method  utilizes  a  basic  design  with  associated  cost  and 
characteristic  design  parameters  and  uses  these  to  calculate  the  costs  of  new  designs  as  a 
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function  of  the  characteristic  design  parameter  ratio.  Some  typical  characteristic  design 
parameters  are:  diameter(gears)  and  length(box  structures).  An  example  of  a  cost  function 
is: 


Cn  =  Cm  REm  +  CpREp  +  C,URE,U  /N  +  Cc/N  (19) 

where 

Cn  =  Unit  Cost  of  New  Design 

Cb  =  Basic  Design  Unit  Cost  =  Cost  to  make  a  lot  of  One  Part 

Cb  =  Cm  +  Cp  +  C.u  +  Cc  (20) 

Cm  =  unit  material  cost  of  base  design 
Cp  =  unit  process  cost  of  base  design 
Ctu  =  set-up  cost  for  base  design  product 

Cc  =  constant  costs  which  are  independent  of  characteristic  design  parameter 
N  =  units  in  production  run 

Em  =  exponent  for  material  (usually  3,  may  be  slightly  lower) 

Ep  =  exponent  for  processing  (usually  2,  typically  1.8-2.2) 

E,u  =  exponent  for  set-up(usually  0.5,  but  may  vary  between  .14  and  1.8) 

R  =  characteristic  design  parameter  ratio 

The  material  costs  may  not  only  be  the  material  costs,  but  may  also  include  other 
costs  which  may  vary  with  the  cube  of  the  characteristic  design  parameter  ratio.  For 
example,  annealing  and  sandblasting  costs  tend  to  vary  with  the  volume  of  the  material. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  processing  costs  may  vary  linearly  with  the  characteristic  design 
parameter  ratio  and  an  additional  term  could  be  added  to  Equations  19  and  20. 

The  unit  costs  for  machines  parts  were  plotted  as  a  function  of  the  part  volume  by 
Radovanovic(8)  in  his  MS  Thesis  work.  These  machined  parts  were  classified  into  seven 
shape  categories,  such  as  primary  rotational,  primary  planar,  primary  rotational  with 
secondary,  and  etc.  These  plots  were  then  generalized  into  two  groups,  small  (less  than  20 
cubic  inches)  and  large.  Equations  were  then  developed(9)  to  predict  the  unit  cost  as  a 
function  of  the  part  volume  and  the  results  are  presented  in  Table  1.  The  exponents  on  the 
volume  term  were  low  for  small  parts,  from  0.33  to  0.40,  and  much  higher  for  large 
parts(0.70  to  0.89).  This  indicated  that  the  material  costs  are  dominant  for  large  parts, 
where  as  the  handling  costs  dominate  for  small  parts.  Part  volume,  however,  was  the  best 
parameter  for  estimating  the  cost  of  the  machined  parts. 
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2.3  Process  Selection  Charts 

M.F.  Ashby(ll)  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  England  has  done  considerable 
work  on  materials  selection  and  has  extended  this  to  process  selection.  The  materials 
selection  has  been  developed  as  a  software  package  called  CMS,  Cambridge  Materials 
Selector.  He  has  developed  process  selection  charts  which  utilize  features  such  as:  surface 
area,  section  thickness,  complexity(information  content),  size(weight),  precisionftolerance 
range),  and  surface  roughness.  In  the  process  selection  the  properties  of  melting  point  and 
material  hardness  are  also  considered. 

An  interesting  approach  to  the  development  of  a  complexity  factor  has  been 
undertaken  by  Ashby  which  considers  the  number  of  dimensions  and  the  precision  of  the 
dimensions.  The  expression  developed  is: 

C  —  n  U)g2  (  lgmd  /  Algmp  )  (19) 


where 


C  =  information  bits 

n  =  number  of  dimensions  to  describe  part 
lgmd  =  geometric  mean  dimension 
Algmp  =  geometric  mean  precision 


where 


lgmd  —  (  ll  I2  I3  ....  In)  1/11 

and 

lgmp  —  (All  AI2  A13  ....  Aln) 

For  example,  suppose  a  1  kg  part  has  5  specified  dimensions  and  the  mean 
dimension  is  64  mm  and  the  mean  precision  is  +/-  0.5  mm,  then 


C  =  5  log2(64  /  0.5)  =  5  log2(  128)  =5*7  =35 


From  Figure  5  the  processes  to  be  considered  would  be:  sand  casting,  deformation 
processing,  machining,  and  permanent  mold(gravity)  casting.  If  C  increased  to  1000,  the 
processes  would  be:  sand  casting,  composite  fabrication,  machining,  die  casting  ,  and 
conventional  fabrication(joining). 

Two  relative  cost  expressions  for  cost  have  been  proposed  by  Ashby,  one  directly 
related  to  the  chart  on  tolerances  and  surface  roughness,  Figure  6,  and  the  second  for  unit 
component  costs.  The  relative  cost  expression  for  the  effect  of  tolerances  and  surface  finish 
can  be  expressed  as: 
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Cr  =  2(J  k,|t  RMS  ,<* 11 


(22) 


where 

Cr  =  relative  cost  factor 
RMS  =  surface  roughness  in  pm 
T  =  tolerance  in  nun 

For  example,  if  a  part  has  a  roughness  of  1  pm  and  a  tolerance  range  of  0.1  mm, 
then  the  relative  cost  would  be: 

Cr  =  2<2  - lo* 1  •  >°* 01)  =2<10<1)  =  2s  =  8 

If  the  tolerance  range  is  further  decreased  from  0.1mm  to  0.01  mm,  the  relative  cost  would 
increase  to  a  value  of  16. 

The  second  relative  cost  expression  is  for  unit  costs  and  is: 

Cu  =  Cm  +  Cc  /  n  +  Ci  /  n*  (23) 

where 

Cu  =  relative  unit  cost($/unit) 

Cm  =  material  cost($/unit) 

Cc  =  capital  cost($) 

Ci  =  labor  cost($/hr) 
n  =  production  quantity(pcs) 
n*  =  production  rate(pcs/hr) 

For  process  evaluation  of  a  given  material  the  material  cost  is  set  to  1.0  and  all 
other  costs  are  normalized  to  the  material  cost.  If  different  materials  are  utilized,  the 
lowest  cost  material  would  be  the  normalized  reference  material  and  all  other  costs  would 
be  adjusted  appropriately.  Equation  23  is  similar  to  Equation  2,  but  it  indicates  more 
clearly  the  impact  of  the  production  quantity  and  the  production  rate. 

3.  Cost  Modeling  Overview 

Cost  modeling  is  involved  at  various  levels  in  the  design  of  a  system  or  the 
production  of  a  product.  There  are  four  activities  in  the  product  realization  process(lO) 
which  are:  Product  Planning,  Product  Design,  Process  Planning,  and  Manufacture.  These 
activities  are  illustrated  in  Table  2  with  some  of  the  specific  action  items  along  with  a 
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general  time  line.  During  the  process  realization  process  there  are  three  different  cost 
estimating  models  that  can  be  utilized  at  the  different  stages  of  design.  In  addition  ,  there 
is  a  cost  accounting  model  which  will  be  utilized  when  the  product  is  in  production. 

The  conceptual  cost  model  is  the  model  at  the  earliest  stage  ands  its  purpose  is  to 
determine  what  the  product  should  cost.  It  is  based  upon  part  features  and  is  a  base  to  be 
set  for  the  target  costing.  After  the  preliminary  processes  have  been  selected  and  the 
preliminary  design  made,  the  Process  Cost  Model  can  be  used.  It  is  to  be  used  to  more 
accurately  estimate  costs  and  to  evaluate  design  changes  to  meet  the  target  cost.  After  the 
tooling  design,  detailed  process  plans  and  detailed  design  have  been  completed  can  the 
Detailed  Cost  Model  be  used  to  estimate  the  final  product  costs. 

After  production  starts,  the  Cost  Accounting  Model(typically  a  ABC  costing  model) 
can  be  used  to  determine  what  are  the  cost  drivers  and  activities  .  The  results  from  the 
Cost  Accounting  Model  will  be  used  to  fine  tune  the  Detailed  Cost  Model.  The  Cost 
Accounting  Model  determines  what  the  costs  were  whereas  the  cost  estimating  models  are  to 
predict  the  costs. 

The  modeling  emphasis  for  this  report  is  the  conceptual  cost  model  where  only  the 
product  features  are  known  and  some  of  the  material  performance  requirements  relating  to 
weight,  strength,  and  stiffness.  In  the  conceptual  stage  a  few  materials  can  be  evaluated  to 
meet  the  shape  features  of  the  product.  The  conceptual  model  will  focus  on  material 
selection  as  after  the  material  is  selected,  only  then  can  the  design  and  process  selection 
phases  be  done  for  the  Process  Cost  Model.  The  Process  Cost  Model  can  be  used  to  evaluate 
alternative  processes  and  design  changes  upon  the  processes  selected.  After  the  processes 
have  been  specified  and  the  final  shape  features  determined,  the  tool  designs  can  be 
completed  and  then  the  Detailed  Cost  Model  can  be  used  to  predict  the  unit  costs.  The 
Conceptual  Cost  Model  will  evaluate  the  approximate  material,  tooling,  and  processing  costs 
for  the  selected  material,  product  features,  and  production  quantity.  The  Conceptual  Cost 
Model  can  be  used  to  determine  if  the  target  costs  are  realistic. 

4.  Feature  and  Cost  Data 

The  feature  parameters  which  have  been  utilized  with  some  degree  of  success  for 
conceptual  cost  models  are  the  volume  for  casting  and  the  projected  area  for  forgings.  The 
formulas  to  be  developed  must  be  independent  of  the  process;  that  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
specific  process  will  not  be  required  by  the  design  engineer.  A  data  base  must  be 
constructed  to  obtain  the  data  required  to  develop  the  design  feature  based  cost 
relationships.  Table  3  has  been  developed  to  obtain  the  shape  and  material  feature  data 
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for  the  manufactured  components.  The  data  includes  features  that  should  be  easily 
obtained  by  the  designer  from  the  part  data  files.  Table  4  contains  the  part  production  and 
cost  feature  data  which  would  be  obtained  to  develop  the  conceptual  cost  relationships  with 
respect  to  the  feature  data  in  Table  3.  Tables  3  and  4  would  be  developed  into  data  sheets 
to  obtain  feature  and  cost  data  from  various  part  manufacturers. 

Data  will  be  sought  from  part  producers  such  as  metalcasters  and  forgers  to  develop 
the  Conceptual  Cost  Model.  Most  manufacturers  are  reluctant  to  give  cost  data,  but  then 
may  be  receptive  to  giving  some  cost  data(tooling  costs)  and  the  selling  price.  Since  the 
selling  price  is  the  cost  to  the  customer,  this  data  would  be  useful  for  the  model 
development.  The  minimum  cost  data  required  would  be  the  selling  price  and  quantity. 
From  the  previous  Boeing  Data,  the  tooling  costs  tend  to  have  smaller  exponents  than  the 
processing  costs,  so  perhaps  the  surface  area  and  perimeter  may  better  reflect  these  costs. 
From  the  previous  benchmarking  study(ll),  the  lead  time  values  tend  to  correlate  with  the 
tooling  lead  times.  There  may  also  be  a  correlation  between  tooling  cost  and  tooling  lead 
time,  but  this  will  not  be  investigated  at  this  time.  Cooper(13)  reported  one  instance  where 
suppliers  in  Japan  were  required  to  give  a  formal  cost  estimation  document  with  the  bid, 
which  for  a  foundry,  consisted  of  the  following  eight  categories:  1)  material  cost ;  2)  mold 
cost;  3)  facility  fees;  4)  labor  costs;  5)  heat  treatment  costs;  6)  shot  blast  costs;  7) 
management  fee;  and  8)  profit.  Most  US  companies  would  be  reluctant  to  give  out  such 
information. 

5.  , Proposed  Model  and  Analysis 

Two  basic  approaches  to  the  development  of  the  conceptual  cost  model  are  proposed 
where  the  parameters  are  expected  to  be  in  exponential  form.  The  first  model  is: 

Cu  =  a«  +  ai  Vi*1  +  ajV2*2  + . + .  (24) 

where 

Cu  =  unit  cost($/unit) 

a0  ,  ai,  a2,  =  constants 

ei,  e2,  e3,  =  exponents 

Vi,  V2 ,  V3,  =  feature  parameters 

The  model  would  need  to  determine  the  appropriate  exponents  and  constants  for  the 
equation.  This  is  difficult  as  the  standard  regression  analysis  approach  could  not  be  used. 
The  second  form  of  the  equation  would  be  similar  to  the  factor  method  where  the  equation 
form  would  be: 
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Cu  =  ao  V,'«  V2‘J  Vs*3... 


(25) 


where 

Cu  =  unit  cost 

ao=  equation  constant 

ei,  e2,  e3,  =  equation  exponents 

V1.V2.Vj,  =  feature  parameters 

The  second  model  has  only  one  constant  rather  than  one  constant  for  each  term. 
This  can  be  evaluated  using  linear  regression  on  the  logarithmic  form  of  Equation  25. 

log  Cu  =  log  a0  +  ei  logVi  +  e2  logV2  +  e3  logV3  +  ....  (2g) 

Equation  26  is  the  equation  which  will  be  investigated  by  regression  analysis  for  the 
conceptual  model. 

Data  will  be  sought  from  various  metalcasters  and  forgers  and  separate  models  will 
be  developed  and  then  an  attempt  will  be  to  develop  a  single  generalized  model.  If  a  single 
model  cannot  be  developed,  then  variants  may  be  developed  for  the  factors  that  are  selected 
first  in  the  design  process,  such  as  the  material. 

6.  Conclusions 

A  literature  review  has  been  undertaken  for  the  various  feature  based  cost  models 
that  have  been  developed  for  casting,  forging,  and  machining.  These  models  have  considered 
only  a  few  variables,  such  as  volume  or  projected  area,  and  the  estimate  accuracy  is  not 
good.  Most  of  the  data  used  in  the  models  was  from  the  1950’s  and  new  data  must  be 
analyzed  to  develop  improved  relationships.  With  the  use  of  CAD  files,  more  information 
can  be  utilized  to  better  estimate  the  product  costs.  A  model  has  been  proposed  and  data 
must  be  collected  to  obtain  the  appropriate  cost  model  coefficients  and  to  validate  the 
feature  based  model  after  development.. 
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Table  1.  Feature  Based  Estimating  Expressions  for  Machined  Parts 
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Table  2  CONCURRENT  ENGINEERING  ACTIVITIES  FOR  MANUFACTURING 
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Materials  Ordering 
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Density  Unit  Inspection  Costs 

Strength(Yield  Strength)  Other  Unit  Assurance  Costs 

Modulus  of  Elasticity  Customer  Costs 

Number  of  Materials  Customer  Change  Costs 

Number  of  Layers 
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Abstract 

This  report  discusses  the  development  of  object  models  and  methods  in  the  “Adaptive  Modeling 
Language”  (AML)  environment  to  assist  in  the  conceptual  design  of  aircraft.  Two  related  research  efforts 
were  made.  The  first  emphasized  the  development  of  aircraft  design  objects  that  include  properties  and 
geometry  necessary  for  aircraft  conceptual  design.  The  second  focused  on  the  creation  of  optimization 
methods  for  use  in  the  AML  environment.  Several  advantageous  features  of  AML  were  exploited  in  both 
of  these  efforts.  Recommendations  resulting  from  this  work  offer  promising  advances  for  faster,  more 
accurate  aircraft  conceptual  design  leading  towards  improved  affordability  of  aircraft. 
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Introduction 

The  process  of  aircraft  design  receives  much  attention  in  the  aerospace  industry,  because  aircraft,  both 
military  and  commercial,  are  very  expensive  systems.  The  cost  of  these  systems  is  largely  determined  early 
in  the  design  process,  well  before  actual  vehicles  are  constructed.  Sophisticated  analysis  techniques  are 
being  used  during  aircraft  design,  and  several  sizing  codes  are  found  across  the  industry  to  assist  in  the 
conceptual  design  of  aircraft.  Numerical  optimization  techniques  have  also  been  introduced  to  improve 
solutions  of  several  aerospace  design  problems.  In  spite  of  these  efforts,  there  has  been  no  concerted  effort 
to  enhance  the  capability  of  a  design  engineer  during  conceptual  design  to  search  through  a  vast,  ill-defined 
design  space  to  find  an  aircraft  configuration  well  suited  to  perform  a  particular  mission  or  task.  Much  of 
this  search  through  the  design  space  is  still  guided  by  qualitative  design  decisions  influenced  by  the 
designer’s  experience,  personal  preferences  and  external  pressures. 

For  “conventional”  aircraft,  today’s  designers  make  use  of  their  accumulated  knowledge  to  design  new 
aircraft.  As  a  result,  most  commercial  jet  transports  have  essentially  similar  configurations,  a  generally 
cylindrical  fuselage  with  two  high  bypass  turbofans  mounted  beneath  a  low-wing  and  a  conventional  tail 
arrangement.  Aspiring  to  design  and  build  newer  aircraft,  aerospace  design  engineers  can  rely  only  little  on 
the  knowledge  and  experience  gained  from  designing  current  aircraft.  New  aircraft  like  Uninhabited 
Combat  Air  Vehicles  (UCAVs)  have  virtually  no  experience  base  from  which  a  design  team  can  begin. 
Assistance  in  searching  for  the  best  concepts  and  configurations  should  be  provided  to  the  design  team  in 
these  situations. 

Conceptual  design  is  the  first  phase  of  an  aircraft  design  project.  During  this  phase,  little  is  known 
about  the  aircraft  design,  as  a  designer  (or  team  of  designers)  begins  to  develop  a  design  that  will  meet  a 
given  set  of  requirements.  It  is  generally  accepted  that  between  70  -  80%  of  an  aircraft’s  cost  is  determined 
during  the  conceptual  design  phase,1  when  only  a  small  portion  of  the  knowledge  required  to  complete  the 
design  actually  is  known.  To  decrease  the  risk  involved  with  using  this  limited  amount  of  knowledge,  more 
detailed  information  about  an  aircraft  design  should  be  provided  to  designers  early  in  the  conceptual  design 
process.  Currently,  this  information  relies  on  several  historical  databases  that  provide  information  about 
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the  weight  and  size  of  an  aircraft  concept,  but  these  databases  are  constructed  with  information  about 
existing  aircraft.  These  estimates  work  acceptably  for  aircraft  concepts  similar  to  those  that  comprise  the 
database.  However,  if  a  design  team  attempts  to  design  an  aircraft  significantly  different  than  those  in  the 
database,  the  predictions  and  information  will  often  be  unreliable. 

Much  recent  work  toward  optimal  aerospace  design  has  yielded  promising  results,  but  has  focused 
more  on  preliminary  design  of  aircraft  components.  This  assumes  that  the  design  team  has  already  made 
many  decisions  about  the  aircraft  during  the  conceptual  design  phase.  Providing  the  ability  to  perform 
optimization  on  the  “ideas”  generated  during  conceptual  design  can  assist  the  creativity  of  a  design  team. 
When  asking  “what-if  ’  types  of  questions  while  developing  a  conceptual  design,  decisions  about  the  merit 
of  various  options  are  currently  made  using  the  aforementioned  database  and  designers’  experience  as  a 
guide.  Optimization  would  allow  the  designer  to  “see”  the  best  versions  of  the  idea  he/she  had  posed;  in 
turn,  unconventional  concepts  and  ideas  may  lead  to  better  designs  than  more  traditional  designs.  To 
adequately  perform  optimization,  reasonably  accurate  analyses  are  required;  this  is  the  major  reason  why 
optimization  has  not  been  fully  employed  in  conceptual  design  of  aircraft. 

To  address  this  issue,  an  ongoing  effort  at  Wright  Laboratory  has  been  customizing  a  design  modeling 
architecture  for  aircraft  conceptual  design.  This  architecture,  called  Adaptive  Modeling  Language  (AML), 
is  a  knowledge-based  environment  that  makes  use  of  object-oriented  programming  features.  Notable 
features  for  this  work  are  dependency  tracking  and  demand-driven  calculation.  Dependency  tracking 
allows  models  to  be  developed  with  a  set  of  properties  and  /  or  design  variables;  a  property  knows  which 
other  model  properties  influence  its  value  and  which  other  properties  are  influenced  by  it.  Demand-driven 
calculation  allows  for  properties  to  be  evaluated  only  when  needed.  If  one  property  is  changed,  other 
properties  affected  by  this  change  are  not  updated  until  their  values  are  needed.  This  can  significantly 
reduce  computational  effort.  Properties  of  a  model  can  be  design  variables,  and  other  properties  may  be 
constraint  or  objective  function  values.  An  optimization  scheme  could  change  design  variables  during  its 
search,  yet  only  require  computation  of  those  properties  affected  by  those  changes  rather  than  all  of  the 
other  properties. 
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It  is  intended  to  use  this  knowledge-based  environment  for  conceptual  design  of  aircraft.  This  report 
discusses  two  aspects  required  for  this  implementation:  1)  the  development  of  objects  with  properties 
relevant  to  aircraft  conceptual  design,  and  2)  the  development  of  methods  to  perform  numerical 
optimization  in  this  environment. 

Discussion  of  the  Problem 

As  part  of  the  current  design  process,  aircraft  designers  generally  employ  “sizing  codes”  to  assist 
during  conceptual  design.  These  computer  programs  are  used  because  of  their  ability  to  estimate  weight, 
required  propulsive  power  and  physical  dimensions  of  given  aircraft  configurations  to  meet  specified 
requirements  over  a  defined  mission.  These  include  codes  like  ACSYNT2  and  FLOPS3  for  fixed-wing 
aircraft.  This  capability  is  also  required  in  a  knowledge-based  environment  for  conceptual  design. 

At  a  minimum,  a  sizing  code  must  incorporate  primary  design  parameters,  such  as  wing  loading,  aspect 
ratio,  and  taper  ratio.  These  properties  need  to  be  included  in  a  model  representing  an  aircraft.  Further, 
much  of  the  aircraft  sizing  requires  information  about  the  aircraft’s  components  to  predict  drag  and  empty 
weight  of  the  vehicle.  Because  of  this  need  for  component  information,  the  aircraft  model  object  must  be 
an  assembly  or  group  of  component  subobjects,  which  each  has  their  own  properties. 

While  conventional  sizing  codes  have  worked  admirably,  they  have  a  significant  shortcoming  in  that 
these  codes  cannot  “draw”  the  aircraft  that  was  “sized”.  The  physical  layout  of  an  aircraft  is  crucial  to  the 
feasibility  of  a  design,  so  a  link  to  the  aircraft  geometry  is  important.  Using  AML  as  the  design 
environment  provides  solid  and  surface  modeling  capabilities.  Objects  can  be  given  a  geometric 
description  as  well  as  parametric  properties.  This  will  allow  the  aircraft  objects  and  component  subobjects 
to  have  a  geometrical  description  in  addition  to  the  solely  numerical  description  in  traditional  sizing  codes. 
Appropriate  geometric  descriptions  need  to  be  developed  for  this. 

Equations  to  predict  aircraft  weight  that  incorporate  only  aircraft  and  component  parameters,  based  on 
a  database  of  existing  aircraft  designs,  are  available.  With  these,  the  weights  of  the  aircraft’s  components 
are  predicted,  and  the  sum  provides  the  empty  weight  of  the  aircraft.  However,  these  parametric  weight 
equations  may  not  be  appropriate  for  all  possible  concepts;  again,  especially  those  that  vary  significantly 
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from  designs  comprising  the  database.  Similar  predictions  are  made  for  the  cost  of  an  aircraft  design  via 
statistically  based  equations.  Additionally,  these  are  generally  at  the  entire  vehicle  level  rather  than  at  the 
component  level  further  reducing  fidelity.  Aerodynamic  predictions  for  lift  and  drag  using  first-order 
predictions  are  slightly  higher  fidelity.  Existing  sizing  codes  make  use  of  these  computations  out  of 
necessity;  higher  fidelity  analyses  would  generally  require  far  too  much  computational  overhead  to  be 
included. 

The  AML-based  environment  allows  for  aircraft  and  component  properties,  like  the  weight  of  a 
component  or  drag  of  a  component,  to  be  calculated  with  a  “method”.  Because  of  the  dependency  tracking 
and  demand-driven  calculations,  these  methods  can  be  changed  during  the  design  process.  For  example,  a 
designer  could  begin  formulating  a  design  using  empirical  weight  equations  in  a  method,  then  replace  these 
with  a  more  sophisticated  calculation  method  accounting  for  the  amount  of  material  used  in  each 
component.  This  hybrid  interpretive-compiled  feature  of  AML  can  provide  significant  advantage  to  a 
designer  who  is  attempting  to  explore  various  concepts  that  may  not  fit  one  of  the  aforementioned 
databases.  Therefore,  properties  and  associated  methods  should  be  developed  as  part  of  the  component 
objects. 

Also,  optimization  of  various  components  of  the  aircraft  design  can  also  be  accomplished  via  methods 
in  the  design  environment.  These  methods  may  either  be  developed  in  the  AML  construct  (an  adapted 
version  of  Common  Lisp)  or  as  external  modules  in  C,  C++,  Fortran  or  Lisp.  To  examine  these  methods, 
development  in  AML  should  provide  the  most  straightforward  integration. 

Methodology  and  Results 

As  a  first  step  in  this  effort,  geometric  models  for  aircraft  components  were  developed.  A  top-down 
view  of  the  aircraft  was  adopted,  so  that  an  aircraft  object  is  first  created.  Major  components  were  then 
considered  to  be  subobjects  of  the  aircraft.  The  component  subobject  models  developed  were  fuselage, 
wing,  horizontal  tail,  vertical  tail,  and  engine.  Basic  properties  for  this  example  aircraft  were  based  on  a 
cargo  or  transport  aircraft,  although  this  is  not  a  limitation  of  the  approach. 
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Aircraft  Object 

The  aircraft  object  was  developed  using  the  defme-class  form  in  AML.  It  inherits  from  the  group- 
object,  which  creates  one  aircraft  geometry  instance,  yet  allows  the  various  components  to  retain  their 
original  colors,  line  types,  etc.,  when  presented  graphically.  Properties  assigned  to  the  aircraft  object  were 
wing  loading,  thrust-to-weight  ratio,  number  of  engines,  and  gross  weight.  These  properties  help  to 
describe  the  aircraft  in  an  overall  sense.  Each  component  is  then  constructed  with  its  own  properties  and, 
in  most  cases,  subobjects.  Figure  1  presents  the  aircraft  model  in  the  graphical  representation  of  AML. 


Figure  1  Aircraft  model  in  AML. 


Fuselage  Object 

The  fuselage  of  an  aircraft  serves  as  an  envelope  in  which  the  payload,  equipment,  etc.  are  enclosed. 
Therefore,  the  size  of  the  aircraft  must  be  such  that  the  desired  contents  will  fit  inside.  The  external  shape 
then  affects  the  aerodynamic  performance  and  structural  weight  of  the  aircraft.  Properties  assigned  to  the 
fuselage  included  length,  diameter,  and  fineness  ratio;  currently  length  and  diameter  are  entered  and 
fineness  ratio  calculated,  although  these  property  definitions  can  easily  be  modified.  For  this  example,  the 
fuselage  object  was  constructed  as  an  assembly  of  three  subobjects,  the  nose,  the  body  and  the  tail.  The 
body  and  tail  subobjects  inherit  from  AML’s  open-cylinder-object  and  open-cone-object,  respectively.  The 
body  and  tail  also  have  parametric  properties,  which  are  “driven”  by  the  fuselage’s  properties.  The 
diameter  of  the  body  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  fuselage.  The  tail’s  base  diameter  also  is  equal  to  the 
fuselage  diameter,  while  its  length  is  taken  as  2.5  times  the  diameter;  this  is  based  on  guidelines  in  Ref.  4. 
An  intersection-object  of  an  ellipsoid  and  a  half-plane  provides  the  nose  object.  The  base  diameter  again 
equals  the  fuselage  diameter,  while  the  length  is  specified  1.75  times  the  diameter.4  Finally,  the  length  of 
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the  body  is  determined  as  the  fuselage  length  less  the  nose  and  tail  lengths.  These  “rules”  to  describe  the 
dimensions  are  easily  modified,  so  the  shape  of  the  aircraft  is  not  limited  to  these  relationships. 

Wing  Object 

The  wing  object  model  provides  an  additional  level  of  complexity.  Here,  the  wing  is  defined  as  a 
geom-object  with  subobjects  which  describe  the  wing  planform,  the  airfoil  shapes  at  the  root  at  the  tips,  and 
the  surface  (or  skin)  of  the  wing.  The  wing  is  assigned  properties  that  parametrically  describe  the  wing  as 
discussed  in  Refs.  4  and  5;  these  are:  area  (here  reference  or  planform  area),  aspect  ratio,  dihedral, 
incidence,  taper,  twist,  sweep  (of  both  quarter-chord  and  leading-edge),  root,  tip  and  mean  aerodynamic 
chords,  span,  and  aerodynamic  center  location.  As  with  the  fuselage,  several  of  these  drive  the  other 
properties.  However,  some  of  the  aircraft  object  properties  drive  these  fuselage  properties.  The  aircraft 
property  of  wing  loading  determines  the  area  of  the  wing,  which,  along  with  other  properties,  defines  the 
span  and  chords  of  the  wing. 

For  the  wing,  a  configuration-related  property  was  added.  This  property,  “vertical-position”  is  used 
with  several  conditional  statements  to  place  the  wing  relative  to  the  aircraft  and  to  select  appropriate 
dihedral  and  incidence  angles.  Currently,  the  “vertical-position”  property  recognizes  the  strings  “low”, 
“mid”  and  “high”;  these  correspond  to  the  general  categories  discussed  in  Raymer.5  When  modifying  this 
property,  all  of  the  affected  properties  are  recalculated  and  a  new  geometry  drawn.  Because  this  is 
implemented  in  AML,  only  the  affected  components  are  redrawn,  rather  than  the  entire  aircraft.  Figure  2 
shows  the  effect  of  the  three  property  values.  The  effect  on  wing  dihedral  and  vertical  position  are  evident. 
Only  changing  the  vertical-position  property  makes  these  changes  in  the  wing  object;  affected  values  are 
recomputed  and  the  wing  redrawn  when  demanded. 
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Figure  2  Effect  of  wing  property  ‘Vertical-position”  values,  low  (left),  mid  (middle)  and  high  (right). 


The  planform  object  inherits  from  the  AML  polygon-object  and  provides  the  two-dimensional 
representation  of  the  wing.  In  its  current  form,  this  object’s  vertices  are  driven  by  the  wing  properties,  like 
taper,  sweep,  span,  etc.  because  of  the  straight-tapered  shape  assumption.  If  desired,  these  vertices  could 
be  used  to  drive  the  wing  properties,  like  area  and  aspect  ratio. 

The  airfoil  object  provides  the  ability  to  move  to  higher  levels  of  fidelity  in  aerodynamic  modeling  of 
the  aircraft.  Most  sizing  codes  only  require  the  planform  dimensions  and  a  measure  of  the  lift  coefficient  to 
estimate  much  of  the  aerodynamic  performance  of  the  wing.  An  airfoil  object  allows  various  shapes  to  be 
used  for  the  wing  section.  This  also  provides  a  natural  means  for  incorporating  more  complex  aerodynamic 
analyses  ranging  from  inviscid  panel  codes  to  Navier-Stokes  codes.  To  develop  the  airfoil  object,  the 
common  approach  of  describing  airfoil  shapes  with  station  and  ordinate  locations  was  followed.  The  airfoil 
object  is  a  geom-object  with  the  subobjects  “upper-surface”  and  “lower-surface”.  These  surfaces  inherit 
from  the  AML  NURB-object,  so  that  a  third-order  B-spline  is  fit  to  the  station  and  ordinate  points 
describing  upper  and  lower  surfaces.  Example  airfoil  objects  are  presented  in  Fig.  3. 


Figure  3  Airfoil  section  objects  displayed  in  AML;  Boeing  737  root  airfoil  (left),  Lockheed  C5A  root 

airfoil  (middle),  NACA  0012  (right). 
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The  properties  of  the  airfoil  object  include  the  “airfoil-name”  property.  This  text  string  property 
describes  the  name  of  a  file  containing  the  non-dimensional  station  and  ordinate  points  of  the  airfoil;  a 
second  property,  “airfoil-data”  then  uses  the  “formatted-list-from-file”  function  to  read  the  data.  The  input 
file  is  named  airfoil-name. dat  so  that  changing  the  airfoil-name  property  will  change  the  input  file  allowing 
a  wide  variety  of  airfoil  shapes.  In  the  airfoil-name.dat  file,  any  lines  preceded  by  a  will  be  ignored,  so 
descriptions  can  be  included  in  the  body  of  the  file.  The  first  line  in  the  file  contains  the  number  of  points 
in  the  file  describing  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces,  respectively.  Then,  the  next  lines  are  the  x/c  and  y/c  for 
the  upper  surface,  starting  from  the  leading  edge  ( x/c  =  0.0)  to  the  trailing  edge  ( x/c  =  1.0).  Finally,  the 
remaining  lines  are  the  x/c ,  y/c  values  for  the  lower  surface  points,  again  from  leading  to  trailing  edge.  The 
non-dimensional  values  are  converted  to  dimensional  values  using  the  appropriate  wing  chord  properties 
from  the  wing  object.  These  are  then  further  converted  to  the  (x,  y,  z)  coordinates  of  the  aircraft,  based  on 
wing  properties. 

Finally,  the  surfaces  of  the  wings  are  also  treated  as  subobjects.  These  are  based  on  the  AML  “surface- 
skin-object”  and  use  the  upper  and  lower  surface  curves  of  the  airfoil  subobjects  to  describe  the  shape  of 
the  wing  surface.  In  the  current  implementation,  there  is  a  separate  surface  for  the  upper  right  wing,  lower 
right  wing,  upper  left  wing  and  lower  left  wing. 

Tail  Objects 

Because  tails  are  essentially  small  wings,  the  basic  wing  object  was  copied  and  slightly  modified  to 
create  the  horizontal  and  vertical  tail  objects.  The  tail  objects  have  similar  dimensional  properties, 
including  aspect  ratio,  chords,  taper  and  sweep  angles,  to  the  wing  object.  These  tail  objects  also  have 
airfoil  and  skin  subobjects  as  described  for  the  wing.  Differences  between  the  tail  objects  and  the  wing 
object  include  the  use  of  tail  volume  coefficients  and  moment  arm  lengths  to  define  areas  for  the  tails. 
Additionally,  the  horizontal  tail  has  symmetric  left  and  right  sides,  while  the  vertical  tail  is  non-symmetric 
and,  in  this  implementation,  extends  only  above  the  fuselage. 

A  configuration  variable  has  also  been  included  in  the  tail  objects.  The  property  “tail-configuration” 
has  a  string  value  that  is  used  with  several  conditional  statements  to  determine  the  relative  placement  of  the 
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vertical  and  horizontal  tail.  To  date,  the  values  “conventional”,  “cruciform”  and  “T-tail”  are  recognized. 
As  with  the  vertical-position  property  of  the  wing,  appropriate  changes  are  made  to  the  geometry  based  on 
the  change  in  the  tail-configuration  property.  Figure  4  shows  the  effect  of  the  three  available  choices. 


X 

X 

X 

Figure  4  Effect  of  tail-configuration  property  values,  “conventional 

“T-tail”  (right). 

”  (left),  “cruciform”  (middle)  and 

Engine  Object 

The  engine  object  is  the  simplest  of  the  component  objects  developed  for  this  effort.  Currently,  it 
inherits  from  the  open-cylinder-object  of  AML.  The  properties  of  length  and  diameter  are  based  on  a 
“rubber”  engine  approach.  From  the  aircraft  properties  of  thrust-to-weight  and  number  of  engines,  the 
thrust  of  each  engine  is  determined  as  a  property.  A  baseline  engine  has  been  defined,  so  the  length  and 
diameter  of  the  engine  object  are  based  on  the  ratio  of  thrust  of  the  current  engine  to  the  baseline  engine. 

A  configuration  property,  “engine-placement”  was  also  investigated  for  the  engine  object.  This  has 
been  given  two  valid  string  values:  “under-wing”  and  “aft-fuselage”.  These  choices  provide  a  Boeing  737- 
like  arrangement,  or  a  McDonnell  Douglas  MD-80  arrangement.  Further,  the  “under-wing”  value  allows 
the  engines  to  move  with  the  wing;  for  example,  if  the  wing  vertical-position  is  changed  from  “low”  to 
“high”,  the  engines  move  with  the  wing.  These  are  displayed  in  Fig.  5. 
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Figure  5  Effect  of  the  “engine-placement”  property;  “under-wing”  (left),  “aft-fuselage”  (middle), 

and  “under-wing”  with  high-wing  (right). 


Aircraft  Methods 

In  addition  to  the  properties  described  with  the  aircraft  models  above,  several  properties  of  the  aircraft 
and  its  components  will  require  more  than  simple  formulae  to  compute  their  values.  These  properties,  like 
lift  and  drag  coefficients  or  structural  weight,  can  be  computed  through  the  use  of  AML  methods.  The 
method  can  be  defined  for  objects  of  a  given  class;  these  methods  can  then  be  used  to  perform  various 
calculations  and  analyses  to  provide  values  for  a  property.  To  examine  this  capability,  an  approach  to 
calculate  the  weights  of  the  various  aircraft  components  was  employed.  These  weight  calculations  were 
based  on  the  empirically  derived  equations  given  in  Raymer’s  text;  these  historically  based  equations  have 
several  drawbacks  for  aircraft  design  as  discussed  previously.  For  this  effort,  these  were  used  to 
demonstrate  the  utility  of  the  AML  model  construct,  rather  than  the  actual  equations  themselves. 

These  methods  were  created  for  each  of  the  aircraft  components.  The  method  to  compute  the  wing 
weight,  for  example,  was  named  “get-wing-weight”  and  was  defined  for  the  wing-object.  Then,  in  the 
wing  object  definition,  the  property  “weight”  is  assigned  by  calling  the  get-wing-weight  method.  An 
advantage  of  this  approach  are  that  the  calculations  used  in  these  methods  could  easily  be  replace  by  more 
sophisticated  analysis  techniques  which  would  allow  a  designer  to  have  a  better  description  of  the  current 
design.  Because  more  sophisticated  analysis  implies  a  longer  calculation  time,  this  approach  gains  further 
benefit  in  the  AML  environment.  These  analyses  will  only  be  conducted  when  the  weight  value  is 
demanded,  and  then  due  to  dependency  tracking,  this  will  be  calculated  only  if  properties  which  affect  the 
weight  have  been  changed. 
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Optimization  Methods  and  Objects 

In  addition  to  the  basic  objects  created  for  the  conceptual  design  of  aircraft,  methods  to  include 
numerical  optimization  techniques  into  the  design  environment  were  also  desired.  These  methods  are 
intended  to  be  combined  with  AML  objects  so  that  a  designer  could  include  an  “optimization-problem” 
subobject  in  the  object  of  interest  for  optimization.  Properties  of  this  optimization-problem  subobject 
would  then  refer  to  properties  of  the  parent  object.  In  this  manner,  the  design  variables,  constraint 
functions  and  objective  functions  for  the  optimization  can  be  changed  easily  by  modifying  the  properties  of 
the  optimization  subobject.  Methods  and  functions  are  then  used  to  perform  the  numerical  optimization  on 
the  optimization  subobject. 

The  basic  idea  of  a  numerical  optimization  search  is  to  move  from  a  given  design  point  to  a  new  design 
point  at  which  the  objective  function  is  reduced.  This  continues  until  no  further  reduction  is  possible.  To 
carry  out  this  search,  two  major  tasks  are  performed.  The  first  is  determining  an  appropriate  search 
direction,  s;  the  second  is  determining  the  appropriate  step  size,  a*,  to  move  in  the  search  direction.  The 
next  design  point  can  be  expressed  as 

x'=x'-1+<x*s'  (1) 

Step-length  Method 

The  step-length  determination  requires  a  one-dimensional  search  (or  line-search)  to  find  the  value  of 
a*  which,  for  a  given  search  direction  minimizes  the  function 

/(xM  +  a  *  s'  )  (2) 

Various  approaches  exist  for  this  type  of  effort.  For  the  method  defined  in  AML,  a  polynomial 
interpolation  scheme  provides  the  line  search  mechanism.  This  version  of  the  polynomial  interpolation 
uses  a  cubic  fit  using  both  the  function  and  the  slope  value  at  two  points  that  are  evaluated  in  the  following 
manner 

«, s')  (3) 

/2=/t'-1  +a2s') 
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Sl=-^=WW+als'f*' 

S2=j^=Wi-'+a2S,'f»' 

These  points  a(  and  a2  are  assumed  to  be  bounds  of  the  minimum. 

From  these  function  evaluations,  the  cubic  polynomial  approximation  is  constructed  with  the  form 
p(a)=a(a-aif  +b(a-alf  +c(a-al)+d 


where  the  coefficients  are  found  as 


j  -  I"  2(f2  ~  f\ )+  (gl  +  82  X«2  ~  «1 )] 

(«2  “  “l  f 

b  _  Wl  -  f\ )-  (2gi  +  g2  X«2  -  «1  )] 

(«2  -“l)2 


d  =  fi 

The  a  value  that  minimize  the  polynomial  approximation  is  easily  expressed  as 


a*  =  aj  +- 


-b  +  yb2  - 3ac 


This  requires  that  a  &  0  and  b2-3ac  >  0  to  solve.  If  either  of  these  is  not  satisfied,  through  the  use  of 
conditional  statements,  the  method  fits  a  quadratic  polynomial  using  the  values  of  f\,  g\,  and /2  in  the 


following  form 


p(a)-b( a-aif  +c(a-al)+d 


where  the  coefficients  are  found  as  before.  Now,  the  solution  is 


a*  =  “1  +  2 b  (14) 

Because  the  polynomial  interpolation  is  only  approximate,  an  iterative  scheme  is  required  to  actually 
find  the  value  of  a  which  minimizes  the  actual  function.  The  value  of  a*  is  calculated,  andfia*')  and  g(a*) 
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are  also  computed.  If  g(a*)  is  suitably  close  to  zero,  the  iteration  stops.  If  not,  the  value  of  a*  becomes 
one  of  the  new  points  used  to  improve  the  polynomial  approximation.  Assuming  a  valid  search  direction 
has  been  found,  the  slope  of  the  polynomial  is  negative  for  a  <  a*  and  positive  for  a  >  a*.  Using  this 
information,  if  the  non-zero  value  of  g(a*)  is  negative,  a*  replaces  04;  otherwise  it  replaces  a2  and  the 
process  repeats  until  convergence  is  reached. 

To  develop  a  method  in  AML  that  will  conduct  the  line-search,  the  “do*”  construct  from  common  lisp 
has  been  adopted,  which  allows  iteration  to  be  controlled  via  an  “end-test  statement”.  Using  a  starting  set 
of  <X]  and  a2  values,  the  above  iteration  procedure  is  conducted  in  the  do*  until  the  absolute  value  of  g(a*) 
is  less  than  lxl O'5. 

Bounds  Method 

The  line  search  mentioned  above  assumes  that  the  values  of  oti  and  a2  bound  the  minimum  value.  To 
ensure  this,  a  bounding  method  was  also  developed  in  AML,  following  the  suggested  algorithm  given  in 
Vanderplaats.6  This  bounding  method  begins  by  assuming  that  aL  =  0,  since  the  slope  here  is  known  to  be 
negative.  Using  (Xu  =  1  as  the  other  estimate  for  a  bound,  the  values  of/faL)  and  J{av)  are  calculated.  If 
fia. L)  <  ftcty),  then  it  is  assumed  that  otu  is  an  acceptable  upper  bound,  as  the  slope  of  J{ a)  must  change 
from  positive  to  negative  between  the  two  points.  If/(aL)  >/(au),  an  interim  value,  a,,  is  set  to  the  previous 
value  of  (Xu  and  a  new  value  for  cty  is  chosen,  as  it  cannot  be  guaranteed  that  the  minimum  lies  between  the 
two  points  aL  and  (Xu.  Now  the  value  of  j^a,)  is  computed,  and  if /(a,)  <f(av),  then  the  slope  between  (Xi 
and  a0  is  positive,  so  (Xu  is  an  appropriate  upper  bound.  If /(a,)  >flav),  then  there  is  still  no  guarantee  on 
bounds.  In  this  case,  aL  is  set  to  the  previous  value  of  otj,  aw  is  set  to  the  previous  value  of  ab  and  a  new 
(Xu  is  calculated.  This  continues  until  values  of  aL  and  au  are  found  which  bracket  a  minimum  point. 
Because  this  also  requires  an  iterative  process,  the  do*  construct  is  used  to  control  the  iterations  until 
acceptable  bounds  are  found. 
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Search  Direction  Method 

The  last  method  required  to  perform  optimization  in  AML  is  one  that  determines  the  search  direction. 
An  acceptable  search  direction  is  one  for  which  a  move  in  that  direction  in  the  design  space  will  reduce 
(increase)  the  objective  function  for  minimization  (maximization).  For  this  work,  minimization  is  assumed. 

The  simplest  gradient-based  approach  for  minimization  is  the  steepest  descent  method.6  This  approach 
chooses  the  search  direction  as  the  vector  opposite  to  the  gradient  of  the  objective  function. 

s'^-V/jx''-1)  (15) 

Always  selecting  this  as  the  search  direction  leads  to  rather  poor  convergence,  as  this  approach  does 
not  use  information  from  previous  evaluations  to  speed  up  the  search  process.  However,  this  is  generally 
used  to  start  more  sophisticated  methods,  and  its  behavior  is  well  understood.  This  was  the  first  approach 
developed  using  AML;  again  the  do*  iteration  scheme  was  employed. 

Convergence  of  a  gradient-based  method  is  generally  determined  in  a  combination  of  three  basic 
approaches.  First,  a  maximum  limit  on  iterations  is  generally  imposed;  the  version  developed  for  AML 
was  given  a  limit  of  100.  Second,  if  the  change  in  the  objective  function  is  essentially  zero  convergence  is 
often  assumed;  this  is  usually  a  practical  consideration  and  not  mathematically  rigorous.  In  the  AML 
method,  this  is  not  currently  included.  Lastly,  the  Kuhn-Tucker  necessary  conditions  are  checked.  This 
necessary  condition  is  a  mathematically  rigorous  condition  for  describing  an  optimal  point.  The  version 
developed  in  AML  checks  that  the  magnitude  of  the  gradient  vector  is  less  than  1x10  s,  The  end-test 
statement  in  the  do*  construct  stops  iteration  if  either  the  first  or  the  third  condition  exists. 

Search  Results 

To  begin  this  effort,  an  approach  to  solve  a  simple  example  was  adopted.  A  simple  two-dimensional, 
unconstrained  function  was  chosen  to  provide  the  objective  function. 

/(*)=*  i4-*i2*2+e*,+e-Jr2  (16) 

This  function  has  a  known  minimum  of  J{\*)  =  2  at  x*  =  [0  0]T.  This  provides  a  simple  test  for  an 
optimization  routine,  as  it  requires  more  than  a  few  iterations  to  solve  via  most  methods. 
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An  optimization-problem  object  was  constructed  in  AML.  This  object  inherited  from  the  object-class 
and  has  the  properties:  objective-function,  gradient-vector,  x-vector,  and  best-x-vector.  For  now,  the 
objective  function  is  a  user-defined  function.  The  gradient  is  also  a  user-defined  function  that  returns  a  list 
containing  the  values  of  the  gradient-vector  components.  The  x-vector  property  describes  the  initial  design 
point  from  which  the  search  begins;  currently  x  =  [4  4]T  is  used.  Finally,  the  best-x-vector  property  is 
computed  via  the  optimize  method  which  uses  the  steepest  descent  algorithm  described  previously. 

An  instance  of  the  optimization-problem  was  then  created  as  a  model.  The  modify-properties 
command  was  used  to  open  the  interactive  window  for  modifying  properties.  Because  AML  makes  use  of 
the  demand-driven  calculations,  the  best-x-vector  is  not  computed  until  required.  In  the  modify-properties 
window,  choosing  the  best-x-vector  property  initiates  the  optimization.  After  several  iterations,  the  best-x- 
vector  property  is  assigned  the  list  (-0.016581625648272  1.29068458986499E-4).  At  this  point,  the 
objective  function  value  is  assigned  the  value  2.00000005676893,  which  is  essentially  equal  to  2.  Also,  the 
gradient  vector  property  is  assigned  the  list  (-1.39561626522799E-5  -1.6813390449899E-5),  which  is  very 
close  to  the  zero-vector.  This  demonstrates  that  the  optimization  objects  and  methods  developed  in  AML 
work  as  expected. 

As  with  most  optimization  approaches,  the  use  of  several  starting  points  is  warranted.  This  was  also 
done  for  the  example  problem.  Results  similar  to  those  described  above  were  generated. 

Conclusions 

While  this  work  is  preliminary  in  nature,  several  conclusions  and  recommendations  can  be  made  about 
the  use  of  objects  and  methods  to  conduct  aircraft  conceptual  design  and  optimization  in  a  knowledge- 
based  environment. 

First,  the  aircraft  design  objects  created  displayed  the  power  of  dependency  tracking,  as  a  change  in 
one  aircraft  property  or  component  affected  all  other  dependent  properties.  Changing  the  wing  loading 
property  of  the  aircraft  not  only  re-sized  the  wings,  but  the  tails  also  change  shape  to  maintain  the 
appropriate  tail  volume  coefficient,  for  example. 
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The  demand-driven  calculation  behavior  in  AML  was  also  demonstrated  for  aircraft  design.  Making  a 
change  in  wing  placement,  for  example,  would  also  change  the  location  of  wing-mounted  engines. 
However,  the  values  describing  the  new  location  of  the  engines  and  their  graphical  representation  was  not 
presented  until  asked  for.  This  would  save  time  if  many  changes  needed  to  be  made  to  one  property  or 
component,  as  the  affected  components  would  not  require  time  for  recalculation  and  re-drawing  until 
needed. 

It  is  possible  to  construct  an  object  whose  properties  successfully  describe  the  objective  and  design 
variables  of  an  optimization  problem.  The  simple  steepest-descent  method  was  easily  coded  and 
successfully  employed  to  solve  a  mathematical  test  problem.  As  with  the  aircraft  design  objects,  the 
demand-driven  calculation  behavior  of  AML  required  the  optimization  to  be  conducted  only  when  the 
solution  was  demanded,  not  whenever  an  associated  property  was  changed.  This  appears  to  be  of 
significant  potential  to  incorporate  optimization  methods  in  the  conceptual  design  phase  for  aircraft.  An 
optimization-problem  object  could  be  used  as  a  subobject  of  other  objects  of  interest.  For  example,  the 
internal  structure  of  a  wing  may  be  a  subobject  of  an  aircraft  model.  If  the  structure  is  to  be  optimized  for 
minimum  weight,  the  appropriate  properties  can  be  assigned  in  the  optimization  subobject.  When  the 
aircraft  geometry  is  changed,  the  wing  structure  is  affected,  but  the  optimization  is  not  conducted  until  the 
new  optimized  parameters  are  needed.  This  would  allow  conceptual  design  of  the  aircraft  to  continue, 
including  large  changes  in  wing  layout,  planform,  size,  etc.,  with  the  optimal  wing  structure  always 
available  upon  demand. 

Recommendations 

Two  major  recommendations  can  be  made  as  a  result  of  this  summer  research  project. 

First,  the  geometry  of  the  aircraft  and  component  models  is  not  sufficient  to  represent  a  wide  range  of 
aircraft;  developing  improved  geometry,  incorporating  the  properties  discussed  in  this  report,  should 
continue. 

Second,  further  investigation  and  development  of  the  optimization  subobjects  and  methods  is  required. 
The  approach  used  in  this  work  is  too  simple  and  computationally  expensive  for  practical  application;  more 
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sophisticated  methods  should  provide  faster  and  more  accurate  results.  Additionally,  the  method  explored 
in  this  work  used  and  unconstrained  minimization  technique.  Most  problems  for  aircraft  design  will  have 
constraints  and  either  direct  or  indirect  constrained  optimization  approaches  should  be  explored. 

These  recommendations  suggest  several  enhancements  to  aircraft  conceptual  design.  Significant 
among  these  are  the  ability  to  help  designers  avoid  being  “trapped”  by  design  databases,  and  the 
opportunity  to  rapidly  include  advanced  analysis  techniques  early  in  the  design  process,  both  of  which 
support  the  potential  for  more  affordable  aircraft. 
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Abstract 

Infrared  spectra  were  obtained  and  vibrational  (normal  coordinate)  calculations 
were  made  for  1,3,3-trinitroazetidine  (TNAZ),  1  -acetyl-3, 3-dinitroazetidine  (ADNAZ), 
and  l-nitroso-3, 3-dinitroazetidine  (NO-DNAZ)  in  an  effort  to  learn  more  about  the 
conformational  behavior  of  these  compounds  and  to  make  assignments  of  the  observed 
infrared  bands  to  the  appropriate  normal  modes  of  vibration.  Molecular  mechanics  and 
semi-empirical  molecular  orbital  calculations  (MNDO-AM1)  were  also  made  in  order  to 
obtain  additional  information  about  the  molecular  structures.  Normal  coordinate 
calculations  were  made  first  for  the  slightly  less  complex  molecule  l,3-dinitro-3- 
bromoazetidine  in  order  to  obtain  force  constants  to  transfer  to  ADNAZ.  Appropriate 
force  constants  obtained  for  ADNAZ  were  then  used  as  starting  values  for  TNAZ.  The 
resulting  force  constants  obtained  for  TNAZ  were  transferred  successfully  to  NO-DNAZ. 
It  was  shown  that  the  observed  frequency  shift  of  the  C=0  stretch  band  of  ADNAZ  and 
the  (N)-N02  antisymmetric  stretch  and  (N)-N02  out-of-plane  wag  bands  of  TNAZ  can  be 
explained  by  a  change  in  the  conformation  that  is  initially  present  to  another 
conformation  during  recrystallization  after  mixtures  are  melted.  The  normal  coordinate 
calculations  produced  vibrational  potential  energy  functions  that  resulted  in  calculated 
vibrational  frequencies  that  were  in  excellent  agreement  with  the  observed  frequencies  for 
all  four  compounds. 
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Introduction 

The  phase  diagrams  of  the  l,3,3-trinitroazetidine/l-acetyl-3,3-dinitroazetidine 
(TNAZ/ADNAZ)  and  the  TNAZ/l-nitroso-3,3-dinitroazetidine  (NO-DNAZ)  systems  show  some 
unusual  behavior  [1],  perhaps  because  one  or  both  of  these  compounds  exhibit  polymorphism. 
The  infrared  vibrational  spectra  of  mixtures  of  ADNAZ  and  TNAZ  and  of  TNAZ  and  NO-DNAZ 
change  slightly  after  melting  and  recrystallization,  so  the  possibility  arose  that  some  information 
about  the  unusual  behavior  might  be  obtained  from  an  in-depth  study  of  the  infrared  spectra.  The 
real  question  was  whether  the  abnormal  behavior  was  the  result  of  polymorphism  or  some  other 
type  of  behavior  such  as  rotational  isomerism.  It  is  likely  that  each  of  these  compounds  exists  as 
a  dynamic  mixture  of  more  than  one  stable  conformation  in  the  liquid  or  solution  states.  These 
conformations  would  be  interconverted  by  internal  rotation  of  the  N02  and  OCCH3  groups  about 
the  single  bond  that  connects  each  group  with  the  remainder  of  the  molecule.  Studies  of  the 
vibrational  spectra  of  the  compounds  and  of  mixtures  of  the  compounds  may  yield  some 
information  about  rotational  isomerism  but  probably  not  about  polymorphism. 

Methodology 

The  vibrational  frequencies  of  a  compound  depend  on  the  masses  of  the  atoms,  the 
structure  of  the  molecule,  and  the  force  constants  for  bond  stretching,  angle  bending,  and 
interactions  between  these  different  coordinates  (stretch-stretch,  stretch-bend,  and  bend-bend).  If 
the  structure  and  vibrational  frequencies  of  a  molecule  are  known,  force  constant  values  can  be 
determined  that  reproduce  the  frequencies  satisfactorily.  If  the  force  constants  and  frequencies 
are  known,  information  about  the  molecular  structure  can  often  be  determined.  That  is  the  focus 
of  the  present  research.  It  was  thought  that  the  changes  in  the  infrared  spectra  mentioned  in  the 
introduction  might  be  explained  by  determining  force  constant  values  of  suitable  vibrational 
potential  energy  functions  for  TNAZ,  ADNAZ,  and  NO-DNAZ  and  using  those  force  constants 
to  calculate  vibrational  frequencies  for  each  compound  in  different  molecular  conformations.  In 
that  way,  some  information  about  the  molecular  conformations  that  exist  might  be  obtained. 
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Those  conformations  would  be  interchanged  by  internal  rotation  of  the  0=C-CH3  and/or  NO2 
groups  in  ADNAZ  and  of  one  or  more  of  the  NO2  groups  in  TNAZ  and  NO-DNAZ  about  the 
single  bonds  that  connect  the  groups  to  the  ring.  Calculations  of  this  type  are  called  normal 
coordinate  calculations. 

Results  and  Discussion 

1.3.3-trinitroazetidine  and  l-acetvl-3.3-dinitroazetidine 

Infrared  spectra  that  were  obtained  for  pure  TNAZ  and  ADNAZ  are  shown  in  Fig.  1  for 
the  500-2000  cm'1  region,  and  spectra  for  an  initial  50:50  (mol  percent)  TNAZ/ADNAZ  mixture 
and  after  melting  and  recrystallization  are  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  spectra  shown  in  Fig.  1  show 
quite  a  few  similarities  because  of  the  similar  structures  of  the  two  compounds,  and  differences 
in  the  two  spectra  shown  in  Fig.  2  can  also  be  seen. 

Normal  coordinate  calculations  were  started  first  for  TNAZ.  This  means  that  the  42 
fundamental  vibrational  frequencies  for  this  molecule  (excluding  the  torsions)  are  being 
calculated  using  the  computer  program  MOLVIB  (version  6.0),  which  was  written  for  a  PC  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Sundius  of  the  University  of  Helsinki  and  distributed  by  the  Quantum  Chemistry 
Program  Exchange  office  of  Indiana  University  [2].  Unfortunately,  no  force  constant  value  data 
were  available,  so  an  educated  guess  at  all  the  force  constant  values  had  to  made.  A  large  eighty- 
one  parameter  potential  energy  function  was  used,  and  most  of  the  calculated  frequencies  were 
not  very  close  to  the  observed  values.  After  approximately  30  computer  runs,  the  frequencies 
above  1500  cm'1  were  fit  satisfactorily.  However,  the  molecule  is  so  complex  that  the 
frequencies  below  1500  cm*1,  where  a  considerable  amount  of  mixing  of  normal  modes  is 
expected,  were  not  fit  very  well,  and  it  was  difficult  to  determine  which  force  constants  needed  to 
be  adjusted.  Therefore,  normal  coordinate  calculations  were  made  for  the  simpler  molecule  1,3- 
dinitro-3-bromoazetidine,  which  has  one  of  the  3-nitro  groups  of  TNAZ  replaced  by  a  bromine 
atom.  This  should  result  in  better  starting  force  constant  values  to  use  for  TNAZ. 

Normal  coordinate  calculations  were  completed  satisfactorily  for  1 ,3-dinitro-3- 
bromoazetidine.  The  infrared  spectrum  for  a  crystalline  sample  of  l,3-dinitro-3-bromoazetidine 
in  a  KBr  pellet  was  obtained  from  Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory.  The  structural  parameters 
(bond  lengths,  bond  angles,  torsional  angles)  were  obtained  by  doing  semi-empirical  molecular 
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Fig.  1 .  Infrared  spectra  for  ADNAZ  and  TNAZ  in  KBr  pellets 


Fig.  2.  Infrared  spectra  for  a  1:1  mixture  (mol  percent) 
of  TNAZ  and  ADNAZ.  Right,  initial  mixture; 
Left,  same  mixture  after  melting  and  rccrystallization 


orbital  calculations  with  a  MNDO-AM1  force  field.  The  Hyperchem™  commercial  PC  program 
was  used  for  those  calculations.  A  71 -parameter  modified  valence  force  field  (vibrational 
potential  energy  function)  was  used  for  the  vibrational  calculations  for  the  molecule  in  the 
configuration  that  has  the  two  nitro  groups  on  opposite  sides  of  the  cyclic  plane.  The  NO2 
torsions  and  the  ring  puckering  mode  were  neglected.  Thirty-three  computer  runs  were  made, 
with  different  force  constants  being  manually  adjusted  to  improve  the  fit  between  observed  and 
calculated  vibrational  wavenumbers.  In  the  final  run,  the  least-squares  part  of  the  computer 
program  was  allowed  to  adjust  twenty  force  constants  to  fit  twenty-eight  observed  wavenumbers. 
The  average  difference  between  observed  and  calculated  values  was  2.6  cm'1.  The  observed  and 
calculated  wavenumbers  and  approximate  potential  energy  distributions  in  terms  of  the  normal 
modes  are  given  in  Table  1 .  An  X-ray  structure  was  not  available  for  this  compound,  so  it  is  not 
known  if  the  two  nitro  groups  actually  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  cyclic  plane  (hereafter  called 
isomer  1  -  see  Fig.  3)  or  on  the  same  side  of  that  plane  [the  N-nitro  group  is  on  the  side  opposite 
the  bromine  atom]  (called  isomer  2  -  see  Fig.  3).  Therefore,  the  structure  of  isomer  2  was 
calculated  (AMI),  and  the  force  constants  that  were  obtained  for  isomer  1  were  used  to  calculate 
the  vibrational  frequencies  of  isomer  2.  Comparison  of  the  calculated  frequencies  of  these  two 
isomers  shows  that  the  infrared  spectra  of  the  two  would  be  indistinguishable.  This  is  apparently 
because  the  nitro  group  bonded  to  the  ring  nitrogen  is  too  far  from  the  bromine  and  nitro  group 
bonded  to  the  carbon  for  them  to  interact  with  each  other.  The  heat  of  formation  of  isomer  1  was 
calculated  to  be  64  Kcal/mole  with  AMI  but  only  22  Kcal/mole  with  PM3.  The  heat  of 
formation  of  isomer  2  was  calculated  to  be  64  (AMI)  or  23  (PM3)  Kcal/mole. 

It  was  decided  that  normal  coordinate  calculations  should  be  made  next  for  l-acetyl-3,3- 
dinitroazetidine  (ADNAZ)  in  an  attempt  to  interpret  the  infrared  vibrational  spectrum  of  this 
compound,  because  the  spectrum  should  be  easier  to  interpret  than  that  of  TNAZ.  The  reason  is 
that  there  will  be  more  overlapping  of  NO2  bands  for  TNAZ  since  there  are  three  nitro  groups. 
The  spectrum  was  obtained  at  4  cm'1  resolution  in  this  laboratory  with  a  Mattson  Cygnus  25 
FTIR  spectrometer.  Appropriate  initial  force  constant  values  were  transferred  from  1 ,3-dinitro-3- 
bromoazetidine,  for  which  normal  coordinate  calculations  had  just  been  completed.  The 
remaining  force  constants  for  ADNAZ  were  estimated  or  were  transferred  from  an  acetone  force 
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TABLE  1.  OBSERVED  AND  CALCULATED  WAVENUMBERS  AND  POTENTIAL 
ENERGY  DISTRIBUTIONS  FOR  1 .3-DIMTRO-3-B ROMO AZETIDINE 

OBS.  CALC.  Main  %  contributions  to  the  P.E.D.  in  sym.  Coordinates 
cm'1  cm'1  (contributions  less  than  10%  are  omitted) 

135.  CNBr  twist(23),  CNN  bend(42),  CNBr  rock(19),  N02  rock(16) 

—  170.  NCBr  bend(47),  N02  out-of-plane  bend  (34) 

—  218.  CNBr  rock(50),  CNBr  twist(38) 

—  252.  CNN  bend(28),  CN6  stretch(  19),  N02  out-of-plane  bend  (9) 

—  279.  N02  rock(33),  CNN  bend(30),  CNBr  twist(26) 

—  281.  CBr  stretch(64) 

—  364.  N02  out-of-plane  bend(35),  CNN  bend(24),  CN  stretch(15) 

—  472.  N02  rock(63),  CC2  asym.  stretch(ll) 

511  501.  N02  out-of-plane  bend(28),  N02  bend(20),  CBr  stretch(16),  NN  stretch  (15) 

536  538.  N02  rock(43),  CNBr  rock(14),  CNN  bend(24) 

611  613.  N02  out-of-plane  bend(41),  N02  bend(31) 

642  644.  N02  out-of-plane  bend(52),  CNN  bend(28) 

—  681.  N02  bend(56) 

761  764.  N02  bend(25),  N02  out-of-plane  bend(  13) 

809  814.  NN  stretch  (18),  CC2  sym.  stretch(15),  NC2  sym.  stretch(lO) 

847  846.  CC2  asym.  stretch(44),  CH2  wag(44) 

904  903.  CN  stretch(18),  N02  sym.  stretch(l  1),  CH2  rock(20),  CH2  twist(16) 

935  936.  CH2  wag(47),  NN  stretch  (13),  CC2  sym.  stretch(  13) 

1025  1022.  CH2  twist(86),  CH2  rock(12) 

1055  1056.  CH2  rock(83),  CH2  twist(12) 

1098  1 101.  CH2  twist(48),  CH2  rock(18),  NC2  sym.  stretch(13) 

1138.  NC2  asym.  stretch(73) 

1160  1 158.  CH2  wag(22),  NC2  sym.  stretch(21),  CC2  sym.  stretch(17),  CH2  twist(12) 

1180  1181.  CH2  wag(43),  CC2  asym.  stretch(3 1 ) 

1260  1258.  N02  sym.  stretch(50),  CH2  rock(24),  N02  bend(l  1) 

1276  1275.  CC2  sym.  stretch(28),  NC2  sym.  stretch(21),  N02  sym.  stretch(13) 

1330  1331.  N02  sym.  stretch(48),  NN  stretch  (26),  N02  bend(12) 

1347  1347.  CN  stretch(35),  N02  sym.  stretch(25),  CH2  rock(16),  N02  bend(l  1) 

1443  1435.  CH2  bend(95) 

1443  1452.  CH2  bend(83) 

1529  1530.  N02  asym.  stretch(84),  N02  rock(12) 

1561  1560.  N02  asym.  stretch(84),  N02  rock(10) 

2967  2965.  CH2  sym.  stretch(99) 

2967  2968.  CH2  sym.  stretch(99) 

3026  3024.  CH2  asym.  stretch(99) 

3026  3026.  CH2  asym.  stretch(99) 
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Fig.  3.  Structures  of  l,3-dinitro-3-bromoazetidine  for  which  normal  coordinate 
calculations  were  made.  Left,  isomer  1;  right,  isomer  2 


field  (for  the  CH3-C=0  group).  An  eighty-seven  parameter  modified  valence  force  field  was 
used,  including  thirty-three  diagonal  and  fifty-four  interaction  force  constants.  Structural  para¬ 
meters  for  ADNAZ  were  obtained  with  the  HyperChem™  MNDO-AM1  semi-empirical 
molecular  orbital  program. 

The  initial  C-H  stretching  and  bending  frequencies  that  were  calculated  for  ADNAZ  were 
quite  good,  and  the  C=0  and  two  NO2  antisymmetric  stretches  were  initially  calculated  to  be 
1640,  1584,  and  1604  cm'1  (observed:  1669,  1580,  1580  cm'1).  The  methyl  bends  and  NO2 
symmetric  stretches  were  calculated  to  be  1430,  1427,  1349,  1370  and  1334  cm'1  (obs.,  1433, 
1433,  1375,  1375,  and  1341  cm'1).  Several  force  constants  (C-H  stretches,  N-O  stretches,  H- 
C-H  and  C-C-H  bends,  and  appropriate  interaction  constants)  were  refined  to  least-squares  fit 
the  calculated  frequencies  to  the  observed  values  just  given.  A  total  of  eighteen  computer  runs 
were  made  for  ADNAZ,  with  one,  two,  or  three  force  constants  being  adjusted  manually  each 
time  to  fit  one  or  more  frequencies  that  had  not  been  previously  fit  satisfactorily.  All  the  force 
constants  that  had  been  adjusted  manually  a  few  at  a  time  were  then  adjusted  by  the  least-squares 
program  in  the  final  run  to  provide  the  best  agreement  between  observed  and  calculated 


frequencies.  A  total  of  thirteen  force  constants  were  adjusted  to  fit  twenty-eight  assigned 
frequencies,  with  the  average  difference  between  observed  and  calculated  values  being  4.6  cm'1. 

After  completion  of  the  normal  coordinate  calculations  for  ADNAZ,  a  structure  that  had 
been  determined  by  X-ray  diffraction  became  available  [3].  The  bond  lengths  were  considerably 
different  from  the  AMI  values  that  were  used  in  the  previous  calculations.  For  example,  the  C- 
N(02)  bond  lengths  are  1.499  (X-ray)  and  1.537  (AMI),  and  the  ring  C-C  bond  lengths  are  1.539 
(X-ray)  and  1.583  (AMI).  The  N-C  (ring  nitrogen  to  acetyl  group  carbon)  bond  lengths  are 
1.351  (X-ray)  and  1.406  (AMI).  The  different  bond  lengths  and  angles  would  significantly  affect 
the  calculated  vibrational  frequencies,  so  it  was  decided  to  repeat  the  normal  coordinate 
calculations  for  ADNAZ  with  the  experimentally-determined  structure. 

The  methyl  hydrogens  were  omitted  in  the  new  calculations  in  order  to  neglect  any 
interaction  of  C-C-H  bending  with  modes  of  the  remainder  of  the  molecule.  The  force  constants 
obtained  in  this  way  should  then  be  more  transferable  to  TNAZ  than  those  that  included  methyl 
interactions.  The  final  force  constant  values  that  had  been  obtained  for  the  AMI  structure  were 
used  for  the  zero-order  calculation.  The  average  difference  between  calculated  and  observed 
wavenumbers  in  the  zero-order  run  was  1 1.2  cm1,  as  compared  with  a  final  average  error  of  4.6 
cm'1  with  the  AMI  structure.  However,  seven  wavenumbers  in  the  zero-order  run  had  an 
average  error  greater  than  15  cm'1  each,  and  the  maximum  error  was  36  cm'1.  Different  sets  of 
force  constants  were  adjusted  manually  during  several  computer  runs.  Eleven  runs  were  made  in 
this  way,  and  sixteen  force  constants  were  least-squares  adjusted  in  the  final  run  to  fit  twenty- 
seven  assigned  frequencies.  The  final  average  difference  between  observed  and  calculated 
wavenumbers  was  a  very  good  3.4  cm'1,  and  the  maximum  error  was  an  acceptable  1 1  cm'1.  The 
observed  and  calculated  wavenumbers  and  approximate  potential  energy  distributions  are  given 
in  Table  2  for  ADNAZ. 

Table  3  lists  the  observed  infrared  bands  for  TNAZ,  ADNAZ,  and  a  50:50  (mol  percent) 
mixture  of  TNAZ  and  ADNAZ  before  and  after  melting  and  recrystallization.  It  can  be  seen  that 
the  carbonyl  stretch  band  (1669  cm'1)  for  pure  ADNAZ  shifts  downward  to  1657  cm'1  in  the 
melt.  It  was  thought  that  an  explanation  for  this  shift,  and  perhaps  even  for  the  unusual  phase 
diagram  of  this  mixture,  might  be  a  change  in  structure  from  the  X-ray  structure  (Fig.  4,  - 
conformation  A)  to  some  other  structure,  such  as  conformation  B  in  Fig.  4.  This  difference  in 
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TABLE  2.  OBSERVED  AND  CALCULATED  WAVENUMBERS  AND  POTENTIAL 
ENERGY  DISTRIBUTIONS  FOR  ADNAZ  (X-RAY  STRUCTURE) 


obs. 

cm'1 

calc. 

cm'1 

Main  %  contributions  to  the  P.E.D.  in  terms  of  symmetry  coordinates 
(contributions  less  than  10%  are  omitted) 

— 

148. 

CNC  out-of-plane  bend(34),  CN2  twist(19),  CN2  wag(16), 

N02  out-of-plane  bend(13),  CCN  bend(12) 

— 

156. 

NCN  bend(60),  out-of-plane  bend  (20) 

— 

231. 

CNC  in-plane  bend(39),  CO  out-of-plane  bend(19),  CN2  rock(ll) 

— 

254. 

CN2  wag(43),  N02  rock(25),  CN2  twist(23) 

— 

301. 

CN2  twist(33),  CCN  bend(20),  N02  out-of-plane  bend(19), 

CNC  out-of-plane  bend(18) 

— 

318. 

CN2  rock(38),  N02  bend(22) 

— 

342. 

CO  out-of-plane  bend(23),  CN2  sym.  stretch(14),  CNC  in-plane  bend(10) 

— 

428. 

N02  rock(35),  N02  bend(15),  CN2  sym.  stretch(15),  CN2  asym.  stretch(lO) 

465 

466. 

N02  bend(23),  out-of-plane  bend(19),  CO  rock  (17),  CN2  asym.  stretch(lO) 

— 

510. 

CCN  bend(32),  CNC  out-of-plane  bend(22) 

515 

522. 

N02  rock(45),  N02  out-of-plane  bend(23),  CN2  twist(15) 

— 

552. 

N02  out-of-plane  bend(32),  CO  rock(16),  NCN  bend(ll) 

579 

579. 

CO  out-of-plane  bend(50),  CNC  in-plane  bend(36) 

627 

622. 

ring  deformation(41),  N02  out-of-plane  bend(31),  CN2  wag(17) 

— 

653. 

N02  bend(35),  out-of-plane  bend(12),  CN2  rock(10) 

689 

685. 

N02  bend(17),  CN2  rock  (9),  CC  stretch(8),  CN  stretch(7) 

— 

752. 

N02  bend(30),  N02  sym.  stretch(lO) 

855 

853. 

CC  stretch(22),  CH2  wag(27),  CN  stretch(14) 

899 

893. 

CN2  asym.  stretch(31),  CH2  twist(16) 

939 

928. 

ring  deformation(30),  N02  sym.  stretch(18) 

972 

975. 

CH2  wag(39),  ring  deformation(31),  CH2  wag(15) 

1034 

1034. 

CH2  twist(99) 

1093 

1097. 

CH2  rock(71) 

1117 

1111. 

CH2  rock(23),  CH2  twist(23),  CC  stretch(14) 

1150 

1143. 

CH2  twist(34),  ring  deformation(27), 

1194 

1198. 

ring  deformation(61),  CH2  wag(10) 

1215 

1221. 

CN  stretch(22),  ring  deformation(20),  CC  stretch(13) 

— 

1246. 

CH2  rock(54),  CN2  rock(  1 2) 

1304 

1300. 

ring  deformation(41),  CH2  wag(15) 

1341 

1335. 

N02  sym.  stretch(51),  CN2  asym.  stretch(22),  N02  bend(14) 

1375 

1373. 

N02  sym.  stretch(59),  CN2  sym.  stretch(21) 

1375 

1378. 

ring  deformation(38),  CH2  wag  (25) 

1433 

1430. 

CH2  bend(95) 

1433 

1436. 

CH2  bend(77) 

1580 

1583. 

N02  asym.  stretch(62),  N02  rock(19) 

1580 

1583. 

N02  asym.  stretch(78),  N02  rock(15) 

1669 

1669. 

CO  stretch(74) 

2963 

2962. 

CH2  sym.  stretch(99) 

2963 

■  2964. 

CH2  sym.  stretch(99) 

3013 

3013. 

CH2  asym.  stretch(99) 

3013 

3013. 

CH2  asym.  stretch(99) 
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TABLE  3.  OBSERVED  VIBRATIONAL  WAVENUMBERS  (CM'1)  FOR 
TNAZ  (NEAT),  ADNAZ  (NEAT),  AND  A  1 : 1  MIXTURE  OF  TNAZ  AND 
ADNAZ  (INITIAL  MIXTURE  AND  MELT) _ 


TNAZ 

ADNAZ 

1:1 

GROUND 

1:1 

MELT 

n.b. 

1669 

1669 

1657 

1589 

1580 

1582 

1586 

1537 

n.b. 

1541 

1553 

1427 

1433 

1433 

1439 

1368 

1375 

1375 

1373 

1339 

1341 

1341 

1343 

n.b. 

1304 

1304 

1304 

1279 

n.b. 

1281 

1281 

1219 

1215 

1215 

1215 

1182 

1194 

1194 

1190 

1086 

1094 

1094 

1090 

n.b. 

1034 

1034 

1036 

n.b. 

972 

972 

976 

868 

868 

868 

870 

843 

843 

843 

845 

762 

n.b. 

762 

762 

n.b. 

689 

689 

685 

665 

n.b. 

666 

650 

n.b. 

579 

579 

581 

517 

515 

515 

515 

n.b. 

465 

465 

465 

n.b.  =  no  band  observed 
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Fig.  4.  Left,  structure  of  ADNAZ  as  determined  by  X-ray  diffraction  (conformation  A); 
Right,  ADNAZ  with  the  0=C-CH3  group  rotated  90°  about  the  N-C  bond  (conformation  B) 


structure  results  from  internal  rotation  about  the  N-C  bond  between  the  ring  nitrogen  and  the 
acetyl  carbon.  In  order  to  determine  the  dependence  of  C=0  stretching  frequency  on  structure, 
the  vibrational  frequencies  of  structure  B  were  calculated  with  the  force  constants  that  were 
determined  for  structure  A.  The  C=0  stretching  frequency  for  B  was  calculated  to  be  1646  cm'1, 
which  is  a  downward  shift  from  the  value  of  1669  cm'1  in  A,  in  agreement  with  the  observed 
trend.  None  of  the  other  bands  for  ADNAZ  are  expected  to  be  more  than  2  or  3  cm'1  different  in 
structures  A  and  B,  and  this  is  what  is  observed.  The  HyperChem™  program  was  used  to  do  a 
conformational  search  on  the  ADNAZ  molecule.  It  was  found  that  both  conformations  shown  in 
Fig.  4  are  stable  and  therefore  should  exist  in  appreciable  amounts. 

All  the  force  constants  that  had  been  determined  for  ADNAZ,  except  for  those  of  the 
0=C-CH3  group,  were  used  in  the  TNAZ  vibrational  potential  energy  function  to  calculate  the 
vibrational  frequencies  of  that  compound  with  the  molecule  in  the  configuration  that  had  been 
determined  by  X-ray  diffraction  [4],  Initial  force  constant  values  for  the  N-NO2  group  were 
taken  from  the  C  NO2  group.  The  X-ray  structure  is  shown  in  Fig.  5  as  conformation  A.  The 
bond  lengths,  bond  angles,  and  torsional  angles  that  were  determined  by  X-ray  diffraction  were 
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Fig.  5.  Conformations  of  TNAZ  for  which  calculations  were  done.  Left,  conformation  as 
determined  by  X-ray  diffraction  (conformation  A);  Right,  conformation  with  the  three 
N02  groups  rotated  about  the  C-N  or  N-N  bond  by  approximately  90°  (conformation  B). 


used  in  the  calculations.  Several  of  the  original  force  constants  were  eliminated  because  they  had 
a  negligible  effect  on  the  calculated  frequencies,  and  the  final  potential  energy  function  that  was 
used  consisted  of  seventy-three  force  constants,  including  twenty-seven  diagonal  and  forty-six 
interaction  constants.  The  average  difference  between  calculated  and  observed  differences  in  the 
zero-order  run  was  15  cm'1,  so  changes  had  to  be  made  in  quite  a  few  of  the  force  constant 
values.  In  the  second  run,  the  C-H  stretch,  N-0  stretch,  H-C-H  bend,  C-H,C-H  interaction,  C- 
N,C-N  interaction,  and  C-N, N-0  interaction  constants  were  adjusted  to  fit  several  observed 
frequencies.  The  Jacobian  matrix  elements  were  used  in  all  force  constant  adjustments  to 
determine  which  force  constants  to  adjust.  Over  the  next  several  runs,  different  force  constants 
or  sets  of  force  constants  were  adjusted  manually  to  better  fit  the  frequencies  above  900  cm'1. 
Fourteen  force  constants  were  then  least-squares  adjusted  to  better  fit  those  frequencies  above 
900  cm'1,  with  the  average  error  being  4.8  cm'1.  Several  runs  were  then  made,  with  different 
force  constants  being  adjusted  manually,  in  an  effort  to  fit  the  frequencies  below  900  cm'1.  In  the 
final  run,  twenty  force  constants  were  least-squares  adjusted  to  fit  twenty-four  assigned 
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frequencies.  The  average  difference  between  calculated  and  observed  values  was  1.3  cm'1.  The 
observed  and  calculated  wavenumbers  and  the  band  assignments  in  terms  of  approximate 
potential  energy  distributions  are  given  in  Table  4.  There  were  no  frequency  data  obtained  for 
the  region  below  450  cm'1. 

Table  3  also  shows  that  the  1537-cm'1  TNAZ  band  (N02  antisymmetric  stretch  of  the  N- 
N02  group)  shifts  upward  to  1553  cm'1  in  the  1:1  melt.  This  is  the  opposite  direction  of  the  shift 
of  the  C=0  stretch  band  in  ADNAZ.  There  is  also  a  downward  shift  of  the  band  observed  at  665 
cm'1  in  neat  TNAZ  to  650  cm'1  in  the  melt.  This  band  should  be  due  to  the  N02  out-of-plane 
bend  of  the  N-N02  group.  The  other  bands  listed  in  Table  3  that  are  due  only  to  TNAZ  (1279 
and  762  cm'1)  do  not  shift  in  the  melt.  In  an  effort  to  explain  the  frequency  shift  of  the  two  bands 
just  mentioned,  additional  normal  coordinate  calculations  were  made  for  TNAZ,  assuming  that 
the  molecule  exists  in  the  conformation  shown  on  the  right  side  of  Fig.  5.  A  conformational 
search  with  the  HyperChem™  program  shows  that  both  of  these  conformations,  which  are 
interconvertible,  are  stable. 

The  force  constants  that  provided  the  fit  shown  in  Table  4  for  conformation  A  were  used 
to  calculate  the  vibrational  frequencies  of  conformation  B.  The  C=0  stretch  and  out-of-plane 
bending  wavenumbers  were  calculated  to  be  1525  and  694  cm'1,  respectively,  both  of  which  are 
shifted  from  the  conformation  A  values  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  which  is  observed. 
Therefore,  it  was  assumed  that  conformation  B  is  the  one  that  gave  rise  to  the  bands  listed  for 
TNAZ  in  Table  3,  and  the  force  constants  were  adjusted  to  fit  the  calculated  wavenumbers  of 
conformation  B  to  the  observed  values.  This  means  that  the  1537  and  665  cm'1  bands  were 
assigned  to  B  rather  than  to  A.  The  force  constants  that  were  determined  in  this  way  for 
conformation  B  were  then  used  to  calculate  the  frequencies  of  conformation  A.  The  C=0  stretch 
and  C=0  out-of-plane  bend  wavenumbers  were  calculated  to  be  1550  and  647  cm'1  for 
conformation  A,  which  are  in  good  agreement  with  the  observed  values. 
l-nitroso-3.3-dinitroazetidine 

The  infrared  spectrum  was  obtained  for  neat  NO-DNAZ,  but  it  will  not  be  shown  here  in 
order  to  conserve  space.  The  two  N02  antisymmetric  stretching  frequencies  obviously  overlap, 
giving  rise  to  the  most  intense  band  in  the  spectrum  at  1573  cm'1.  The  next  most  intense  band,  at 
1333  cm'1,  must  be  due  to  overlapping  N02  symmetric  stretches.  The  normal  region  for  the  N=0 
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TABLE  4.  OBSERVED  AND  CALCULATED  WAVENUMBERS  AND  POTENTIAL 
ENERGY  DISTRIBUTIONS  FOR  TNAZ  (X-RAY  STRUCTURE) 


obs. 

_ -! 

cm 

calc. 

cm'1 

Main  %  contributions  to  the  P.E.D.  in  terms  of  symmetry  coordinates 
(contributions  less  than  10%  are  omitted) 

148. 

CNN  bend  (44),  CN2  wag  (19),  CN2  twist  (19),  N02  rock(16) 

— 

159. 

CN2  bend  (44),  N02  out-of-plane  bend  (27),  N02  rock(ll) 

— 

240. 

CNN  bend(28),  CN2  rock  (20) 

— 

242. 

CN2  wag  (36),  N02  out-of-plane  bend  (27),  CN2  twist  (18) 

— 

303. 

CN2  twist  (28),  N02  rock  (29),  CNN  bend(24) 

— 

339. 

CN2  rock  (42) 

— 

362. 

CNN  bend(22)  N02  out-of-plane  bend  (18),  NCN  sym.  stretch  (17), 

_ 

416. 

N02  rock(41),  ONO  bend  (13),  NCN  stretch  (23) 

_ 

507. 

N02  out-of-plane  bend(23),NN  stretch(21),NCN  stretch(ll),ONO  bend(22) 

517 

517. 

N02  rock(64),  N02  out-of-plane  bend  (12) 

544 

544. 

N02  out-of-plane  bend  (25),  N02  rock(21),  CNN  bend(14)  CN2  twist  (13) 

604 

604. 

N02  out-of-plane  bend  (37),  ONO  bend(14) 

_ 

654. 

N02  out-of-plane  bend  (31),  CN2  wag  (29),  N02  rock(14) 

665 

661. 

N02  out-of-plane  bend  (67),  CNN  bend(ll),  CNN  bend(ll) 

714 

713. 

ONO  bend  (33),  CN2  rock  (20),  N02  sym.  stretch(12) 

762 

762. 

ONO  bend  (42),  N02  sym.  stretch(20) 

843 

836. 

ONO  bend  (27),  N02  sym.  stretch(21),  CH2  wag(12),  ring  deformation(16) 

— 

890. 

ring  deformation(29),  N02  sym.  stretch(ll) 

908 

911. 

NCN  stretch  (25),  N02  sym.  stretch(20),  CH2  twist(15) 

— 

968. 

CH2  wag(32),  NN  stretch  (17),  N02  sym.  stretch(14),  ring  deformation(23) 

— 

1004. 

ring  deformation(82) 

1061 

1061. 

CH2  twist(88) 

1086 

1085. 

CH2  wag(36),  ring  deformation(21),  CH2  rock(10) 

1113 

1113. 

CH2  rock(75) 

— 

1164. 

CH2  twist(56),  CH2  rock(12),  ring  deformation(lO) 

1182 

1178. 

ring  deformation(32),  CH2  twist(15),  N02  sym.  stretch(12) 

1219 

1222. 

CH2  wag(61),  CN2  wag  (11) 

— 

1242. 

CH2  rock(29),  ring  deformation(14),  CH2  wag(13) 

— 

1264. 

N02  sym.  stretch(19),  CH2  wag(18),  ring  deformation!  16),  CH2  rock(13) 

1279 

1281. 

N02  sym.  stretch(33),  NN  stretch  (21),  ONO  bend  (21) 

1339 

1339. 

N02  sym.  stretch(35),  NCN  asym.  stretch  (27),  ONO  bend  (17) 

1367 

1367. 

N02  sym.  stretch(45),  ONO  bend  (21),  NCN  sym.  stretch  (20) 

— 

1397. 

CH2  bend(85) 

1428 

1428. 

CH2  bend(59),  CH2  wag(13),  ring  deformation(ll) 

1538 

1537. 

N02  asym.  stretch(76),  N02  rock(16) 

1589 

1589. 

N02  asym.  stretch(86),  N02  rock(l  1) 

1589 

1589; 

N02  asym.  stretch(72),  N02  rock(16) 

2969 

2969. 

CH2  sym.  stretch(lOO) 

2976 

2976. 

CH2  sym.  stretch(lOO) 

3022 

3022. 

CH2  asym.  stretch(99) 

3037 

3037. 

CH2  asym.  stretch(99) 
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stretch  of  a  nitrosoamine  (R.2N-N=0)  is  ca.  1450  cm'1  for  the  compound  in  solution  or  1490  cm'1 
for  the  vapor  [5].  The  phase  difference  can  certainly  affect  the  frequency,  but  the  nearest  band  to 
these  regions  for  NO-DNAZ  (KBr  Pellet)  is  a  medium  intensity  band  that  was  observed  at  1421 
cm"1,  so  this  band  must  be  due  to  that  mode.  Since  one  of  the  two  CH2  bending  bands  should 
also  be  observed  in  this  region,  it  is  assumed  that  a  CH2  bend  overlaps  the  nitroso  stretch  at  1421 
cm'1.  Most  of  the  other  bands  will  involve  considerable  mixing  of  normal  modes,  so  calculations 
must  be  done  to  describe  the  motions  responsible  for  those  bands. 

The  structure  of  crystalline  NO-DNAZ  has  been  determined  by  X-ray  diffraction  [6].  The 
nitroso  nitrogen  is  bent  out  of  the  CNC  plane  by  only  1 1.4°,  whereas  the  N-N  bond  in  TNAZ  was 
bent  out  of  the  plane  by  39.6°  [4].  The  structural  parameters  for  NO-DNAZ  that  were  used  in  the 
normal  coordinate  calculations  were  taken  from  the  X-ray  structure. 

A  sixty-one  parameter  modified  valence  force  field  (vibrational  potential  energy  function) 
was  used  for  NO-DNAZ,  which  included  twenty-four  diagonal  and  thirty-seven  interaction  force 
constants.  The  torsions  and  ring  puckering  modes  were  omitted  because  their  frequencies  are 
unknown.  Initial  values  of  all  force  constants  were  taken  from  the  TNAZ  force  field  that  was 
determined  in  this  work.  The  N-N  and  nitroso  N=0  stretching  constants  were  assumed  to  be 
larger  than  for  TNAZ,  and  were  therefore  set  a  little  higher  than  the  TNAZ  values.  The  N-N 
bond  length  in  NO-DNAZ  is  shorter  than  in  TNAZ  (1.292  vs  1.351  A),  which  indicates  more 
double-bond  character  to  this  bond  in  NO-DNAZ  and  therefore  a  larger  force  constant.  In 
addition,  the  N-0  bonds  in  a  nitro  group  are  equivalent,  and  the  resonance  structure  must 
therefore  be  intermediate  between  a  double  and  single  bond.  There  will  be  less  resonance 
between  N-N  and  N=0  in  NO-DNAZ  than  between  the  two  N-0  bonds  in  a  nitro  group,  so  the 
nitroso  N=0  will  have  more  double-bond  character  than  for  nitro,  and  the  nitroso  N=0  force 
constant  must  be  larger  than  that  of  the  nitro  N=0. 

The  transferred  force  constants  resulted  in  calculated  wavenumbers  in  the  zero-order  run 
that  were  quite  good,  with  the  average  difference  between  calculated  and  observed  values  being 
10.6  cm'1  for  twenty-one  assigned  wavenumbers.  Only  one  calculated  value  (895  cm'1)  differed 
more  than  a  reasonable  amount  from  the  observed  value  (855  cm'1).  This  may  indicate  that  the 
analogous  band  for  TNAZ  had  been  assigned  incorrectly.  The  Jacobian  matrix  and  potential 
energy  distributions  were  used  as  indicators  of  the  force  constants  that  needed  to  be  adjusted  to 
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obtain  a  better  fit  of  calculated  to  observed  wavenumbers.  Several  computer  runs  were  made, 
with  one  or  more  force  constants  being  adjusted  manually  each  time,  until  a  better  fit  was 
obtained.  In  the  sixth  run,  sixteen  force  constants  were  refined  by  the  least-squares  part  of 
MOLVIB  to  fit  twenty-three  wavenumbers.  Several  more  runs  were  made  with  manual 
adjustments  being  made,  and  then  in  the  final  run,  thirteen  force  constants  were  least-squares 
refined  to  fit  twenty-three  assigned  wavenumbers.  The  average  difference  between  calculated 
and  observed  values  was  a  very  low  1.9  cm'1.  The  observed  and  calculated  wavenumbers,  along 
with  a  description  of  the  vibrations  in  terms  of  symmetry  coordinates,  are  listed  in  Table  5. 

The  TNAZ/ADNAZ  work  showed  a  frequency  shift  of  the  (N)-N02  antisymmetric  stretch 
band  from  1537  cm'1  in  neat  TNAZ  to  1553  cm'1  in  a  1:1  mixture  after  melting  and 
recrystallization.  In  addition,  the  (N)-N02  out-of-plane  wagging  band  shifted  from  665  cm'1  to 
650  cm'1.  The  proposed  explanation  was  that  either  (1)  internal  rotation  of  the  N02  groups 
results  in  a  conformational  change,  as  had  been  observed  in  DNNC  [7],  or  (2)  component 
interaction  produces  minor  changes  in  a  few  force  constants.  The  IR  spectra  for  a  35:65  (mol 
percent)  TNAZ/NO-DNAZ  mixture  show  the  same  behavior  for  TNAZ,  with  the  shifts  [from 
neat  (and  mixture  prior  to  melting  and  recrystallization)  to  recrystallized  mixture  melt]  of  the  two 
bands  just  mentioned  being  the  same  as  in  the  TNAZ/ADNAZ  mixtures.  It  therefore  seems  that 
the  conformational  behavior  of  TNAZ  is  the  same  in  a  mixture  with  NO-DNAZ  as  it  is  in  a 
mixture  with  ADNAZ.  However,  none  of  the  bands  due  solely  to  NO-DNAZ  show  such  a  shift, 
so  either  (1)  this  compound  does  not  undergo  a  conformational  change,  or  (2)  no  bands  above 
500  cm'1  are  dependent  on  conformation. 

Conclusions 

The  calculations  discussed  in  this  report  provide  one  possible  explanation  of  the  behavior 
of  the  TNAZ/ADNAZ  system.  Each  of  the  two  neat  compounds  could  be  in  one  conformation, 
which  changes  to  another  conformation  during  recrystallization  after  being  melted  together.  This 
could  be  partially  due  to  low  barriers  of  internal  rotation  of  the  N02  and  0=C-CH3  groups,  which 
could  make  many  conformations  possible.  It  has  been  shown  that  nitromethane  [8]  and 
nitroethane  [9]  have  extremely  low  barriers  to  internal  rotation  of  the  N02  group.  Another 
possible  explanation  of  the  frequency  shifts  described  in  this  report  is  a  change  in  the  force 
constants  of  the  C=0  bond  of  ADNAZ  and  the  N=0  bond  and  angles  that  comprise  the  out-of¬ 
plane  wag  of  the  N-N02  group  of  TNAZ.  These  minor  changes  in  force  constant  values  could  be 
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TABLE  5.  OBSERVED  AND  CALCULATED  WAVENUMBERS  AND  POTENTIAL  ENERGY 
DISTRIBUTIONS  FOR  I-NITROSO-3,3-DINITROAZETIDINE 


obs.‘ 

cm'1 

calc. 

cm'1 

Main  %  contributions  to  the  P.E.D.  in  symmetry  coordinates 
(contributions  less  than  10%  are  omitted) 

— 

159 

CN2  bend(59),  N02  out-of-plane  wag(16) 

— 

173 

CNN  bend(71) 

— 

183 

CN2  wag(39),  CNN  bend(24) 

— 

257 

CN2  twist(62),  N02  out-of-plane  wag(26) 

— 

285 

NNO  bend(18),  CNN  bend(15),  CN2  wag(14),  N02  rock(12) 

— 

313 

CN2  rock(52),  N02  out-of-plane  wag(10) 

— 

369 

CN  stretch(28),  ONO  bend(16),  CNN  bend(12) 

— 

419 

N02  rock(43),  CN  stretch(15) 

513 

517 

N02  rock(23),  N02  out-of-plane  wag(19),  NNO  bend(14) 

— 

535 

N02  out-of-plane  wag(40),  N02  rock(14),  CN2  twist(13) 

594 

590 

N02  out-of-plane  wag(29),  NNO  bend(18) 

663 

664 

CN2  wag(29),  N02  out-of-plane  wag(27),  N02  rock(14) 

708 

699 

ONO  bend(27),  CN2  rock(14),  N02  sym.  stretch(12) 

726 

729 

ONO  bend(35),  N02  sym.  stretch(12),  N02  out-of-plane  wag(ll) 

812 

810 

NN  stretch(20),  N02  sym.  stretch(18),  Ring  deformation(13),  CH2  wag(10) 

855 

853 

Ring  deformation(56) 

913 

914 

CN  stretch(36),  CH2  rock(12) 

— 

1018 

CH2  wag(37),  NN  stretch(34) 

— 

1060 

Ring  deformation(70),  CN2  wag(ll) 

— 

1088 

CH2  twist(87),  CH2  rock(ll) 

1101 

1102 

Ring  deformation(32),  CH2  wag(23),  CNN  bend(15) 

— 

1133 

CH2  rock(79) 

— 

1150 

CH2  twist(55),  CH2  rock(25) 

— 

1165 

Ring  deformation(29),  CH2  twist(12),  N02  sym.  stretch(lO) 

1203 

1203 

CH2  wag(53).  Ring  deformation(26) 

1263 

1263 

CH2  rock(34),  N02  sym.  stretch(30) 

1288 

1288 

CH2  wag(31),  Ring  deformation(30),  CH2  bend(13), 

1333 

1332 

N02  sym.  stretch(28),  CN  stretch(28),  ONO  bend(14) 

1333 

1342 

N02  sym.  stretch(35),  CN  stretch(26),  ONO  bend(17) 

1383 

1383 

CH2  bend(78) 

1421 

1415 

CH2  bend(42),  CH2  wag(16),  Ring  deformation(15) 

1421 

1422 

NO  stretch(67),  CNN  bend(l  1) 

1573 

1574 

N02  asym.  stretch(66),  N02  rock(17) 

1574 

1576 

N02  asym.  stretch(86),  N02  rock(ll) 

2962 

2962 

CH2  sym.  stretch(99) 

2980 

2980 

CH2  sym.  stretch(99) 

3014 

3014 

CH2  asym.  stretch(99) 

3037 

3037 

CH2  asym.  stretch(99) 

ano  data  were  obtained  below  500  cm'1 
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caused  by  intermolecular  interactions  between  the  ADNAZ  and  TNAZ  molecules.  Appropriate 
force  constants  from  the  modified  valence  force  field  that  had  been  determined  for  TNAZ  were 
transferred  successfully  to  NO-DNAZ.  Manual  and  least-squares  adjustments  of  selected  force 
constants  resulted  in  an  exceptionally  low  average  error  for  the  calculated  wavenumbers  that 
were  assigned  to  observed  values.  The  modified  valence  fields  developed  should  be  useful  for 
normal  coordinate  calculations  for  other  substituted  dinitroazetidines. 
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ABSTRACT 

The  Geometrically  Invariant  Nonlinear  Recursive  Filter,  or  Gl  Filter,  is  a  coordinate-indepen¬ 
dent  geometric  generalization  of  the  Kalman  Filter  for  a  continuous-time  nonlinear  state  pro¬ 
cess  subject  to  discrete-time  observations.  It  is  optimal  in  the  sense  that,  if  a  linear  system 
were  subjected  to  a  nonlinear  transformation  f  of  the  state-space  and  analyzed  using  the  Gl 
Filter,  the  resulting  state  estimates  and  conditional  variances  would  be  the  push-forward 
under  f  of  the  Kalman  Filter  estimates  for  the  untransformed  system  -  a  property  which  is  not 
shared  by  any  of  the  variants  of  the  Extended  Kalman  Filter. 

The  state  process,  which  can  be  any  Markov  diffusion  process,  induces  (through  its  covari¬ 
ance  structure)  a  Riemannian  metric  on  state  space,  and  the  observation  covariance  induces 
a  Riemannian  metric  on  observation  space.  Using  the  associated  Levi-Civita  connections, 
and  gamma-martingale  theory  developed  in  a  separate  article,  we  are  able  to  construct 
intrinsic  location  parameters  (ILP)  for  the  state  and  the  observation,  and  thereby  propagate 
the  system  dynamics  in  a  coordinate-free  way.  An  intrinsic  generalization  of  the  Kalman  filter 
update  formula  allows  recursive  updating  of  state  estimates  and  covariances. 

As  an  example,  the  Gl  Filter  is  applied  to  the  problem  of  tracking  and  intercepting  a  target, 
using  sensors  based  on  a  moving  missile,  and  explicit  formulas  are  given.  A  software  imple¬ 
mentation  using  MATLAB  is  under  development. 

AMS  (1991)  SUBJECT  CLASSIFICATION 

Primary:  93E1 1.  Secondary:  60H30,  65U05 

KEYWORDS 

Gl  filter,  nonlinear  filter,  Kalman  filter,  stochastic  differential  equation,  forward-backwards 
SDE,  geometrically  invariant 
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1  Background  on  Nonlinear  Filtering 

1.1  Example:  A  Nonlinear  Filtering  Problem  in  Target  Tracking 

D'Souza,  McClure,  and  Cloutier  (1994,  1997)  consider  the  following  tactical  air-to-air  missile  inter¬ 
cept  problem.  The  state  of  the  target  is  represented  by  a  position,  velocity,  and  acceleration  in  space, 
making  nine  dimensions  in  all;  the  authors  also  model  three  time  constants  as  state  variables.  Data 
consists  of  a  sequence  of  observations  of:  range,  angle  from  vertical,  azimuth,  and  range-rate,  all 
measured  from  a  missile  with  known  position,  velocity,  and  acceleration.  The  goal  of  filtering  in  this 
case  is  to  provide  a  sequence  of  "good"  estimates  of  the  state  of  the  target,  based  on  all  measure¬ 
ments  so  far,  so  as  to  defeat  the  target's  possible  evasive  maneuvers  and  intercept  it. 

D'Souza  et  al  (1994)  point  out  that,  although  the  state  dynamics  can  be  modeled  linearly  (see  Section 

6.1  below),  the  observations  are  a  highly  nonlinear  function  of  the  state  (see  Section  6.4).  Alterna¬ 
tively,  if  a  spherical  coordinate  frame,  based  on  the  missile,  is  used,  then  observations  are  linear,  but 
the  state  dynamics  are  highly  nonlinear.  Moreover  the  Extended  Kalman  Filter,  or  any  of  its  variants, 
will  give  a  different  set  of  answers  in  the  Cartesian  coordinate  frame  than  in  the  spherical  one, 
because  it  is  "non-intrinsic",  i.e.  lacking  in  absolute  geometric  meaning. 

1 .2  Drawbacks  of  Current  Approaches 

1 .2.  a  The  Infinite-Dimensional  Approach 

The  standard  mathematical  presentation  of  the  nonlinear  filtering  problem,  as  can  be  seen  for  exam¬ 
ple  in  Lipster  and  Shiryaev  ( 1 977),  and  Pardoux  (1991 ),  involves  a  measure-valued  SDE  called  the 
Zakai  equation  (or  the  Fujisaki-Kallianpur-Kunita  formula).  This  is  virtually  never  used  in  real-time  fil¬ 
tering  applications  because  it  is  impossible  to  store  enough  data  to  update  an  infinite-dimensional 
SDE  (although  see  Lototsky,  Mikulevicius,  and  Rozovskii  (1997)  for  a  computational  method  using  a 
Wiener  chaos  expansion). 

1 .2. b  Finite-Dimensional  Filters 

Under  certain  circumstances,  the  conditional  law  can  be  described  using  a  finite  set  of  parameters. 
Although  this  topic  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  article,  an  account  of  recent  progress  using  geometric 
methods  can  be  found  in  Cohen  de  Lara  (1997).  Apart  from  the  Kalman  filter,  these  methods  are  not 
widely  used  in  practice,  since  the  parameters  may  be  difficult  to  determine  in  theory,  large  in  number, 
and  difficult  to  update  computationally. 

1 .2. c  The  Extended  Kalman  Filter  and  Other  Approximations 

Linearizing  the  state  and  observation  about  the  most  recent  state  estimate,  and  then  applying  the  Kal¬ 
man  Filter,  gives  the  Extended  Kalman  Filter.  The  goal  here  is  no  longer  to  describe  the  full  condi¬ 
tional  distribution  of  Xt  given  {  Y  ,  0  <  s  <  t}  ,  but  merely  to  approximate  the  conditional  expectation 
and  the  conditional  covariance.  This  sometimes  gives  good  results,  and  sometimes  does  not,  and  in 
any  case  the  output  is  coordinate-dependent.  A  careful  asymptotic  analysis  of  this  and  other  approxi¬ 
mation  schemes  has  been  given  by  Picard  (1991)  -  see  also  references  therein. 
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1 .3  A  New  Paradigm  for  Nonlinear  Filtering 

1 .3. a  State  Evolves  Continuously,  Observations  are  Discrete 

The  state  dynamics  (for  example,  the  dynamics  of  an  aircraft)  should  be  modeled  by  a  stochastic  pro¬ 
cess  {X(,  t  £  0}  in  continuous  time,  on  a  differentiable  manifold  N.  However  since  digital  implemen¬ 
tation  of  a  filtering  algorithm  is  earned  out  using  discrete-time  observations,  the  filter  should  involve 
observations  Yj,  Yj, ...  collected  at  discrete  times  t j  <  f 2  <  •••  on  another  manifold  M. 

1 .3. b  State  Estimates  Should  Not  Be  Coordinate-Dependent 

Let  (xt  ,t£0}  and  {xf  ,f£0}  be  representations  of  {Xt,  t  0}  in  two  coordinate  systems, 
where  xt  =  <|>  (xf(  *)  .  Likewise  let  yj  \  yj1*, ...  and  yj2),  yj2\ ...  be  representations  of 
Yj,  Y2, ...  in  two  coordinate  systems.  We  require  that  our  state  estimate  of  xj2^  ,  given 
{/i  >yn  },  be  the  image  under  <]>  of  our  state  estimate  of  xt(1),  given  {"y(1), ...,  y(1)}  .  Notice 
carefully  that  this  criterion  excludes  use  the  conditional  expectation  E  jx{(1)  |yj*\ y^J  QS  the 
state  estimate,  because  it  does  not  have  this  kind  of  invariance.  The  replacement  of  conditional 
expectation  by  an  "intrinsic  location  parameter"  is  the  main  theoretical  contribution  of  this  work. 

1 .3. c  Must  Coincide  with  the  Kalman  Filter  in  the  Unear  Case 

When  (Xt,  tkO}  is  a  continuous-time  Gaussian  process,  and  Yn  is  a  linear  function  of  Xf  with 
additive  Gaussian  noise,  our  filtering  algorithm  must  give  the  Kalman  filter  state  estimates  (which  fully 
describe  the  conditional  distribution  of  the  state,  given  the  observations,  in  this  context.) 

2  A  Simple  Presentation  of  the  Kalman  Filter 

The  following  presentation  of  the  Kalman  Filter  will  serve  as  a  model  for  the  Geometrically  Invariant 
Nonlinear  Recursive  Filter.  Suppose  that  U  and  V  are  random  vectors  in  Rk  and  Rq  respectively, 
whose  joint  distribution  is  multivariate  Normal  with 


We  allow  Q,  but  not  S,  to  be  degenerate.  The  Kalman  Filter  is  based  on  the  following  Lemma. 

2.1  Lemma 

The  conditional  distribution  of  U  given  V  =  v  is: 


(1) 


U\v~Hk  (Py  +  ATS  1  (v  -  py) ,  Q  -  AVA)  .  (2] 

Proof:  Divide  the  joint  density  of  U  and  V  by  the  marginal  density  of  V,  and  use  elementary  facts 
about  inverses  and  determinants  found,  for  example,  in  Rao  (1973),  pages  32  and  33.  (} 
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2.2  Prototype:  the  Gaussian  Linear  Model. 

Suppose  the  following  random  variables  are  independent:  XQ  -  Nk  (p0,  XQ) ,  and  for  n  =  1, 2, ... , 
£n  ~  Nk  (0,  Kn  _  j)  and  T|n  -  Nq  (0,  Hn_ ,)  ■  Consider  a  discrete-time  state  process  {Xj,  X2, ... }  , 
evolving  according  to  linear  dynamics 


Xn  =  Fn-lXn-l  +  %>n'  n  =  • 

(3) 

subject  to  linear  observations 

yn  =  G„-lXn  +  V"=  1.2 . 

(4) 

y 

Introduce  the  filtration  {3n,  n  £  0}  ,  where 

3q  =  {0.Q};3^-o{Y1 . Y„}  fornI>l. 

k  k  k  o 

We  are  assuming  here  that  F  VK  L(R  -,R  ) ,  Gn  le  L(R  ;Rq)  ,  and  (non-degenerate) 

Hn_  j  e  L  (Rk;Rq)  are  3^_  j  -measurable  random  matrices;  this  measurability  is  natural  because 
typically  use  observations  {  Yj, . . .,  Yn  _  j }  to  control  step  n  of  the  trajectory,  using  F„  _  j .  Define 

we 

(5) 

2.3  Proposition  (the  Kalman  Filter) 

The  conditional  distribution  of  Xn  given  Yp  ...,  Yp  is  Nk  (fln,  tn) ,  where  pLn  and  ln  are  computed 
recursively  according  to  the  formulas: 

A0  =  An  =  x°  +  <&n-ltyn-y°J  for  n  S  1  '- 

(«) 

*0  =  V  ±n  =  (/-«>„_ iG„-i)Qn-i  for  n &  1  ; 

(7) 

where  x°*Fn_,An_,,  K0sGn_,FnlAn_,  and  Qn- v°n-vSn-l  arethe  3n - 1  -measurable 
random  matrices  given  by: 

O 

3 

1 

III 

1 

+ 

1 

M> 

3 

1 

1 

(8) 

^n-l  ~  Hn-1  +  Gn-lQn-lGn-l' 

(9) 

®n-l  S5n_jGn_  jSn_j  . 

(10) 

Proof:  A  straightforward  induction,  using  Lemma  2.1  to  compute  the  posterior  distribution  of 

y 

U  =  Xn  given  V  =  Yn ,  conditioned  upon  3n_  j . 

0 
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2.4  Structure  of  the  Recursive  Estimation  Procedure 

We  can  divide  the  calculations  (6)  -  (1 0)  into  five  stages,  which  we  will  imitate  in  the  differential  geo- 
metric  context.  Here  a  "prior"  distribution  means  one  that  is  conditioned  on  3  , ,  and  a  "posterior" 

y  n  I 

means  one  that  is  conditioned  on  3  . 

n 

(a)  Given  An  _  i  /  compute  the  prior  mean  x°  of  Xn ;  this  is  called  "propagation". 

(b)  Compute  a  prior  covariance  Qn_1  of  Xn . 

(c)  Compute  a  prior  mean  y°  for  Yn  . 

(d)  Compute  a  prior  covariance  Sn  _  j  for  Yn . 

(e)  Combine  these  ingredients  using  Lemma  2.1  to  find  the  posterior  mean  and  covariance  of 

V 

In  the  nonlinear  context,  steps  (a)  and  (c)  are  the  difficult  ones,  since  they  necessitate  our  theory  of 
intrinsic  location  parameters  for  diffusion  processes. 

3  The  Nonlinear  Model  and  its  induced  Geometry 

3.1  Notational  Convention 

From  here  on,  the  state  process  {X{,  t  ^  0}  (upper  case)  will  take  values  in  a  connected  manifold  N 
of  dimension  k,  called  the  "state  space".  When  we  choose  to  compute  in  a  specific  chart,  with  chart 
map  9,  we  shall  use  lower  case  letters  t  £  0}  ,  where  q>  (Xt)  =  =  (x*. . . .,  x*)  e  Rk .  The  obser¬ 

vations  Yj,  Y2, ...  (upper  case),  which  may  well  be  angles,  will  be  assumed  to  lie  on  a  manifold  M  of 
dimension  q,  called  the  "observation  space".  Likewise  9 (Yn)  =  yn=  (y*, ....  yqn)  will  denote  obser¬ 
vation  Yn  studied  within  the  domain  of  a  specific  chart  map  9 . 

3.2  Basic  Nonlinear  Model,  Expressed  in  Coordinates 
3.2.a  State  Process 

The  state  process  will  be  represented  in  coordinates  by  a  non-degenerate'  Markov  diffusion  process 

k 

dx't  =  b1  (xt)  dt+^c'j  (xt)  dWt ,  (ll) 

/=  l 

where  is  a  vector  field  on  Rk ,  W  is  a  Wiener  process  in  Rk ,  and  o  (x)  =  (a'  (x) )  is  a  kxk 

matrix.  We  assume  the  coefficients2  b' ,  cj  are  C2  and  bounded. 


1  We  can  also  handle  the  degenerate  case;  we  prefer  to  give  an  example  in  Section  6.2,  rather  than  explain  the 
general  theory. 

2  As  in  Section  2.2,  we  may  also  wish  for  the  coefficients  to  depend  on  the  observations  prior  to  time  t,  but  we 
omit  this  for  notational  simplicity;  it  will  not  affect  the  validity  of  our  subsequent  calculations. 
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3.2. b  Observations 

The  observations  Vj,  Vj, ...  at  times  fj  <t2<  ...  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  form  "\|/(Xt  )  corrupted 
by  noise",  for  n  =  1, 2, ... ,  where  \|/:N  M  is  some  C2  function.  Observation  noise  is  assumed  to 
be  independent  of  the  process  X.  We  will  see  below  how  to  express  the  "noise  covariance"  using  a 
section  of  TM  ®  TM  (TM  denotes  the  tangent  bundle  of  M). 

3.3  Geometry  Induced  by  the  Model 

3.3. a  The  Diffusion  Covariance  Metric  on  State  Space 

Given  a  stochastic  differential  equation  of  the  form  (1 1 )  in  each  chart,  define  a  C2  Riemannian  met¬ 
ric  (,|.)  on  the  cotangent  bundle  of  N,  which  we  call  the  diffusion  covariance  metric,  by  the  formula 

k 

(dx\dx)x  =  (a(x)  ■  a (x))''s  £  a' (x) cj (x) ,  (12) 

/  =  i 

which  is  non-degenerate  by  assumption.  This  metric  is  actually  intrinsic:  changing  coordinates  for  the 

diffusion  will  give  a  different  matrix  (a!)  ,  but  the  same  metric.  A  corresponding  metric  g  on  the  tan- 

Ik 

gent  bundle  can  be  constructed  as  follows:  if  {8  , ...,  0  }  is  an  orthonormal  frame  field  of  1 -forms 
for  (.|.),  the  corresponding  dual  frame  {ej, ....  efe}  is  an  orthonormal  frame  field  of  vector  fields  for 
g.  The  metric  tensor  (g~)  is  the  inverse  of  the  metric  tensor  ( (o  ■  a) '')  for  (.|.) .  For  background 
information  on  bundles  and  frame  fields,  see  Darling  (1994),  especially  Chapters  7  and  9. 

The  intrinsic  way  to  rewrite  (1 1 )  is  to  postulate  that  X  is  a  diffusion  process  on  the  Riemannian  mani¬ 
fold  N  with  generator 

Ls%  +  ±A  (13) 

where  A  is  the  Laplace-Beltrami  operator  associated  with  (,|.),  and  ^  is  a  vector  field  whose  expression 

l  k 

in  the  local  coordinate  system  {x . x  }  is  as  follows: 

a  .  2>  a)''{D,rIr?Dm} ,  5  =  04) 

i,j  m  m  #,/ 

where  {T^}  are  the  Christoffel  symbols  of  the  Levi-Civita  connection  V  obtained  from  (.|.),  namely 


In  situations  where  we  want  to  suppress  the  indices,  we  will  refer  instead  to  a  "local  connector" 
r:Rfc  L  ( Rk  ®  Rk;Rk )  .  Thus  T(x)  (a  •  a)  has  m-th  coordinate 

^(xMc  a)  =  XT™ (a  a)''.  (16) 

»./ 

For  details  on  the  coordinate-free  construction  of  the  diffusion  X,  given  a  Wiener  process  W  on  R  , 
see  Elworthy  (1982)  p.  252.  The  main  point  to  grasp  here  is: 
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Axiom  A:  The  appropriate  metric  for  the  state  space  is  the  diffusion  covariance  metric ,  not  the 
Euclidean  metric. 

3.3.b  Covariance  Tensor  of  a  Random  Variable  in  a  Riemannian  Manifold 
We  now  introduce  a  local  covariance  concept,  which  we  use  for  describing  the  uncertainty  in  the  state 
estimates.  Suppose  t|  is  a  random  variable  in  any  Riemannian  manifold  N,  for  which  a  point  p  e  N  is 
some  kind  of  location  parameter.  Let  T^N  denote  the  tangent  space  to  N  at  p.  We  shall  say  that  a 
symmetric  element 


(17) 

is  the  covariance  tensor  of  r)  at  p  if,  for  any  cotangent  vectors  0  and  A  at  p, 

E  [  (0  ■  exp^ri)  (A  •  exp"1!))  ]  =  0  ®  A  (X)  .  (18) 

Here  exp^  is  the  exponential  map  from  T^N  to  N,  and  we  assume  here  (and  henceforward)  that  t) 

takes  values  in  the  image  of  the  set  on  which  exp^  is  injective.  In  more  concrete  terms,  if 

{ej, ek}  is  some  basis  of  T  N ,  and  X  =  Tl'V  ®  e; ,  then  X  is  the  covariance  matrix  of  the  ran- 
1  k  T  ^  ■■  '  I 

dom  vector  (tj  ,  )  defined  by  1,1 

exp"'ii  =  XnV 

/ 

1  k  T 

Note  that  the  components  of  (T)  , T)  )  are  uncorrelated,  with  unit  variance,  in  the  special  case 

where  {e^  efc}  is  an  orthonormal  basis,  and  X  =  ^e,  ®  e,t  j.e.  the  Riemannian  metric  itself. 

/ 

3.3. C  The  Covariance  Tensor  of  the  State  Estimate 

In  the  linear,  Gaussian  case,  we  modelled  the  uncertainty  about  the  initial  state  X0  by  giving  it  a 
(H-o*  So)  distribution.  In  the  case  where  XQ  must  take  values  on  N,  pQ  will  be  a  point  in  N,  and 
the  covariance  matrix  will  be  replaced  by  the  covariance  tensor  of  XQ  at  p0 ,  namely 

Y 

Likewise  X  will  be  estimated  by  an  3_  -measurable  random  variable  A  with  values  in  N:  the  uncer- 

n  n  y  FI 

tainty  about  X  ,  given  {  Y., Y  }  ,  will  be  modelled  by  an  3„  -measurable  covariance  tensor 

n  ah  n 

±neT  N®T  N, 

rn  r-n 

with  the  notational  convention  that  Aq  =  P0  and  X0  =  XQ. 

3.3. d  The  Observation  Covariance  Metric 

On  the  observation  manifold  M,  we  do  not  have  a  Riemannian  metric  a  priori,  but  given  a  coordinate 
system  {y  , yq}  on  UgM,  given  by  a  chart  map  tp ,  we  have  for  each  y  e  (p  (U)  the  notion  of 
an  observation  noise  covariance  in  this  coordinate  system,  i.e.  a  non-degenerate  symmetric  tensor 
Hy  in  TyRq  ®  TyRq  .  Provided  these  covariances  are  compatible  in  different  coordinate  charts  cover- 
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ing  M,  we  can  interpret  them  as  metric  tensors  for  a  metric  (.|.)  on  the  cotangent  bundle  of  M, 
called  the  observation  covariance  metric,  namely 

(dyW)  o  =  H\ 

In  short: 

Axiom  B:  The  appropriate  metric  for  the  observation  space  is  the  observation  covariance  metric,  not 
the  Euclidean  metric. 

We  denote  by  (g;y)  the  metric  tensor  on  TM ,  inverse  to  (H'1)  . 

If  TJ  is  a  random  variable  with  values  in  M,  for  which  a  point  p  e  M  is  some  kind  of  location  parame¬ 
ter,  then  we  can  use  the  construction  of  Section  3.3.b  to  describe  the  covariance  tensor  of  t)  at  p  with 
respect  to  the  metric  (.|.)  . 

3.4  Summary:  the  Model  in  Intrinsic  Terms 

Following  the  discussion  given  in  this  section,  we  can  rephrase  the  nonlinear  filtering  problem  of  para¬ 
graph  3.2  in  an  abstract  way.  The  model  consists  of  Riemonnian  manifolds  N  and  M,  called  the  state 
space  and  the  observation  space,  respectively,  a  vector  field  £  on  N,  and  a  C2  function  t|/:N  — » M  . 
Data  consists  of  a  point  pQ  e  N  and  a  tensor  e  N  ®  N ,  a  sequence  of  times 
0  <  t,  <  f,  <  . . . ,  and  for  each  n21  a  noisy  observation 1  Y  of  ( Xf  )  (in  the  sense  of  paragraph 

1  n  ln  1 

3.3. d),  where  the  state  process  X  is  a  diffusion  process  on  N  with  generator  L  & !;  +  -A . 

3.4. a  Goal 

The  goal  is  to  construct  a  sequence  of  state  and  covariance  estimates  (|ln,  f.n)  for  n  =  1,2,...,  in 
the  sense  of  paragraph  3.3.C,  with  the  following  two  properties: 

•  In  the  linear  case  (3)  -  (4),  these  estimates  coincide  with  the  Kalman  filter  estimates  (6)  -  (7). 

•  The  construction  of  (p.n,  £n)  is  intrinsic:  i.e.  unaffected  by  choice  of  coordinates. 

4  Intrinsic  Location  Parameter  for  a  Diffusion  Process 

The  key  technical  tool  for  setting  up  the  Geometrically  Invariant  Nonlinear  Recursive  Filter  algorithm, 
or  Gl  Filter  for  short,  is  the  following  construction,  discussed  at  more  length  in  Darling  (1997). 

2 

The  second  fundamental  form  Vdu  of  a  C  mapping  u:N  — >  M  is  described  in  Eells  and  Lemaire 
(1978),  as  follows:  Vc/u  is  a  section  of  the  vector  bundle  Horn  (TN  ®  TN\u~lTM)  and  may  be 
expressed  in  local  coordinates  (i.e.  as  a  map  u  =  (u\  ...,  uq )  from  Rk  to  Rq )  by: 


'  If  one  wishes  to  be  more  rigorous,  one  could,  for  example,  interpret  Vn  as  the  value  at  time  1  of  a  Brownian 
motion  on  M,  independent  of  X,  started  at  ¥  (X. )  at  time  zero.  This  approach  will  not  be  pursued  here. 

‘n 
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(Vdu)'7’  =  — _ yr(l—  +Yr 

'  'I  dx.dx.  £  'ldxu  ^  ‘ 


=.™duPdu 


*r*j  h 


:h  prdXj  dXj 


Let  ^  be  the  vector  field  appearing  in  (14),  and  consider  a  family  of  mappings  {uE(t,.):N->M}  ,  for 
f  e  [0, 8]  ,  e  e  [0, 1]  ,  such  that,  for  each  e,  u£  solves  the  system  of  quasilinear  parabolic  PDE  (a 
"heat  equation  with  drift"  for  harmonic  mappings): 

£  2 

o(u  )  ’  p  m  ;;  p  m 

gj  -5(“)  -jX(a  CT)  (Vdu  )//  -  0,  m  =  1 . p,  (20) 

i.i 

u(0,p)  =  \(/(p)  ,  pe  N.  (21) 

From  standard  PDE  theory  (actually  from  a  form  of  the  Inverse  Function  Theorem),  we  have: 

4.1  Local  Existence  and  Uniqueness  Theorem 

Assume  that  ||cty||  and  E,  are  bounded.  There  exists  8j  >  0  such  that,  for  any  0  <  8  <  5, ,  there  is  a 
unique  C  mapping  (e,  t,  x)  ->  u£  (t,  x)  from  [0,  1]  x  [0,  8]  x  N  to  M,  such  that  the  family 
{  uE,  0  <  e  <  1 }  satisfies  (20)  and  (21). 

4.2  Definition  of  the  Intrinsic  Location  Parameter 

For  the  diffusion  process  X,  started  at  p  €  N ,  with  generator  ^  ^  A ,  the  intrinsic  location  parameter 
of  V  (Xg)  is  defined  to  be  u1  (8,  p) ,  provided  0  <  8  <  8j . 

4.2.a  Remarks 

•  In  stochastic  analytic  terms,  u1  (8,  p)  is  precisely  the  initial  value  of  an  {3^}  -adapted  H2 
f -martingale  on  M,  with  terminal  value  Vg  =  V|/(Xg) ;  see  Darling  (1996,  1997).  This  rela¬ 
tionship  uses  systems  of  forward-backward  SDE,  as  discussed  in  Pardoux  and  Peng  (1992). 

•  Note  in  particular  that,  for  all  t  and  x,  as  £  ->  0 ,  uE  (t,  x)  u°  (t,  x)  &  \y  (tyt  (x) )  ,  where 
{<|>t,  t  £:  0}  is  the  flow  of  the  vector  field  %.  In  topological  terms,  the  family 

{  {u  (t,  .),0<t^8},0<e<  1}  is  assumed  to  be  homotopic  to  {  \jr  •  <j>(,  0  <t  <  8}  . 

It  is  not  realistic  to  compute  u  (8,  Pq)  in  a  filtering  algorithm.  However  fortunately  there  is  an  easily 
computable  approximation,  described  in  the  following  theorem.  Using  the  chart  maps  cp  and  i[l  on  N 
and  M,  respectively,  t  ^  0}  denotes  the  flow  of  the  vector  field  with  derivative  flow  given  locally 
by 

xJ  =  D(<t>t»<j> J1)  (x°)  =  exp{^D£(x°)du}  e  L(RP;RP )  .  (22) 

Let  x°  =  <)>s  (x) ,  for  0  <  s  <  8 ,  and  let  G  =  Dtp  (xg)  . 
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4.3  Theorem 

c  0 

In  local  coordinates,  the  derivative  of  u  (8,  x)  with  respect  to  e  in  the  tangent  space  at  y  =  y  (xg) 

when  e  =  0,  may  be  expressed  as 

^ue  (5,  x)  |e  =  o  eTyM  (23) 

=  ^{Gj%s8[D25(xs°)  (Xs)  -r(x°)  (ca(x°))]ds  +  D2V(x°)  (Xg)  +f(y)  (GXsGT)}  ,  (24) 

where  a  a  is  as  in  (2),  and 

Xfs/0^(O'  a)  (x°)  (**)  Tds  €  Rp  ®  Rp .  (25) 

5  Gl  Filter  Algorithm 

Suppose  that  Yj, Yn_  j  have  been  observed,  from  which  we  have  calculated  the  state  estimate 
An_  i  °ncl  its  associated  covariance  tensor  t,n_  j .  We  shall  now  describe  the  Gl  Filter  algorithm  for 
intrinsic  state  estimation,  which  recapitulates  the  five  steps  delineated  in  Section  2.4. 

5.0. a  Location  Parameter  for  the  State 

We  are  going  to  linearize  in  N  (or  in  local  coordinates,  in  R  )  about  the  point 

x°s<|>g  ((!„_,),  (26) 

k 

where  8  =  tn  - 1„  _  j ,  using  the  flow  { <|>t,  t  £  0}  of  the  vector  field  £  on  R  ,  as  given  in  ( 1 4).  Comput¬ 
ing  x°  amounts  to  solving  a  first-order  ordinary  differential  equation. 

We  cannot  work  with  the  true  state  process  {Xt,  tp  _  j  <,  t  <  tn}  for  filtering  purposes,  because 

a  0—1 

is  unknown.  Instead  we  use  a  diffusion  process  {Xt,  tn_  j  <t<,tn}  ,  with  the  same  generator  ( 1 3),  but 
started  at  pn_  j .  We  take  an  approximation  to  the  intrinsic  location  parameter  of  Xf  ,  namely 

O 

^*S"'<s'x)UoeTx-N=VR‘. 

which  is  calculated  from  (24),  taking  \jr  =  identity  and  f  =  T .  This  "propagation"  step  is  more  com¬ 
plicated  than  in  the  Kalman  filter,  where  px  would  be  zero. 

5.0.b  Compute  a  Prior  Covariance  Qn  _  j  for  the  State 

The  uncertainty  about  Xt  will  be  affected  by  the  derivative  of  the  flow  {<{>.,  f  >  0}  during  the  time 

ln  1 

interval  [0, 8]  .  The  derivative  of  <}>§:N  — »  N  may  be  extended  to  a  "push-forward"  map 

(4>g)*:Tfl  N®Ta  N ->TX'N  ®TX'N ,  (28) 

given  locally  by  (<|>g)  t  (£j  ®  £2)  =  D<j>g  (^,)  ®  D< j>g  (£2) .  Define  a  covariance  tensor  at  x°  by 
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Qx°s  «t»6)  A-l+J^(96_s).<.|\(x)cfee  Tx.N®Tx.NsL(T>;Tx.N)  .  (29) 

The  second  term  on  the  right  side  of  (29)  is  as  defined  in  (25).  Here  (.j.)^  (x)  is  the  diffusion  cova¬ 
riance  metric,  evaluated  at  <|>s  (x)  .  Formula  (29)  is  precisely  analogous  to  (8),  in  that  uncertainty 
about  An  _  i  is  being  convolved  with  uncertainty  resulting  from  running  a  diffusion  with  generator  (13) 
during  a  time  interval  of  length  8.  Computing  the  first  term  in  (29)  requires  solving  the  linear  differen¬ 
tial  equation  for  the  derivative  of  the  flow  { <j>t,  t  k  0}  ,  in  other  words  the  k  x  k  matrix  valued  ODE 
Ft  =  D4(<j)((An_j))Ft,  F 0  =  /;  then  in  matrix  terms,  (<)>6)*tn_i  is  (D<j>6)f;n_  j  (0<|>g)T. 

5.0.c  Location  Parameter  for  the  Observation 

We  are  going  to  linearize  in  M  (or,  in  local  coordinates,  in  Rq )  about  the  point 

y° s  V  (x°)  •  (30) 

y 

An  approximation  to  the  3n  _ ,  -measurable  location  parameter  for  Yn  =  y  (Xt  )  is  given  by  formula 
(24),  in  other  words 

*VE3iu£(5’x) Loe  (31) 

taking  as  in  Theorem  4.3. 

5.0.d  Prior  Covariance  Tensor  for  the  Observation 
Following  (9),  the  covariance  tensor  of  Yn  at  y°  is  given  by 

Syo  =  Hy o  +  \|/.QX„  €  Ty0M  ®  Ty0M  =  L  (Ty0M  ;Ty0M)  ,  (32) 

where  Hy0  is  the  observation  covariance  metric  evaluated  at  y° ,  and 

V*:T  oN  ®  T  0N  -»  T  0M  ®  T  „M 

A  A  7  7 

follows  the  notation  of  (28).  In  matrix  terms,  V*QX°  becomes  (D\|r)  Qx„  (D\y)T. 

5.0.e  Posterior  Distribution  of  the  State 

We  are  now  back  in  the  situation  treated  in  the  proof  of  the  Kalman  Filter,  Section  2.3.  The  only  sub- 
tie  point  is  that,  in  place  of  the  conditional  covariance  of  Yn  and  Xf  ,  given  3^  _ , ,  we  now  have 

An  - 1  e  TX°N  ®  Ty°M  H  I-  (TxcN;Ty0M)  , 

with  adjoint 

A*_,e  L(T*0M;Tx0N), 

* 

which  is  defined  by  its  action  on  a  cotangent  vector  t|  €  Ty0M ,  namely 

1  (T|)  sQxo(V*Tl)  ,  (33) 
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*  * 

where  \\f*:T  0M  T  aN  is  the  pullback,  i.e.  (Q  =  r|  (T\ |t  (C) )  ,  for  £  e  T  BN  (see  Darling 
'  *  ★  y  x 

( 1 994)).  In  matrix  terms,  Ap  _ ,  becomes  Qx„  (Dvy)  . 

The  following  key  formula  uses  both  the  exponential  map  expx0:Tx„N  N  determined  by  the  Levi- 
Civita  connection  T  on  N,  and  expy0:T^0M  — >  M  determined  by  the  Levi-Civita  connection  f  on  M. 
Arguments  are  assumed  to  be  within  the  injectivity  radii  of  these  mappings. 

The  Gl  Filter  update  formula,  generalizing  (6),  is: 

A„  =  expxo  (px  +  An _  jS"l  (exp"i  (Yn)  -  py) )  ,  (34) 

where  the  subtraction  occurs  in  T  0M ,  and  the  addition  in  T  eN .  Computation  of  exp  „  (.)  and 

—|  y  x  x 

expy0  (.)  involves  solving  second-order  bilinear  ordinary  differential  equations  (i.e.  geodesic  equa¬ 
tions)  for  the  geodesic  flows  on  N  and  M  respectively,  which  we  describe  briefly  in  Section  5.1 .  How¬ 
ever  there  is  also  a  "quick  and  dirty"  version  described  in  Section  5.2.  Formula  (34)  makes  sense 
because  the  domains  and  ranges  of  the  maps  involved  are  as  shown  in  the  following  diagram: 


*  —1 

To  update  the  covariance  tensor,  we  first  compute  Q  „  -  A  _  ,S  „A  ,eT„N®T„N  (compare 
with  (7)),  and  then  push  the  covariance  tensor  forward  to  Tfi  N  <8  T.  N  using  the  geodesic  flow 
{ Jit,  0  <  t  <  1 }  described  in  Section  5. 1 ,  namely 

«  TA„N®7a„N-  wi 

5.1  Geodesic  Flow 

The  geodesic  equation  on  N  can  be  represented  as  a  first  order  ODE  on  the  tangent  bundle  TN ; 
under  the  chart  map  <p  x  dtp ,  a  solution  is  given  by  the  geodesic  flow 
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We  partition  H  & 


"  n  « 12  , 
H21  H22 


into  kxk  matrices;  then  (TCj ) *  =  Hn(  1) 


5.2  Single-step  Discretization  of  the  Gl  Filter  Update  Formula 

If  we  want  to  save  computation  time,  we  can  forget  about  the  geodesic  flow.  In  local  coordinates,  the 
single-step  discretization  of  formula  (34)  goes  as  follows: 

eXV  (yn)  *  vn  S  Yn  ~  Y°  +  ^  (/°)  (  ty n  “  /°)  ®  (/n  “  V°)  >  (39> 

Un  ■  Px  +  QxoGjoS'!  (Vn  -  u  )  (40) 


A„  =  x°  +  un-ir(xO)  (un®un). 

2 

Then  take  (Jtj)  *  to  be  the  identity  in  formula  (35). 

5.3  Optimality  Property  of  the  Gl  Filter 

Suppose  (Xt,  t  S  0}  is  a  continuous  Gaussian  process  in  R  such  that 


subject  to  observations 


yn  “  +T^n'  n  ~  • 


in  Rq ,  where  other  terms  have  the  meanings  assigned  in  Section  2.2.  More  specifically,  we  suppose 
that  {Xt,  t  £  0}  is  an  Omstein-Uhlenbeck  process  satisfying  the  SDE 

dXt  =  An_iXtdt  +  on_,dWt,tn_iStStn;  (44) 

y 

here  An  _ }  and  ap  _  j  are  3n  _  j  -measurable  kxk  matrices,  and  Fp_  j  =  exp  {  (tn  - 1  _  j )  An  _  j }  . 

5.3.a  Theorem 

Suppose  <| ):Rk  -*  Rk  and  Q  :Rq  Rq  are  any  pair  of  C2  diffeomorphisms.  When  the  Gl  Filter  is 
applied  to  the  process  {  4>  (Xf) ,  t  £  0}  ,  with  observations  0  (V,) ,  0  (V2) , ,  the  state  estimator  of 
<t>  (Xt  ) ,  given  0  (Y.), ....  0  (Y _)  ,  is  precisely  <f)  ( p-„) ,  with  conditional  covariance 
D<fi  (pn)  ln  (Dcj)  (An) )  ,  where  (p.R,  tn)  are  the  Kalman  Filter  estimates  given  by  (5)  -  (7). 

The  theorem  says,  in  effect,  that  when  a  nonlinear  system  is  a  transformed  version  of  a  linear  system, 
then  the  Gl  Filter  estimates  are  similarly  transformed  versions  of  the  Kalman  Filter  estimates,  as  we 
desired  in  Section  1 .3.c. 

Proof:  Since  every  step  in  the  Gl  Filter  is  coordinate-independent,  it  suffices  to  prove  the  theorem 

when  (j)  and  0  are  both  the  identity.  When  {Xt,  f£0}  satisfies  (44),  then  (1 1)  holds  with  a  (x)  not 

depending  on  x,  and  b  (x)  is  of  the  form  Ax ,  where  A  stands  for  A  ,  whenfe  [t  ..tl.The 

*3  2  n "  *  n  -  r  nJ 

connector  T  is  zero  onNsfi  ,  so  ^  ,  anc*  ^  £ (x)  is  zero- 
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Likewise  since  the  covariance  tensor  is  constant  on  observation  space,  the  connector  T  is  zero,  and 
since  \j f  (x)  =  Gn  _  ,x  is  linear,  we  have  Dy  =  0.  Considering  (24),  we  see  that  px  =  0  in  (27)  and 
My  =  0  in  (31).  In  the  constant-metric  case,  expxv  =  x  + v.  Hence  (34)  becomes 

A„=x°+A;_1S;.1(Yn-y») 

which  is  the  same  as  (6),  and  (35)  coincides  with  (7).  '  (> 

6  Application  to  Target  Tracking  from  a  Moving  Missile 

6.1  State  Dynamics 

The  state  x  consists  of  the  location,  velocity,  and  acceleration  of  the  target  in  three-dimensional 
T  T  T  T  3  3  3 

space,  namely  x  &  (p  ,  v  ,  o  )  €  R  x  R  x  R  .  We  model  the  acceleration  as  an  Omstein-Uhlen- 
beck  process,  with  the  constraint  that  acceleration  must  be  perpendicular  to  velocity.  Thus  within  a 
Cartesian  frame,  the  equations  of  motion  take  the  nonlinear  form: 

dp  0  /  0  p  0 

c/v  =  0  0  /  v  dt+  0  ,  (45) 

da  0  -p  (x)l  -AP(v)  a  JXc^P  (v)  dW  (t) 

where  the  square  matrix  consists  of  nine  3x3  matrices.  A,  is  a  positive  time  constant, 

p(x)  s||a||2/||v||2,  (46) 

P(v)5|-!L6L(rV),  (47) 

M 

and  W  is  a  three-dimensional  Wiener  process.  Note  that  P  (v)  is  precisely  the  projection  onto  the 

3 

orthogonal  complement  of  v  in  R  ,  and  p  (x)  has  been  chosen  so  that  d  (v  •  a)  =  0 .  D'Souza  et  al 
(1997)  describe  a  procedure  for  estimating  A,  but  in  our  simulations  we  assign  to  it  a  predetermined 
value. 

6.2  Geometry  of  the  State  Space 

The  diffusion  variance  metric  (12)  is  degenerate  here.  In  order  to  compute  the  Christoffel  symbols,  we 
use  the  following  trick.  For  a  small  e  >  0 ,  we  replace  the  diffusion  variance  metric  by  the  following: 

el  0  0 

o  oh  0  el  0  ,  (4$) 

0  0  AcjP(v)  +eQ(v) 

2 

where  Q  =  /  -  P ,  noting  that  P  =  P .  To  compute  the  inverse  matrix  g,  note  that  the  bottom  right 
3x3  block  is  T(v)  sc  1  [/  +  ( (c - e)  /e)  Q  (v)  ]  ,  with  matrix  derivative 
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DT(v)w  =  fi-l')K+rT-^^vvi  . 

C'  l  llvll2  llvll4  j 


9  9  9  9 

Using  linear  algebra  and  (15),  we  calculate  the  local  connector  r-.R  ->L(R  ®R,R)  as  a  limit 
(which  exists)  as  e  ->  0 .  It  is  clear  from  (45)  that  any  tangent  vectors  £  and  t|  to  the  state  space  may 
be  broken  down  into  three  3-dimensional  components 


MP 

C  =  Cy  '  =  Hy  ' 

5oJ  ho 

where  L  T)  are  both  in  direction  v,  and  t,  T|  are  both  in  direction  a.  Thus 


F(x)  (C,ti)  = 


(?„■>')  (%•») 0  i 


v  "T?  <c°’v)  1,°  +  <n° v)  W- 

0  2|H  n  o 


6.3  Deterministic  Flow 


When  we  evaluate  the  vector  field  ^  according  to  ( 1 4),  we  find  that  the  Y  (o  •  a)  term  is  zero, 

J  " 

because  by  (48)  (with  e  =  0 )  and  (50),  it  involves  terms  such  asv  P(v)v  =  0.  Hence  by  (45), 


4(x)  =  d  = 


[-p(x)v-XP(v)a_ 


D§(X)  Cy 

c0 


-  Dp  (X)  (0  V  -  p  (X)  C  -  XDP  (v)  (go- XP  (V)  l 


-  2  (v  •  C  )  T  vC  T  +  C  vT 

Dp(x)(0  =— 2{o-C0-(v-gP(x)},DP(v)(g  =  - j^vv-~^->  ■  (53) 

llvll2  llvll4  llvll2 

2 

One  may  compute  D  £  (x)  similarly. 


6.4  Observation  Function 

The  observables  are  respectively:  range,  angle  from  vertical,  azimuth,  and  range-rate  (all  measured 
from  a  missile  with  known  state  (pM,  vM,  aM)  )  and  a  fictitious  measurement;  the  latter  is  a  zero- 
mean  Gaussian  random  variable  representing  a  fictitious  observation  of  the  inner  product  of  velocity 
and  acceleration  of  the  target,  which  according  to  our  model  should  be  zero.  Take 
\|/:R3xR3xR3-»R+xS2xP2  to  be: 
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V  (p,  v,  a)  s  (<t>  ( p-pM ) ,  ||v  -  vM||,  a  ■  v)  (54) 

where  <1>  =  h~1 ,  and  h  is  the  spherical  coordinate  transformation 

h(r,  8,  <|>)  =  (rsin0cos<j),  rsin0sin(j),  rcosG)  .  (55) 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  omit  here  the  calculations  of  the  first  and  second  derivatives  of  \y. 

6.5  Geometry  of  the  Observation  Manifold 

The  covariance  matrix  for  the  five  observed  quantities  is  taken  to  be  of  the  form 


Hv(x)  =  diQ9 


2  si  s3  22 

r  s q ,  ”  t  s2,  t  r  Sjj  Gp  , 

r  r  , 


(56) 


where  r  denotes  range,  and  the  other  quantities  are  constants.  The  inverse  of  H  is  the  metric  tensor 
(g(/)  .  Since  the  off-diagonal  entries  of  R  are  zero,  the  formula  for  the  Christoffel  symbols  in  our  coor¬ 
dinate  system  on  the  observation  manifold  becomes: 


F a  =  ±{Dflim  +  Dpmi-Dmgii}Rmmli,j,me  {1,2,3, 4, 5}, 


-sta 


i.  8.,  +8,8 

I  mi  1  /I  mi1  fa- 


-6  ,8> 
ml  //3r 


using  the  fact  that  the  only  differentiation  which  gives  a  non-zero  result  is  with  respect  to  the  first  coor¬ 
dinate,  r.  Taking  m  =  1 ,  we  obtain: 


-1  "Vl  -S0S3  s0  n 

<r*>  =d,as  - - 5T - rr  77r'° 

r(s2  +  s,/r)  r(s4  +  s3/r  )  5 


The  only  other  non-zero  Christoffel  symbols  are  the  following: 


-2  -2 
ri2  =  r21  ~ 


S1  .  f3  _f3  _  S3  =4 

- 2 - '  1  13  “  1  31 - 2 - '  1  14  “  1  41 

r(s2r  +Sj)  r(s4r  +s3) 


6.6  Ingredients  of  the  Update  Formula 

We  assume  that  step  n  -  1  of  the  algorithm  has  been  performed,  yielding  a  state  estimate  (ln  _  j  at 
time  t  j ,  with  conditional  covariance  tensor  £n  _  j .  Let  8  s  tp  -  tp  _  j .  We  discretize  (45)  to  obtain  a 
numerical  solution  of  the  ODE  dx^/dt  =  ^  (x° )  with  x°  =  jln_  j ,  to  obtain  (as  in  (26)) 
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Working  similarly  with  the  gradient  flow,  using  the  vector  field  (52), 

dF/dt  =  DS(xtVt,  F0  =  / ,  (59) 

we  compute  the  matrix  Fg  for  (<J>g) ,  as  given  in  (28),  T*  as  in  (18),  and  x8  given  by  (25). 

6.6. a  Intrinsic  Location  Parameter  for  the  State 

We  must  now  evaluate  (24)  (with  y  =  0 )  to  compute  px  e  TX„N  =  TxCR9 .  The  T  (x°)  (a  ■  c  (x°) ) 
term  is  zero,  as  noted  above,  and  G  is  the  identity.  This  gives  the  formula 

■  \  (*J)  ( Xs )  ds  +  r  (x°)  (x5) }  .  (60) 

6.6. b  Prior  Covariance  Tensor  for  the  State 

We  compute  from  (59): 

=  F8^r.-1F6T+Z8-  («) 

6.6. c  Intrinsic  Location  Parameter  for  the  Observation 

Take  y°  s  \jr  (x°)  .  We  calculate: 

GxosDi|/(x°),  (62) 

Our  expression  for  |iy  is  given  by  (24),  in  which  part  of  the  integral  term  is  zero,  leaving: 

=  \  (Xs°)  (xs)  ds  +  d\  (x°)  (x6)  +  f  (y°)  (GxcXgGxoT)}  .  (63) 

6.6. d  Prior  Covariance  Tensor  for  the  Observation 
We  calculate  from  (56),  (61),  and  (62): 

Sy0  £  Hyt,  +  GxcQxoGxJ  (64) 

6.6. e  Posterior  Distribution  of  the  State 

We  now  pull  the  observation  Yn  back  to  the  tangent  space  at  y°  s  \|/  (x°)  using  (39),  and  the  formu¬ 
las  (57)  and  (58),  to  obtain  vp  .  Finally  (40)  and  (41)  give  the  new  state  estimate  |in  .  According  to 
(35),  the  new  conditional  covariance  tensor  is 

=  0-QxoGJoS~!Gxo)QxO.  (65) 

This  completes  the  updating  procedure. 
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6.7  Extended  Kalman  Filter  (for  Comparison) 

In  the  same  coordinate  systems  as  above,  formula  (65)  is  unchanged,  but  the  state  estimate  becomes 

ftfF  =  *°+QX-:y<Y„-y°).  («) 

In  computational  terms,  the  difference  between  the  Gl  Filter  and  the  EKF  is  that  the  Gl  filter,  unlike 

the  EKF,  takes  account  of  the  following  terms: 

•  The  geometry  of  state  space  induced  by  the  model  dynamics,  as  expressed  by  the  connector 
T  as  in  (50). 

•  The  geometry  of  observation  space  induced  by  the  observation  covariance  structure,  as 
expressed  by  the  connector  f  as  in  (57)  and  (58). 

2 

•  The  second  derivative  D  4  (*)  of  the  deterministic  flow. 

2 

•  The  second  derivative  D  \|/  (x)  of  the  observation  function. 

Finally  the  Gl  filter,  unlike  the  EKF,  will  give  the  same  results  in  any  coordinate  system. 

6.8  Software  Implementation 

MATLAB  codes  for  the  Gl  filter  and  the  Extended  Kalman  Filter  (EKF)  have  been  developed  for  the 

tracking  problem  above.  Computational  effort  (in  terms  of  number  of  flops)  was  about  40%  more  for 

the  Gl  filter  then  for  the  EKF.  The  comparative  results  will  be  reported  in  a  future  publication. 
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QUANTITATIVE  DESCRIPTION  OF  WIRE  TEXTURES 

IN 

CUBIC  METALS 
by: 

Robert  J.  De  Angelis 
Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
University  of  Nebraska-Lincoln 
Lincoln,  Nebraska  68588-0656 


Abstract 

The  results  of  x-ray  measurements  of  texture  in  metallic  materials  are  usually  represented 
graphically  employing  a  method  dictated  by  the  measurement  technique.  Two  of  the  most 
commonly  used  representation  of  texture  are  the  crystallographic  pole  figure  and  the  inverse  pole 
figure.  There  exists  two  types  of  textures  sheet  and  wire.  The  rotational  symmetry  about  an  axis 
makes  the  wire  texture  simpler  to  described  than  a  sheet  texture.  Two  x-ray  techniques  are 
presented  which  quantify  wire  textures.  They  are  the  9/20  and  the  ODF  methods.  The  0/20 
method  has  the  advantage  of  being  much  quicker  than  the  ODF  method,  however  it  is  not  as 
robust.  This  investigation  reports  the  results  obtained  from  employing  the  0/20  and  the  ODF 
methods  to  quantify  the  texture  in  two  investigations.  The  texture  changes  occurring  during 
annealing  of  ten  specimens  of  cold  worked  and  annealed  copper  cut  from  a  eight  inch  diameter 
3/8  inch  thick  plate  were  determined  in  one  investigation.  The  texture  evolution  in  a  series  of 
copper  compression  specimens  was  monitored  in  a  second  investigation.  In  the  two  studies  both 
x-ray  methods  generated  almost  identical  texture  descriptions. 
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QUANTITATIVE  DESCRIPTION  OF  WIRE  TEXTURES 

IN 


CUBIC  METALS 

Robert  J.  De  Angelis 

Introduction 

The  preferred  orientation  of  grains  in  a  polycrystalline  material  is  refereed  to  a 
crystallographic  texture.  There  are  two  broad  categories  of  textures  known  as  sheet  and  wire  or 
fiber  textures.  To  completely  describe  a  sheet  texture  requires  the  determination  of  the 
crystallographic  plane  that  tends  to  be  aligned  in  the  rolling  plane  and  the  direction  in  the  crystals 
aligned  in  the  rolling  direction  (or  the  transverse  direction).  A  wire  or  fiber  texture  is  completely 
described  by  the  definition  of  the  crystallographic  direction  aligned  parallel  to  the  wire  axis. 

Since  the  1930's  two  types  of  x-ray  determined  pole  figures  have  been  used  to  describe  the 
texture  or  crystal  orientations  in  polycrystalline  wires  and  sheets.  In  a  crystallographic  pole 
figures  the  orientation  of  a  grain  is  plotted  on  the  specimen  processing  axial  system  producing  a 
crystal  orientation  distribution.  An  comparable  method  of  plotting  texture  information  is  by 
employing  the  inverse  pole  figure.  In  this  case  the  specimen  orientation  of  each  grains  is  plotted 
on  the  crystal  axial  system  giving  a  sample  orientation  distribution.  The  inverse  pole  figure  is  a 
projection  of  the  sample  orientation  distribution  on  the  crystal  axial  system  and  the 
crystallographic  pole  figure  is  a  projection  of  the  crystal  orientation  distribution  on  the  axial 
system  of  the  sample. 

In  the  crystallographic  pole  figures  the  density  of  normals  (or  poles)  to  a  specific  (hkl) 
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plane  are  plotted  on  a  polar  grid  with  coordinates  based  on  the  specimen  processing  coordinate 
system  (e.g.  rolling  direction,  transverse  direction  and  normal  to  the  sheet  surface).  In  the  case  of 
a  sheet  texture  two  directions  90°  apart  on  the  perimeter  of  the  polar  grid  are  selected  as  the 
rolling  and  the  transverse  directions  and  the  center  of  the  pole  figure  is  the  direction  normal  to  the 
plane  of  the  sheet.  In  the  case  of  a  wire  texture  the  center  of  the  polar  plot  is  normally  selected  to 
be  wire  axis  direction  and  there  exist  a  rotational  symmetry  about  this  direction. 

Pole  figures  are  usually  represented  on  two  dimensional  polar  coordinate  plots  where  the 
center  of  the  pole  figure  is  the  normal  to  the  sheet  surface  and  the  direction  to  the  right  is  parallel 
to  the  rolling  direction.  Thus  the  pole  figure  gives  the  position  of  the  orientation  of  the  specified 
{hid}  poles  of  each  grain  in  the  polycrystal  relative  in  the  axial  system  of  the  sample;  e.g.  normal 
to  the  rolling  plane  and  rolling  direction  in  the  case  of  sheet  textures  or  wire  axis  direction  in  the 
case  of  wire  textures.  The  inverse  pole  figure  gives  the  distribution  of  crystal  orientations  plotted 

on  a  section  of  a  suitable  net  (e.g.  Wulff  net)  on  an  axial  system  related  to  the  crystallographic 
axis. 

Problem  Description- 

There  are  a  number  of  circumstances  in  materials  application  and  design  which  depend  on 
the  existing  texture  being  quantified  in  a  condensed  way.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  fraction  of  the 
three  major  crystallographic  poles  present  on  a  surface  is  a  sufficient  degree  of  texture 
characterization  to  satisfy  the  application.  These  three  fractions  are  usually  all  that  are  required  for 
a  face  centered  cubic  materials  having  wire  textures.  The  case  that  is  of  interest  here.  The  fraction 
of  (100),  (1 10)  and  (1 1 1)  poles  existing  on  the  transverse  plane  to  the  wire  axis  provides  a 
concise,  but  very  practical,  partial  description  of  a  wire  texture.  Two  techniques  to  arrive  at  such 
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a  partial  description  of  a  wire  texture  will  be  considered  in  this  investigation.  The  two  techniques, 
crystallographic  pole  figures  (crystal  orientation  distribution)  and  inverse  pole  figures  (sample 
orientation  distributions)  present  descriptions  of  a  texture  utilizing  different  graphical  methods. 
Initially  a  detailed  development  of  the  crystallographic  pole  figure  (or  0/29)  method  will  be 
described  followed  by  a  short  development  of  the  inverse  pole  figure  (or  ODF)  method. 

In  the  case  of  the  (100),  (1 10)  and  (1 1 1)  crystallographic  pole  figures  with  the  plane 
transverse  to  the  wire  axis  being  the  projection  surface  the  centers  of  the  three  pole  figures 
contain  the  density  of  normals  to  grains  with  (hkl)  parallel  to  the  wire  axis.  The  density  of  poles  at 
the  centers  of  the  (100),  (1 10)  and  (1 1 1)  pole  figures  are  evaluated  from  a  ©/  2©  scan  of  the  2© 
region  that  contains  the  (100),  (110)  and  (111)  Bragg  peaks.  This  routine  scan  is  made  quickly 
with  an  x-ray  diffractometer. 

The  fractions  of  poles  of  the  three  orientations  are  computed  from  the  intensity  data  of  the 
©/  2©  scan  by  assuming  that  the  deviations  of  the  ratios  of  the  heights  of  the  Bragg  peaks  from 
that  observed  from  a  random  sample  correspond  to  the  strength  of  the  texture.  This  method  of 
wire  texture  characterization  was  suggested  by  Junginger  and  Eisner  (1)  and  expanded  on  by 
Rhode  et  al.  (3).  This  ©/  2©  method  is  based  on  the  following  considerations.  X-Ray 
diffractometer  ©/  2©  patterns  are  collected  from  random  and  texture  samples.  Examples  of©/ 

2©  patterns  containing  the  (1 1 1),  (200)  and  (220)  peaks  for  textured  and  random  polycrystalline 
copper  are  shown  in  Fig.  1 .  Notice  the  intensities  are  normalized  such  that  the  (1 1 1)  peak 
intensity  is  100  in  both  patterns.  In  cases  where  the  random  sample  is  not  available  the  random 
peak  intensities  are  taken  to  be  those  reported  in  the  JCPDS-ICDD  database;  e.g.  for  copper,  the 
reported  intensity  for  the  (1 1 1):(200):(220)  are!00:46:20  as  contained  in  Fig.  1. 
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Fig.  1.  Normalized  X-Ray  Diffraction  Patterns  from  Textured  and  Random  Copper. 


The  texture  quantities,  the  fraction  of  grains  in  a  specific  orientation,  are  arrived  at  by  calculating 
the  ratios  of  the  peak  intensities  of  the  textured  material  to  the  peak  intensities  of  the  random 
material.  Here  the  hp,  are  the  textured  peak  intensities  and  the  h^  are  intensity  values  from 
the  random  material.  The  fraction  of  (200)  grains,  is: 


^200  +^220  +  ^m 
^200  ^220  ^111 


and  the  fraction  of  (220)  grains,  P^,  is 
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(2) 


220 


*220 

*220 

*200  *220  *111 


Equations  (1)  and  (2)  are  reduced  to  the  following  expressions  for  the  fraction  of  grains  of  (200) 
and  (220)  orientation. 


*200*  *220 


200 


(*. 


200  T  *77fl)  +(* 


'220 


*  *20oM*200*  *220> 


(3) 


And: 


220 


_ *220*  *200 _ 

(*200*  *220>+(*220*  *20oW*200*  *22o) 


(4) 


The  fraction  of  (1 1 1)  grains  is  obtained  from  the  condition  that  the  sum  of  the  three  are  set 
to  unity. 


P 


in 


1°  ~  ^200  -  ^220 


(5) 
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In  the  case  of  the  inverse  pole  figure  of  the  transverse  plane  to  the  wire  axis  the  fraction  of 
the  three  low  index  orientations  can  be  computed  by  integrating  the  pole  densities  existing  in  a 
fixed  angular  range  around  each  of  the  (100),  (1 10)  and  (1 1 1)  poles.  A  numerical  technique  for 
accomplishing  this  integration  which  includes  the  required  normalization  and  corrections  has  been 
developed  by  Hosford  (3).  The  three  numerically  values  give  the  fraction  of  the  total  population 
of  grains  that  are  (100),  (1 10)  and  (1 1 1)  and  the  sum  of  these  three  values  gives  the  fraction  of 
grains  in  these  three  orientations.  To  compare  these  values  with  the  values  obtained  from  the 
0/20  method  requires  that  the  sum  be  normalized  to  equal  unity  (see  Eq.  (5)).  The  two  data  sets 
generated  employing  the  Hosford  technique  were  normalized  to  satisfy  Eq.(5).  Since  the  Hosford 
method  requires  the  calculation  of  the  ODF  to  form  the  inverse  pole  figure  his  method  is  referred 
to  as  the  ODF  method. 

Experimental: 

A  0.375  inch  thick  copper  plate  was  produced  from  a  one  inch  thick  pancake  by  cold 
rolling,  employing  a  clockwise  rotation  of  135°  between  passes.  The  copper  pancake  was  made 
by  upset  forging  a  three  inch  diameter,  three  inch  long  bar  cut  from  a  hot  rolled  three  inch  thick 
slab.  One  half  of  the  “as  cold  rolled”  plate  was  provided  by  Mr.  Joel  W.  House  of  Wright 
Laboratory  (AWEF)  at  Eglin  Air  Force  Base.  Nine  x-ray  diffraction  specimens  were  machined 
from  the  plate  at  1/4,  3/4  and  4/4  radial  positions.  These  specimens  were  located  in  the  plate  half 
section  such  that  their  radial  center  lines  coincided  with  zero,  forty  five  and  ninety  degrees  to  the 
cut  surface.  These  nine  specimens,  plus  the  specimen  from  the  center,  were  the  ten  locations  in 
the  plate  where  texture  determinations  were  made.  The  specimen  layout  in  the  plate  is  shown  in 
Fig.  2.  These  ten  samples  were  split  near  to  mid-plane  and  milled  flat.  The  midplane  surface  was 
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prepared  for  x-ray  investigation  by  metallographicaUy  polishing  and  etching.  The  (1 1 1),  (200) 
and  (220)  pole  figures  were  collected  from  the  midplane  surface  of  the  ten  specimens.  The  pole 
figure  data  was  transformed  to  ODFs  employing  both  popLA  and  Siemens  software.  The  ODF 
data  was  projected  onto  an  inverse  pole  figure  and  the  Hosford  (3)  analysis  was  performed  on 
these  data. 

The  matching  ten  specimens  were  vacuum  annealed  at  300°C  for  one  hour.  The  matching 
surfaces  were  prepared  as  described  above  and  the  (1 1 1),  (200)  and  (220)  pole  figures  were 
determined  on  the  ten  annealed  specimens.  The  ODFs  of  the  annealed  specimens  were  calculated 
from  the  pole  figure  data  inverse  pole  figures  were  formed  and  the  Hosford  analysis  was  done  to 
quantify  pole  densities.  0/  20  scans  were  collected  from  all  twenty  specimens  using  the  Siemens 
diffractometer  at  WL/MNMW.  Data  from  the  0/  2©  scans  employed  with  Eqs.(3-5)  to  obtain  the 
values  ofPp*,). 

Similar  determinations  of  texture  were  made  on  compression  specimens  supplied  by  Mr. 
Joel  House.  Thirteen  compression  specimens  0.3  inch  diameter  by  0.3  inches  long  were  prepared 
a  half  hard  cold  drawn  copper  bar.  The  original  bar  material  contained  a  very  strong  [111]  and 
[200]  combination  wire  texture.  The  specimens  were  compressed  to  natural  strains  between 
-0.051  and  -0.792.  Specimens  subjected  deformations  in  the  higher  range  of  strains  were 
remachined  to  a  constant  diameter  after  -0.275  and  -0.541  strains.  The  textures  of  these  thirteen 
and  those  of  the  cold  drawn  specimens  were  determined  by  both  the  ODF  and  the  0/  20  methods. 

Results: 

The  comparison  of  the  ODF  and  the  0/  20  methods  of  quantifying  texture  in  the  copper 
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plate  specimens  in  shown  in  Figs.  3  to  8.  As  the  data  contained  in  these  figures  show  texture 
quantification  by  the  ODF  and  the  0/  20  methods  agree  very  well.  The  differences  between  the 
results  obtained  from  the  two  methods  are  very  small  for  the  cold  worked  specimens.  The 
differences  are  slightly  greater  in  the  case  of  the  annealed  specimens,  however  the  overall 
agreement  is  excellent.  Generally  the  (220)  texture  component  of  the  cold  worked  sample 
increases  from  0.4  to  0.8  at  radial  distances  between  1.5  to  2.5  inches  and  remains  relatively  high 
out  to  a  4  inch  radius.  The  fraction  of  (200)  poles  in  the  surface  of  the  plate  decreases  from  0.5  in 
the  center  to  less  than  0.2  at  radial  distances  of  2  to  3  inches  and  increase  back  to  0.4  at  the  outer 
radial  positions.  The  (111)  component  is  almost  completely  absents  from  the  cold  worked  texture 
at  all  radial  positions.  The  annealed  samples  show  less  variation  in  texture  with  radial  position 
than  the  cold  worked  specimens.  Annealing  the  cold  worked  plate  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
strengths  of  the  (200)  and  (220)  texture  components  and  increases  the  strength  of  the  (1 1 1) 
component  substantially. 

The  texture  data  obtained  on  the  copper  compression  employing  the  0/  20  and  the  ODF 
methods  are  shown  in  Figs.9  and  10..  The  fractions  of  the  (1 1 1),  (110)  and  (100)  poles  are  plotted 
versus  the  total  amount  of  natural  compressive  strain  experienced  by  the  specimen.  This  data 
compared  very  favorably  to  the  data  obtains  from  the  ODF  method.  The  agreements  between  the 
two  methods  for  the  (1 1 1)  and  (200)  poles  are  extremely  good.  In  the  case  of  the  (220)  the 
agreement  at  low  and  high  strains  is  excellent,  however  the  ODF  method  transition  from  low  to 
higher  values  initiates  at  a  lower  compression  strain  than  observed  in  the  data  obtained  by  the  0/ 
20  method.  Overall  the  agreement  between  the  two  methods  for  the  compression  data  is 
considered  to  be  very  good. 
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Conclusions: 


The  0/  29  method  provides  a  rapid,  simple  and  concise  method  to  quantify  wire  texture  in 
cubic  materials. 
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Figure  Captions: 

Fig.  1 .  Normalized  X-Ray  Diffraction  Patterns  from  Textured  and  Random  Copper. 

Fig.  2.  X-Ray  Specimen  Layout  in  the  0.375  inch  Thick  Copper  Plate. 

Fig.  3.  Texture  Coefficients  for  the  Nebraska  Plate  in  the  Cold  worked  Condition  at  0  Degrees. 
Fig.  4.  Texture  Coefficients  for  the  Nebraska  Plate  in  the  Cold  worked  Condition  at  45  Degrees. 
Fig.  5.  Texture  Coefficients  for  the  Nebraska  Plate  in  the  Cold  worked  Condition  at  90  Degrees. 
Fig.  6.  Texture  Coefficients  for  the  Nebraska  Plate  in  the  Annealed  Condition  at  0  Degrees. 

Fig,  7.  Texture  Coefficients  for  the  Nebraska  Plate  in  the  Annealed  Condition  at  45  Degrees. 

Fig.  8.  Texture  Coefficients  for  the  Nebraska  Plate  in  the  Annealed  Condition  at  90  Degrees. 

Fig.  9.  Texture  Coefficients  for  Copper  Compression  Specimens  by  the  8/2©  Method. 

Fig.  10.  Texture  Coefficients  for  Copper  Compression  Specimens  by  the  ODF  Method. 
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Fig.  3.  Texture  Coefficients  for  the  Nebraska  Plate  in  the  Cold  worked  Condition  at  0  Degrees. 
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Fig.  4.  Texture  Coefficients  for  the  Nebraska  Plate  in  the  Cold  worked  Condition  at  45  Degrees. 
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Fig.  6.  Texture  Coefficients  for  the  Nebraska  Plate  in  the  Annealed  Condition  at  0  Degrees. 
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Fig,  7.  Texture  Coefficients  for  the  Nebraska  Plate  in  the  Annealed  Condition  at  45  Degrees. 
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Fig.  8.  Texture  Coefficients  for  the  Nebraska  Plate  in  the  Annealed  Condition  at  90  Degrees. 
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Fig.  9.  Texture  Coefficients  for  Copper  Compression  Specimens  by  the  0/2©  Method. 
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Fig.  10.  Texture  Coefficients  for  Copper  Compression  Specimens  by  the  ODF  Method. 
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ANALYSIS  AND  CONTROL  DESIGN  FOR  A  NOVEL  RESONANT  DC-DC  CONVERTER 


Bill  M.  Diong 
Assistant  Professor 
Engineering  Department 
The  University  of  Texas  -  Pan  American 


Abstract 


A  novel  topology  for  a  resonant  DC-DC  converter  was  studied.  Theoretical  analysis,  control 
design  and  computer  simulations  of  this  converter  system  were  performed.  Based  on  the  results  of  this 
work,  a  patent  will  soon  be  applied  for. 
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ANALYSIS  AND  CONTROL  DESIGN  FOR  A  NOVEL  RESONANT  DC-DC  CONVERTER 


Bill  M.  Diong 

Introduction 

Under  the  Air  Force’s  More  Electric  Aircraft  (MEA)  initiative,  future  planes  will  emphasize  the 
use  of  electrical  power  over  the  use  of  hydraulic,  pneumatic  and  mechanical  power.  More  and  larger 
electrical  loads  than  in  present  aircraft,  with  differing  voltage  requirements,  will  be  connected  to  the 
main  270  Vdc  power  bus.  High-voltage  high-efficiency  DC-DC  converters  are  therefore  of  considerable 
interest  to  the  Air  Force.  If  such  converters  can  also  be  easily  ‘programmed’  as  needed  for  loads  with 
different  requirements,  then  acquisition  and  maintenance  costs  will  be  reduced  as  commonality  is 
increased.  This  report  describes  the  theoretical  analysis,  control  design  and  computer  simulations 
performed  on  a  novel  DC-DC  resonant  converter  topology  aimed  at  satisfying  the  above  requirements. 


Methodology 

A  block  diagram  of  the  converter  system  that  was  studied  is  shown  in  Figure  1  below:  we  are 
unable  to  show  the  actual  circuit  diagram  at  this  time  due  to  patent  considerations. 


Voltage  I  settings 

Figure  1  -  Block  diagram  of  converter  system 

The  approach  followed  for  this  study  was  to 

1.  analyze  the  converter  circuit  to  determine  its  properties  for  design  purposes, 

2.  design  the  control  circuit  for  output  voltage  regulation  and 

3.  run  computer  simulations  of  the  closed-loop  system  to  verify  its  performance. 
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Results 


The  resonant  converter  topology  studied  differs  from  presently  available  topologies  [1]  in  the 
resonant  circuit.  However,  it  is  also  similar  enough  so  that  the  various  analysis  performed  in  [1]  could  be 
adapted  to  the  analysis  of  this  new  converter  circuit.  Among  the  properties  determined  were 

1.  input  impedance  of  the  resonant  circuit, 

2.  voltage  transfer  function, 

3.  maximum  voltage  and  current  stresses  for  each  device, 

4.  efficiency  of  the  converter  and 

5.  short-circuit  and  open-circuit  operation. 

The  feedback  control  circuit  (see  Figure  2  below)  to  regulate  the  output  voltage  of  the  converter 
was  designed  based  on  the  previous  analysis.  The  proportional-integral  (PI)  part  of  the  control  circuit 
was  used  because  a  simple,  low-bandwidth  controller  was  sufficient  for  this  present  application.  The 
pulse-width-modulation  (PWM)  part  of  the  circuit  sends  fixed-frequency  gating  signals  to  the  converter 
circuit  with  duty-cycles  as  determined  by  the  output  of  the  PI  circuit. 


Switch 

commands 


Voltage 
measurements 


Voltage 


settings 


Figure  2  -  Block  diagram  of  feedback  control  system 


Computer  simulations  were  performed  using  MicroSim  PSpice  software  to  verify  the  analysis 
and  validate  the  control  system  design.  The  simulated  output  voltage  response  of  the  converter, 
regulated  at  240  V,  during  a  9  kW  load  application  followed  by  a  6  kW  load  removal  is  shown  as  Figure 
3  below. 


Conclusion 

Theoretical  analysis,  control  design  and  computer  simulations  were  performed  on  a  novel  DC- 
DC  resonant  converter  topology.  The  results  strongly  suggest  that  it  is  able  to  fulfill  all  of  the 
requirements  associated  with  operation  on  a  MEA. 
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Figure  3  -  Simulated  output  voltage  response  of  the  converter  for  a  9  kW  load  application 

followed  by  a  6  kW  load  removal 
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GUIDING  MISSILES  “ON  THE  FLY:” 

APPLICATIONS  OF  NEUROBIOLOGICAL  PRINCIPLES  TO  MACHINE  VISION  FOR  ARMAMENTS 


John  K.  Douglass 

Arizona  Research  Laboratories  Division  of  Neurobiology 
University  of  Arizona 


ABSTRACT 

The  goal  of  this  project  was  to  evaluate  the  potential  for  applying  information  processing  strategies  from  the 
visual  systems  of  flying  insects  to  biomimetic  designs  for  missile  guidance  technology.  A  review  of  various 
neurobiological  publications  was  supplemented  by  additional  readings  on  analog  VLSI  and  other  biomimetic 
technology,  and  by  briefings  provided  by  personnel  at  the  Wright  Laboratory,  Eglin  AFB,  regarding  current 
technology  for  guided  munitions.  Three  major  information  processing  paradigms  were  identified  as  essential 
components  of  the  functional  organization  of  visual  processing  in  the  fly  brain:  (1)  multiple  spatially  mapped 
representations  that  are  connected  and  processed  in  parallel,  (2)  “coarse  coding”  of  input  parameters,  and  (3) 
matched  filters  tailored  to  specific,  often  complex  features  of  the  raw  sensory  inputs.  Together,  these  paradigms  provide 
a  conceptual  basis  for  designing  revolutionary  new  guidance  systems,  some  proposed  components  of  which  are 
described  in  this  report.  The  numerous  advantages  of  incorporating  these  biological  principles  into  man-made  designs 
include  the  elimination  of  any  need  to  solve  complex  equations,  or  even  to  perform  explicit  mathematical  computations 
at  all.  Instead,  in  the  insect  brain  and  the  emulations  proposed  here,  all  algorithms  and  computations  are  encoded 
implicitly  in  the  overall  physical  architecture  and  the  functional  properties  of  its  components. 
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GUIDING  MISSILES  “ON  THE  FLY:” 

APPLICATIONS  OF  NEUROBIOLOGICAL  PRINCIPLES  TO  MACHINE  VISION  FOR  ARMAMENTS 

John  K.  Douglass 


INTRODUCTION 

The  overall  goal  of  this  project  is  to  evaluate  the  potential  for  applying  information  processing  paradigms  from  insect 
visual  systems  to  innovations  in  missile  guidance  technology.  This  paper  provides  an  overview  of  some  relevant 
features  of  the  functional  organization  of  visual  processing  in  the  fly  brain,  reviews  certain  fundamental  information 
processing  principles  that  have  been  identified  in  the  insect  visual  system  as  well  as  in  nervous  systems  of  other 
animals,  and  identifies  current  issues,  the  resolution  of  which  will  provide  additional  insights  for  future  designs  of 
artificial  visual  systems.  Although  the  emphasis  is  on  vision  in  flies,  illustrative  examples  from  other  sensory 
processing  systems  are  included  where  appropriate. 

The  field  of  biomimetic  design  has  produced  impressive  results  in  the  form  of  VLSI  chips  that  emulate 
certain  basic  image  processing  capabilities  of  natural  visual  systems  (e.g.  Mead  1989;  Koch  and  Li  1995).  Already 
some  five  years  ago,  a  robot  on  wheels  was  built  using  fly-like  visual  inputs  and  elementary  motion  detectors 
(Franceschini  et  al.,  1992).  The  field  is  nonetheless  still  in  its  infancy,  and  some  of  the  simplest,  most  ubiquitous  and 
powerful  principles  of  neurobiological  information  processing  are  currently  underutilized.  These  principles  offer  the 
potential  to  revolutionize  the  way  that  man-made  devices  acquire  and  process  sensory  information,  for  applications 
ranging  from  remote  sensing  and  image  processing,  to  automated  guidance  of  unmanned  aerial,  terrestrial  and 
submersible  vehicles,  as  well  as  enhanced  visual  aids  for  manned  vehicles. 

Diverse  aspects  of  natural  visual  systems  are  applicable  to  technology;  this  is  not  intended  to  be  a 
comprehensive  review.  Due  to  space  limitations,  references  are  limited  to  review  articles  and  papers  selected  from  a 
large  body  of  literature.  Important  areas  that  are  not  covered  here  include  lateral  inhibitory  mechanisms  (Tonkin  and 
Pinter,  1996),  feedback  control  loops,  dynamical  and  nonlinear  properties  of  neurons  and  neural  networks,  and  the 
functional  architecture  of  information  processing  in  non-mapped  neuropils. 

Basic  Air  Force  Requirements  for  guided  munitions 

Shrinking  budgets  and  the  unpredictability  of  future  threats  require  that  missile  guidance  systems  of  the 
future  be  smaller  and  more  affordable,  yet  more  accurate  and  more  resistant  to  countermeasures.  Ideally,  the  specific 
capabilities  of  unmanned  aerial  vehicles  (UAVs)  will  include  automated  navigation  and  course  correction  systems, 
target  detection,  identification,  tracking  and  interception,  reliable  methods  for  identifying  friend  or  foe,  minimal 
power  requirements,  maximal  processing  speeds,  and  modular  designs  that  can  be  quickly  and  easily  reconfigured  to 
serve  multiple  mission  objectives.  The  US  Air  Force  envisions  five  basic  conventional  armament  designs:  the  dual¬ 
range  missile  (DRM),  small  smart  bomb,  smart  hard  target  munition,  smart  soft  target  munition,  and  anti-materiel 
munition  (LOCAAS)  (Anon.,  1997).  Each  of  these  armaments  requires  fast,  sophisticated  sensory  processing  and 
robust  performance  characteristics  under  varied  weather  conditions.  For  example,  in  order  to  pursue  either  fore  or 
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aft  targets,  the  DRM  must  maintain  an  acceptable  level  of  aerodynamic  stability  during  a  1 80-degree  about-face  from 
the  forward  launch  direction.  The  LOCAAS  must  autonomously  detect,  identify  and  pursue  a  target  by  visual  means, 
preferably  through  simultaneous  use  of  several  processing  mechanisms  in  order  to  increase  reliability  and  decrease 
vulnerability  to  countermeasures. 

Rationale  for  Developing  Biomimetic  Designs  that  Focus  on  Insects 

What  do  insects  have  to  offer  to  the  world  of  machine  vision?  Flying  insects  such  as  the  housefly  have 
evolved  extraordinarily  effective  mechanisms  of  sensory  processing  and  locomotor  control  that  meet  many  of  the 
above-noted  requirements  for  guided  munitions.  Flies  depend  heavily  upon  vision  in  order  to  survive,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  their  brain  is  devoted  to  processing  visual  information  and  generating  appropriate  commands  to  wing, 
neck  and  leg  muscles  in  response  to  changes  in  visual  inputs.  The  visual  system  is  largely  responsible  for  the  ability 
of  flies  to  detect  and  evade  capture  by  predators,  avoid  obstacles  as  well  as  track,  pursue  and  evaluate  potential 
mates  while  in  flight,  and  land  safely  on  an  unstable  substrate  such  as  a  twig  swaying  in  the  wind  (Collett  and  Land, 
1978;  Egelhaaf  et  al.,  1988;  Wagner,  1986).  In  addition,  the  neuroanatomy  of  the  fly  visual  system  shows  a  very 
precise  and  modular  architecture,  which  facilitates  the  repeatability  of  experiments  and  the  prospects  for  fully 
understanding  the  mechanisms  of  information  processing  in  this  system  (c.f.  Strausfeld  1976,  1989;  Douglass  and 
Strausfeld  1995,  1996).  Finally,  compared  to  vertebrates,  flies  are  far  more  convenient  and  inexpensive  to  maintain 
as  experimental  animals.  For  all  of  these  reasons,  the  visual  system  of  the  fly  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  an 
excellent  model  system  for  investigating  neural  principles  of  sensory  information  processing. 

Despite  their  impressive  behavioral  sophistication,  insects  are  not  rocket  scientists:  they  accomplish  all  that 
they  do  with  a  very  small  brain,  a  minuscule  “power  supply,”  and  no  explicit  mathematical  training.  Yet,  precisely 
for  these  reasons,  rocket  scientists  should  look  to  flying  insects  for  efficient,  yet  elegant  and  robust  solutions  to 
problems  in  guidance  and  control.  It  will  be  argued  below  that  much  of  the  computational  power  of  the  insect  visual 
system  is  actually  built  in  to  the  architecture  of  the  brain.  The  functional  properties  of  individual  neurons  support 
powerful  implicit  information-processing  capabilities  that  are  compatible  with  this  architecture.  Therefore,  in  order 
to  fully  exploit  neural  information  processing  mechanisms,  technology  must  be  designed  to  imitate  specific  structural 
as  well  as  functional  features  of  neural  systems. 

This  report  describes  four  crucial  principles  of  insect  visual  processing:  spatially  mapped  architectures  for 
information  representation,  coarse  coding,  matched  filters,  and  the  use  of  implicit  algorithms.  The  full-blown 
application  of  these  principles  to  components  of  automated  guidance  systems  is  expected  to  provide  tremendous 
improvements  in  processing  speed,  design  modularity,  robustness,  and  cost-effectiveness,  with  no  need  to  explicitly 
solve  any  equation  or  otherwise  employ  a  digital  interface. 

METHODS 

In  order  to  evaluate  applications  of  neural  information  processing  systems  to  military  technology,  I  began 
by  familiarizing  myself  with  current  and  planned  Air  Force  missile  capabilities,  then  considered  what  aspects  of 
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natural  sensory  systems  may  be  both  practical  and  appropriate  for  new  man-made  designs.  Readings  included  the 
FY97  Conventional  Armament  Technology  Area  Plan  (Anon.,  1997).  In  addition,  various  personnel  at  the  Wright 
Laboratory,  Eglin  AFB,  provided  non-classified  briefings  regarding  existing  guided  munitions  technology,  and  I 
participated  in  numerous  discussions  at  the  Wright  Laboratory  on  aspects  of  insect  visual  systems  and 
neurophysiology.  I  reviewed  various  publications  selected  from  the  neurobiological  literature  which  pertain  to  visual 
as  well  as  other  mechanisms  of  sensory  processing,  and  read  several  papers  pertaining  to  VLSI  and  machine  vision 
technology.  Many  of  these  publications  were  obtained  from  the  Interlibrary  Loan  system  through  the  Technical 
Library  at  Eglin  AFB,  FL.  A  program  written  in  Turbo  Pascal  (Borland  International)  was  used  to  model  the  ability 
of  alternative  coarsely-coded  sensory  processing  mechanisms  to  resolve  differences  in  stimulus  parameters. 

RESULTS 

There  are  many  features  of  neuronal  information  processing  that  are  unusual  from  the  standpoint  of  current 
technology,  and  may  therefore  be  useful  to  include  in  future  designs.  Several  features  are  rather  obvious,  such  as 
redundancy,  small  size,  and  low  energy  consumption.  Other  significant  features  of  biological  sensory  processing 
systems  have  already  been  implemented  with  considerable  success,  including  reconfigurable  analog  processing, 
multiplexing,  lateral  inhibition,  and  automatic  local  gain  control  (e.g.  Massie  et  al.,  1994;  Tonkin  and  Pinter,  1996; 
Villasenor  and  Mangione-Smith,  1997). 

The  Functional  Organization  of  Visual  and  other  Sensory  Systems 

The  visual  systems  of  various  organisms,  despite  their  distinct  evolutionary  histories  and  functional 
specializations  for  different  environments,  share  many  fundamental  features.  In  both  insects  and  primates,  for 
example,  each  of  two  eyes  projects  an  image  of  the  external  world,  with  some  binocular  overlap,  onto  a  retina  that  is 
characterized  by  a  2-dimensional  array  of  photoreceptor  neurons.  When  a  single  photon  entering  a  photoreceptor  is 
absorbed  by  a  rhodopsin  molecule,  this  initiates  a  biochemical  cascade  that  alters  the  electrical  potential  across  the 
receptor  cell’s  membrane,  initiating  the  process  by  which  changes  in  light  intensity  at  a  particular  location  in  space 
are  signalled  to  the  rest  of  the  visual  system.  Some  attributes  of  a  visual  system,  such  as  imaging  optics  and 
photolabile  pigments,  are  absolute  requirements  for  it  to  function;  other  features,  such  as  the  number  of  eyes  and  the 
mechanism  of  image  formation,  can  be  viewed  as  alternative  “designs”  that  accomplish  the  same  basic  tasks.  In 
assessing  the  biomimetic  potential  of  natural  sensory  systems,  a  major  goal  therefore  should  be  to  understand  which 
features  are  essential,  which  are  optional,  and  what  the  functional  differences  are  among  alternative  designs. 

Spatial  Maps 

A  crucial  architectural  feature  of  natural  visual  systems,  also  prominent  in  other  sensory  systems,  is  that 
incoming  signals  are  processed  in  parallel,  mapped  arrays  at  multiple,  interconnected  strata  (Figs.  1&2).  In  visual 
systems,  the  primary  spatial  map  of  the  visual  world  is  formed  by  photoreceptors  in  the  retina.  Already  at  this  level, 
visual  information  is  actually  represented  by  the  analog  voltage  fluctuations  within  several  superimposed  arrays  of 
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different  photoreceptor  types.  In  humans,  these  arrays  are 
composed  of  rods  and  three  types  of  cone  photoreceptor. 
Similarly,  insect  retinas  typically  contain  three  or  more 
distinct  photoreceptor  types,  each  endowed  with  its  own 
form  of  the  visual  pigment  rhodopsin  and  therefore 
sensitive  to  a  somewhat  different  range  of  light  wave¬ 
lengths.  Beyond  the  photoreceptor  layer,  subsequent 
processing  levels  receive  massively  parallel  inputs  from 
the  retina  that  preserve  the  retinotopically  mapped  spatial 
relationships  among  individual  elements,  yet  are  spec¬ 
ialized  for  processing  distinct  aspects  of  the  visual  scene. 

At  the  first  levels  beyond  the  photoreceptors  (e.g. 
in  the  fly’s  lamina;  Fig.  1),  very  basic  image  processing 
functions  such  as  contrast  enhancement  and  gain  control 
are  carried  out.  (These  functions  are  very  important,  but 
will  not  be  elaborated  upon  due  to  time  and  space 
limitations.)  Also  at  a  very  early  level  (beginning  in  the 
fly’s  medulla),  the  initial  steps  in  motion  detection  take 
place.  Already  at  this  level,  motion-processing  pathways 
have  diverged  from  separate  pathways  (also 
retinotopically  organized)  that  are  involved  with  form  and 
spectral  (color)  processing  (Ramachandran  and  Gregory, 
1978).  The  achromatic,  motion-sensitive  pathways 
proceed  to  the  lobula  plate,  while  chromatic  processing 
pathways  proceed  to  the  lobula  (Strausfeld  and  Lee, 

1991).  From  each  retinotopic  column,  or  “visual  sampling 
unit”  within  the  medulla,  several  types  of  neurons  with 
small  spatial  receptive  fields  project  to  the  lobula  plate, 
several  others  to  the  lobula,  and  a  third  group  comprised 
of  “Y”  cells  (Fig.  2)  having  a  bifurcated  axon,  projects  to 
both  the  lobula  and  the  lobula  plate.  To  the  extent  that 
their  neuronal  activities  are  isolated  from  each  other,  each 
of  these  pathways  to  constitutes  a  distinct  processing 
channel.  On  the  other  hand,  surely  there  are  synaptic 
interactions  among  these  channels.  Thus,  the  overall 
architecture  of  the  fly’s  visual  processing  hardware  can  be 


Figure  1.  Schematic  view  of  parallel  pathways  to  the  lobula  plate  in  the 
calliphorid  fly  brain  (after  Douglass  and  Strausfeld,  1995;  see  also  Busch- 
beck  and  Strausfeld,  1996),  showing  anatomical  relationships  among  se¬ 
lected  small-field  retinotopic  neurons,  a  medulla  amacrine  cell,  and  a 
wide-field  lobula-plate  efferent  neuron  (stippled  circles,  cell  bodies).  An 
ipsilateral  optic  lobe  (La,  lamina;  Me,  medulla;  Lo,  lobula;  LoP,  lobula 
plate)  is  shown  in  horizontal  section,  with  anterior  to  the  left.  Dendrites 
(thin  bars)  of  large  monopolar  cells  LI  and  L2  receive  achromatic  inputs 
from  photoreceptors  R1-R6  and  terminate  (filled  circles )  at  characteristic 
levels  that  coincide  with  dendrites  of  the  transmedullary  cells  iTm  and 
Tml.  iTm  terminates  at  T4  dendrites  in  the  deep  medulla.  Tml  terminates 
at  the  T5  dendritic  layer  in  the  outer  lobula.  iTm  and  Tml  both  have 
output  zones  (filled  circles)  just  distal  to  theT4  dendritic  layer  in  a  stratum 
containing  the  deep  medulla  amacrine  (Am).  T4  and  T5  terminate  (thick 
bars)  in  lobula  plate  strata  corresponding  to  horizontal  (H)  and  vertical 
(V)  motion  sensitivity,  in  which  they  synapse  with  wide-field  tangential 
cells,  exemplified  by  the  tangential  cell  H6. 


Fig.  1.  Schematic  view  of  visual  processing 
centers  in  the  brain  of  a  blowfly.  La, 
lamina;  Me,  medulla;  Lo,  lobula;  LoP, 
lobula  plate.  Reprinted  from  Figure  1  in 
Douglass  and  Strausfeld  (1996),  p.  4552. 
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viewed  coarsely  as  a  combination  of  multiple, 
superimposed  spatial  mapped  pathways  that 
diverge  and  merge  their  information  in  various 
ways. 

Mapped  arrays  may  also  arise  in  the 
nervous  system  that  are  not  explicitly  represented 
in  the  raw  sensory  input,  but  have  some 
systematic  relationship  to  physical  dimensions  or 
distributions  in  the  external  world.  Good 
examples  of  such  “synthesized”  maps  are 
provided  by  the  auditory  system  of  owls.  Bam 
owls  are  able  to  use  passive  auditory  cues  to 
locate  prey  (such  as  mice)  in  total  darkness.  In 
the  bam  owl’s  brain,  the  time  delays  between 
signals  arriving  at  the  two  ears  are  spatially 

.  ...  Fie.  2.  Semischematic  view  of  neurons  connecting 

mapped  to  represent  the  azimuthal  (horizontal)  B  ,  „  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  .  .  , ,  ,  , 

v  the  medulla  (at  top),  lobula  plate  (left)  and  lobula 

coordinate  of  the  mouse.  In  addition,  because  (right)  of  a  tabanid  fly  (see  Fig.  1).  Reprinted  from 

one  of  the  owl’s  ears  is  placed  52  “  CaJal  311(1  Sanchez  (1915)’  p‘  101  ' 

slightly  higher  than  the  other,  slight  interaural  amplitude  differences  reveal  the  vertical  position  of  the  mouse;  these 
differences  are  represented  in  the  brain  as  an  additional  spatial  map  (Konishi  1986,  1993).  The  ordered  spatial 
representation  of  input  variables,  creating  a  spatial  “image”  in  the  brain  whether  or  not  the  variables  have  any  real 
connection  with  external  spatial  coordinates,  is  thought  to  facilitate  the  analysis  of  the  mapped  parameters  by  local 
circuits  (Heiligenberg,  1987).  Beyond  synthesized  maps  that  organize  neural  activity  along  straightforward 
parametric  dimensions,  highly  abstracted  qualities  of  sensory  inputs  are  also  represented  spatially.  In  the  olfactory 
cortex  of  vertebrates,  for  example,  much  of  the  perceptual  information  about  a  specific  odor  appears  to  reside  in 
spatial  rather  than  temporal  patterns  of  activity  (Freeman,  1990). 

Some  (perhaps  many)  neural  maps  are  three-dimensional.  In  the  pancake-shaped  lobula  plate  neuropil  of 
the  fly’s  brain,  for  example,  the  basic  2-D  retinotopic  (spatial)  map  is  composed  of  distinct  layers  that  encode  the 
direction  of  motions  within  the  monocular  visual  field  (Buchner  et  al.,  1984).  The  directional  map  within  the  lobula 
plate  is  a  synthesized  map  in  two  senses,  first  in  that  it  arises  from  temporal  changes  in  the  activity  of  neurons  in  2-D 
spatial  representations  at  lower  processing  levels,  and  second,  because  the  relationship  between  “direction”  as  a 
mathematical  coordinate  and  “direction”  as  a  position  within  the  neural  map  is  not  linear.  Instead,  two  adjacent 
layers  of  the  lobula  plate  encode  opposite  directions  of  horizontal  motion  (Fig.  1,  stratum  labelled,  “H”),  and  the 
next  two  layers,  opposing  vertical  directions  (Fig.  1,  “V”).  This  configuration  is  intriguing  as  a  reminder  that  there 
is  no  requirement  for  the  architecture  of  neural  maps  to  meet  human  intuitive  expectations.  Moreover,  because  other 
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maps  of  direction  and  orientation  in  nervous  systems  (e.g.  in  vertebrate  cortex)  exhibit  the  “expected”  order  between 
anglular  and  mapped  coordinates  (Shepherd,  1994),  this  suggests  that  the  alternative  layout  in  the  lobula  plate  may 
have  important  functional  consequences. 

Coarse  Coding  of  Input  Parameters 

In  addtion  to  mapped  arrays,  one  of  the  most  ubiquitous  functional  characteristics  of  sensory  processing 
systems  is  that  the  response  properties  of  individual  neurons  tend  to  be  broadly  tuned,  or  “coarsely  coded” 
(Heiligenberg,  1987;  Horridge,  1992).  Visual  pigments,  for  example,  have  broad  absorption  spectra,  and  individual 
photoreceptors  therefore  are  sensitive  to  a  broad  range  of  light  wavelengths.  In  various  sensory  modalities,  receptors 
and  intemeurons  that  are  sensitive  to  the  direction  of  motion  all  exhibit  directional  response  patterns  that  resemble  a 
sinusoid  or  cardioid  function.  Examples  are  the  saccular  hair  cells  in  vertebrate  semicircular  canals,  hairlike  sensors 
of  wind  and  water  motion  on  the  body  surfaces  of  invertebrates,  and  visual  motion-sensitive  neurons  in  the  fly  brain 
and  the  vertebrate  retina.  Sensory  receptors  that  are  part  of  a  spatially  mapped  array  can  also  be  said  to  exhibit 
“coarse  coding”  to  a  limited  degree;  two  examples  are  the  overlapping  angular  acceptance  functions  of 
photoreceptors  (Snyder,  1975)  and  the  spatial  overlap  among  pressure-sensitive  receptors  in  human  fingertips 
(Wheat  etal.,  1995). 

At  the  level  of  primary  receptor  neurons,  the  broadness  of  these  response  functions  is  often  a  simple 
consequence  of  the  physics  of  sensory  transduction.  Organic  molecules,  for  example,  generally  have  broad 
absorption  spectra.  Yet,  it  would  appear  that  mechanoreceptive  hairs  could  easily  have  evolved  to  be  more 
directionally  selective,  and  photoreceptors  more  wavelength-selective.  Why,  then,  are  neurons  and  their  associated 
sensory  transducers  typically  so  coarsely  tuned  to  the  very  variables  they  function  to  encode? 

An  obvious  answer  is  that  it  would  be  too  costly,  in  various  ways,  for  a  nervous  system  to  have  a  separate 
neuron  responding  to  each  point  along  every  parametric  dimension.  At  the  level  of  sensory  transduction,  such 
specificity  would  likely  come  at  the  metabolic  expense  of  providing  response-sharpening  filters  of  some  kind.  The 
filters,  in  turn,  would  reduce  the  absolute  sensitivity  of  individual  sensory  receptors.  Moreover,  at  all  levels  of  the 
system,  the  death  of  a  single  cell  could  leave  an  irreparable  “blind  spot”  in  the  abstract  sensory  space  being  encoded. 
Finally,  a  brain  full  of  such  overspecialized  neurons  would  have  to  be  much  bigger  than  its  coarse-coded  counterpart 
(but  see  Matched  Filtering  section,  below).1 

A  second  major  benefit  of  coarse  coding  is  that  it  actually  works:  behavioral  experiments  often  show  that 
animals  can  resolve  much  smaller  differences  in  stimuli  than  would  be  suggested  simply  by  the  parametric  “spacing” 
between  neuronal  response  maxima.  Thus,  animals  with  color  vision  can  discriminate  a  huge  variety  of  hues,  usually 
with  only  three  or  four  kinds  of  visual  pigments  with  widely  separated  light  absorption  maxima.  Similarly,  although 


1  The  importance  of  coarse  coding  actually  extends  far  beyond  the  concept  of  broad  tuning  curves  along  a  single 
variable.  Many  neurons  respond  to  several  different  parameters,  contain  multiplexed  information,  and  serve  in 
multiple  circuits;  thus  they  are  effectively  “coarse-coded”  along  several  dimensions.  In  this  broad  sense,  coarse 
coding  goes  a  long  way  toward  explaining  how  a  brain  as  small  as  a  fly’s  can  do  so  much. 
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the  density  of  pressure-sensitive  mechanoreceptors  under  a  human  fingertip  is  only  about  1  per  mm2,  humans  can 
resolve  the  location  of  a  pinprick  at  a  much  finer  resolution  (Wheat  et  al.  1995). 


Optimal  Design  of  Coarsely  Coded  Receptors 

Although  the  actual  neuronal  machinery  for  processing  coarse-coded  inputs  is  not  well-understood,  it  must 
involve  comparisons  among  the  responses  of  different  receptors  or  intemeurons  (e.g.  Fig.  3).  Theoretical  studies 
(Heiligenberg  1987;  Theunissen  and  Miller  1991),  as  well  as  common  sense,  suggest  that  given  a  population  of  coarsely- 
coded  receptors,  the  amount  of  information  they  can  provide  about  the  value  of  a  particular  parameter  depends  on  the 
number  of  receptors  having  distinct  response  functions,  how  broadly-tuned  the  individual  receptors  are  to  that 
parameter,  the  positions  of  their  response  maxima  within  the  parametric  range  of  interest,  and  the  stochastic  properties  of 
individual  receptors.  The  need  to  control  costs,  both  in  biological  and  technological  systems,  dictates  that  the  number  of 


A.  SINGLE  PIGMENT  SYSTEM 


Object  1 
500  nm 


Object  2 
600  nm 


B.  THREE  PIGMENT  SYSTEM 


Color-coding  mechanisms  at  the  photoreceptor  level,  illustrating  the  necessity  for  more 
than  one  visual  pigment.  A.  A  single  pigment  (G,  for  maximum  sensitivity  in  green)  gives  a  receptor 
different  sensitivities  to  different  wavelengths  (A),  but  the  receptor  could  not  distinguish  between 
objects  reflecting  wavelengths  of  450  nm  and  600  nm  (which  have  identical  sensitivities).  If  the 
luminosity  is  decreased  (dashed  line),  the  receptor  could  not  distinguish  between  the  change  in 
luminosity  and  a  change  in  wavelength  (arrows).  Sample  recordings  in  the  G  receptor  under  these 
conditions  are  shown  below.  B.  A  three-pigment  system  can  distinguish  wavelength  independently 
of  intensity.  The  pigments  must  have  overlapping  spectra.  The  two  objects  stimulate  the  three 
photoreceptors  (B,  blue;  R,  red)  in  different  amounts.  Each  object  stimulates  the  receptors  to 
different  degrees,  so  that  the  color  code  for  each  object  is  unique,  and  maintained  despite  a  reduction 
in  luminosity  (dashed  lines  in  recordings).  (Modified  from  Gouras,  1985) 


Fig.  3.  Reprinted  from  Shepherd  (1994),  p.  369. 
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receptors  be  minimized.  For  a  given  number  of  receptors  or  sensors,  the  response  functions  should  be  neither  too  broad 
nor  too  narrow. 

Simulations  based  on  information  theoretic  analyses  of  data  from  the  cricket  mechanoreceptive  system 
(Theunissen  and  Miller  1991)  suggest  that  maximal  transfer  of  directional  information  from  four  hypothetical 
intemeurons  having  cosine-shaped  directional  tuning  curves  corresponds  to  equal  (90°)  spacing  of  the  curves,  with 
widths  at  half-maximum  of  1 10°.  These  results,  which  are  based  on  responses  of  the  receptor  neurons  to  steady-state  air 
motion,  also  suggest  that  this  system  of  only  four  intemeurons  is  capable  of  resolving  directions  that  differ  by  as  few  as  5 
to  8  degrees.  Under  more  natural  conditions,  where  stimulus  velocity  and  direction  are  not  constant,  receptor  responses 
may  be  much  less  variable  (Steveninck  et  al.,  1997),  permitting  even  greater  angular  resolution.  In  a  man-made 
circuit  design,  a  few  additional  inexpensive,  coarsely  coding  sensors  could  be  included  in  order  to  yield  still  finer 
resolution  of  the  parameters)  of  interest. 

The  analysis  of  Theunissen  and  Miller  (1991)  specifically  avoided  assumptions  about  the  actual  neuronal 
mechanisms  that  decode  stimulus  direction.  An  alternative  approach  is  to  consider  specific  decoding  mechanisms  that 
could  be  implemented  in  a  biomimetic  design,  then  evaluate  the  effects  of  different  receptor  and  processor 
configurations  on  the  overall  quality  of  information  transmission.  One  such  “mechanism”  which  has  a  long  history  in 
color  vision  research  (Levine,  1985)  uses  the  response  amplitudes  of  N  photoreceptors  containing  different  visual 
pigments  to  define  an  N-dimensional  parameter  space  (in  this  case,  a  color  space).  In  this  example,  the  collective 
response  (rh  r2,...rn)  of  the  receptors  to  any  spectral  distribution  of  light  intensities  within  the  visible  range  of 
wavelengths  defines  a  point  in  space.  Although  an  identified  neural  circuit  that  corresponds  to  such  a  “parameter  space” 
mechanism  is  not  known  to  this  author,  in  principle  each  coordinate  could  be  implicitly  represented  by  the  unique 
pattern  of  activity  induced  in  a  group  of  intemeurons  receiving  inputs  from  the  sensoiy  receptors.  A  second  biologically 
plausible  mechanism  for  discriminating  among  coarse-coded  sensory  inputs  involves  an  additional  processing  stage  at 
which  comparisons  are  made  among  the  activity  levels  of  the  individual  sensors  (e.g.  Masland,  1996),  for  example  by 
computing  the  ratio  of  the  responses  of  sensors  having  similar  response  functions.  As  above,  the  information  encoded  in 
a  set  of  ratios  can  be  represented  mathematically  as  a  point  in  n-space  (ratio  1,  ratio  2, ... ,  ratio  n),  or 
neurophysiologically  as  a  pattern  of  activity  in  a  group  of  neurons.  (Both  mechanisms  may  be  affected  by  changes  in  the 
directional  response  functions  due  to  fluctuations  in  input  intensities,  contrasts,  and  spatiotemporal  frequencies.  Gain 
control  mechanisms  may  help  to  minimize  such  changes.)  Note  that  in  engineered  applications,  the  parameter  in 
question  can  be  decoded  either  explicitly,  i.e.  using  digital  algorithms,  or  represented  implicitly  as  the  activity  patterns  in 
a  biomimetic  circuit. 

The  relative  merits  of  the  raw  “parameter  space”  vs.  “ratio  space”  type  mechanisms  for  discriminating  among 
distinct  coarse-coded  sensory  inputs  were  investigated  in  a  preliminary  fashion  using  simulations  written  in  Pascal. 
Individual  receptor  responses  were  defined  as  cosine-shaped  functions,  which  closely  approximate  the  response 
functions  of  many  types  of  directional  sensors  (e.g.  Heiligenberg,  1987;  van  Hateren,  1990;  Douglass  and  Wilkens, 

1997)  and  are  roughly  comparable  to  the  broad  wavelength  response  functions  of  many  photoreceptor  neurons.  For  the 
“raw  parameter  space”  -  based  mechanism,  the  ability  to  discriminate  two  sensory  inputs  (ignoring  noise)  was  defined  as 
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the  geometric  distance  between  the  two  coordinates  specified  by  the  responses  (ra1;  ra2, ...  raj  and  (rbi,  rb2, ...  rbn)  of  n 
individual  receptors  to  two  inputs  a  and  b: 

D=  (I(rai -rbj)2  )1/2 


Similarly,  for  the  ratio-based  mechanism,  the  discrimination  index  D  was  defined  as  the  distance  between  points  defined 
by  the  ratios  of  individual  receptor  responses. 

Figure  4  illustrates  an  application  of  these  methods  to  evaluate  the  ability  of  a  sensory  processor  based  on  four 
hypothetical  elementary  visual  motion  detectors  (emds)  to  discriminate  the  direction  of  motion.  Since  the  detailed 
circuitry  for  elementary  motion  detection  is  still  unknown,  this  simulation  begins  by  assuming  a  simple  configuration 
with  inputs  from  only  two  neighboring  visual  sampling  units  (A  visual  sampling  unit  is  a  single  photoreceptor,  or  its 
equivalent  at  higher,  retinotopically  mapped  processing  levels.).  For  constant-speed  visual  motion  stimuli,  this 
configuration  is  assumed  to  result  in  a  cosine-shaped  directional  response  function,  with  a  maximum  at  the  motion 
direction  parallel  to  the  line  defined  by  the  two  inputs,  and  zero  response  to  motion  directions  ±  90°  from  the  preferred 
direction.  Figure  4A  shows  the  response  functions  of  an  array  of  four  such  emds  with  response  maxima  separated  by 
90°.  The  discrimination  index  for  the  raw  parameter  space  -  based  mechanism  (Fig.  4B,  solid  curve)  indicates  accurate 
discrimination  of  directions  that  lie  in  between  the  receptor  maxima,  but  very  poor  discrimination  near  the  receptor 
maxima.  (This  is  because  the  slopes  of  the  curves  are  smallest  in  these  regions.).  The  discrimination  index  for  the  ratio 
-  based  mechanism  (Fig.  4B,  dotted  curve)  complements  the  former  mechanism  to  a  large  extent,  with  maximal 
directional  discrimination  near,  but  not  at,  the  receptor  maxima.  Both  mechanisms,  however,  suffer  from  poor 


Stimulus  Direction  (deg.) 

Fig.  4.  Simulated  responses  and  discrimination  indices  computed  for  four  equally  spaced,  coarse-coded  receptors 
having  half-maximal  bandwidths  of  90°  (A,B)  and  93°  (C,D).  Discrimination  indices  (B  and  D)  are  based  on  differences 
between  raw  responses  (solid  curves)  and  ratios  between  the  responses  of  adjacent  receptors  (dotted  curves).  See  text 
for  additional  details. 
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discrimination  at  the  receptor  maxima.  This  shortcoming  of  the  ratio  mechanism  is  easy  to  eliminate,  simply  by 
broadening  the  receptor  response  functions  slightly  (Fig.  4C,D).  In  a  real  biological  emd  circuit,  the  actual  response 
functions  of  the  emds  probably  are  at  least  this  much  wider  than  in  Figure  4B,  due  to  crosstalk  among  neighboring  emds. 

These  results  suggest  two  important  conclusions.  First,  in  order  to  optimize  the  parametric  resolution  of 
coarse-coded  processors,  it  may  be  necessary  to  incorporate  more  than  one  decoding  mechanism.  In  fact,  there  is 
evidence  that  color-coding  in  neurophysiological  systems  employs  both  of  the  types  of  mechanisms  outlined  above  (Zeki 
1978,  1980;  Levine,  1985).  A  second,  perhaps  less  intuitive  conclusion  is  that  in  arrays  of  unit  neuronal  circuits  or  their 
biomimetic  counterparts,  a  certain  amount  of  “sloppiness”  in  the  wiring  can  be  beneficial. 

Matched  Filtering 

Matched  filtering  represents  a  third  important  principle  of  information  processing  at  work  in  the  insect  visual 
system,  in  addition  to  spatial  mappings  and  coarse  coding.  The  term,  “matched  filter,”  is  borrowed  from  engineering 
and  refers  to  processing  mechanisms  that  are  tailored  to  specific  properties  of  a  wide  array  of  possible  inputs  (Wehner, 
1987).  Certain  of  the  large,  wide-receptive  field  neurons  in  the  lobula  plate  of  the  fly  brain  provide  excellent  examples 
of  matched  filters.  The  identified  neurons  HI  and  VI  are  tuned  to  respond  best  to  very  specific  panoramic  flow  fields. 
These  flow  fields  correspond  to  natural  motions  of  the  fly  during  walking  or  flight,  namely  horizontal  regressive  motion 
(HI)  and  downward  pitch  rotation  about  a  lateral  axis  (VI)  (Krapp  and  Hengstenberg,  1996,  1997).  Although  the 
mechanisms  responsible  for  the  match  to  a  particular  flow  field  have  not  been  established  directly,  the  tuning  almost 
certainly  arises  from  individualized  spatial  mappings  of  synaptic  inputs,  from  homogeneous  arrays  of  small-field 
neurons  that  coarsely  code  motion  direction  (such  as  T5  cells,  Douglass  and  Strausfeld,  1995),  to  each  wide-field  neuron 
(see  Fig.  5,  below). 

Matched  filters,  where  they  exist,  provide  a  very  computationally  efficient  means  of  detecting  and  responding 
to  a  complex  input.  Thus,  neurons  tuned  to  specific  flow  fields  associated  with  pitch,  roll,  yaw,  and  translatory  motions 
can  provide  nearly  instantaneous  information  on  a  fly’s  flight  trajectory.  Whereas  engineers  have  struggled  to  devise 
relatively  efficient  algorithms  to  compute  panoramic  flow  fields  (rev.  by  Nelson  and  Aloimonos,  1988),  flies  are  to  a 
large  extent  simply  pre-wired  to  analyze  flow  patterns  “on  the  fly.” 

Relative  Roles  of  Coarse  and  Matched  Filtering 

As  basic  paradigms  for  sensory  processing,  there  appears  to  be  a  fundamental  tradeoff  between  coarse  coding 
and  matched  filtering.  The  concept  of  coarse  coding  (or,  “coarse  filtering”)  implies  broad  response  functions  that  may 
span  several  dimensions  of  parameter  space.  In  contrast,  matched  filters  by  definition  are  timed  to  very  specific  and 
often  complex  features,  and  thus  severely  constrain  what  kind  of  information  can  be  extracted  from  inputs.  Although  in 
some  sense  the  distinction  between  these  two  types  of  filtering  is  simply  a  matter  of  degree,  it  will  be  crucial  to 
understand  the  extent  to  which  distinct  aspects  of  visual  information  processing  may  be  dominated  by  one  or  the  other 
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extreme.  The  overall  performance  of  the  insect  visual  system  may  depend,  in  large  part,  on  the  successful  integration  of 
these  strategies.  Biomimetic  designs,  in  turn,  will  benefit  greatly  from  an  understanding  of  the  relative  roles  of  coarse 
and  matched  filtering. 

Some  Proposed  Applications  of  Spatial  Maps,  Matched  Filters,  and  Coarse  Coding  to  Missile  Guidance 

1.  Biomimetic  designs  for  directional  motion  processing 

Figure  5  illustrates  a  fly  brain  -  inspired  design  for  a  visual  flow  field  processor  which  combines  mapped 
arrays,  coarse  coding  and  matched  filters  so  as  to  stabilize  the  trajectory  of  a  low-flying  missile.  As  in  an  insect 
brain,  no  explicit  computation  is  required;  all  computations  are  implicitly  coded  in  the  filtering  properties  of 
individual  channels  and  in  the  mapped  circuitry.  In  this  prototype  design,  the  final  outputs  sum  to  control  the 
operation  of  four  equally-spaced  side  jets  that  compensate  for  yaw  and  pitch  deviations  from  the  intended  trajectory. 
Additional,  but  similar  circuitry  would  be  needed  to  control  rotatory  motions. 

In  the  first  processing  stage,  standard  optics  form  a  moderately  wide  field  of  regard,  forward-looking  image 
on  a  photosensor  array.  As  the  main  flow  field  information  would  come  from  below  the  horizon,  the  inputs  from  the 
upper  visual  field  may  be  unnecessary.  The  outputs  of  the  photosensors  are  mapped  onto  to  four  arrays  of  small- 
field,  coarse-coded  correlation-type  elementary  motion  detectors  (emds).  The  inputs  to  each  emd  are  provided  by 
two  adjacent  photosensors,  wired  so  that  all  emds  in  an  array  are  maximally  sensitive  to  motion  in  the  same 
direction.  (In  the  fly  brain,  analogous,  but  unknown  numbers  of  emd  arrays  are  superimposed  within  a  single 
mapped  neuropil,  the  medulla.)  Each  emd  is  assumed  to  have  a  cosine-shaped  directional  response  function.  Some 
provision  for  gain  control  may  be  important  at  or  before  the  emd  stage,  in  order  to  prevent  changes  in  the  directional 
response  functions  of  the  emds  due  to  variations  in  input  amplitude,  contrast,  etc.  The  emd  outputs  are  mapped  onto 
five  matched  filters,  each  with  the  same  field  of  regard  as  the  photosensor  array,  but  designed  for  maximal  activation 
by  a  slightly  different  flow  field.  The  center  filter  serves  as  a  master  controller,  keeping  all  four  side  jets  turned  off 
with  strong  deactivation  signals  (open  arrowheads)  as  long  as  the  on-center  flow  field  is  maintained.  During  pitch  or 
yaw,  one  to  two  of  the  four  matched  filters  activates  an  appropriate  side  jet  (filled  arrowheads),  and  simultaneously 
provides  contralateral  deactivation  signals  (open  arrowheads)  to  help  the  weakened  signals  from  the  central  filter 
keep  the  opposite  jet  turned  off.  A  completed  design  would  require  appropriate  weightings  of  the  activating  and 
inactivating  signals,  as  well  as  features  designed  to  minimize  oscillations. 

2.  Hyperacuity  for  long-range  target  localization  and  range-finding. 

Hyperacuity  is  a  phenomenon  in  which  the  ability  of  sensory  system  to  discriminate  small  changes  in  the 
parametric  value  of  an  input  is  considerably  greater  than  one  would  predict  based  solely  on  the  parametric  spacing 
between  receptors.  The  example  of  precise  localization  of  objects  on  the  human  fingertip  has  been  noted  above;  the 
analogous  spatial  phenomenon  in  vision  is  known  as  vernier  acuity.  In  the  human  fovea,  the  minimum  separation 
between  cone  photoreceptors  is  equivalent  to  about  25  seconds  of  arc.  Normal  human  observers,  however,  are  capable 
of  positioning  the  two  halves  of  a  vernier  scale  to  an  average  precision  of  about  5  seconds  (Woodhouse  and  Barlow, 
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1982).  It  should  be  noted  that  vernier  acuity  does  not  correspond  to  the  ability  to  resolve  two  objects  in  a  scene,  but 
simply  to  judge  an  object’s  position.  The  veiy  existence  of  hyperacuity  implies  coarsely-coded  (overlapping)  inputs. 
The  neuronal  mechanisms  for  hyperacuity  presumably  involve  some  form  of  interpolation  among  inputs  (Barlow,  1979). 

The  potential  of  coarse  coding  for  providing  improved  positioning  accuracy  appears  to  be  far  greater  than  the 
human  vernier  acuity  example  suggests.  With  only  3  or  4  visual  pigment  types  to  report  inputs  spanning  over  300 
nanometers,  many  organisms  are  able  to  distinguish  spectral  stimuli  that  differ  by  only  a  few  nanometers.  Long-range 
object-positioning  devices  should  be  designed  to  include  a  coarse-coded  spatial  sensor  array  optimized  for  fine 
positional  discriminations.  With  such  a  design,  it  should  be  possible  to  determine  the  azimuth  and  elevation  of  high- 
contrast  objects,  though  still  far  too  distant  to  occupy  more  than  a  single  pixel  of  a  raw  image,  to  an  accuracy  as  high  as 
1/10  pixel  or  less.  Even  existing  devices  that  employ  interpolation  may  benefit  from  a  design  reevaluation  based  on 
optimized  sensor  spacing  and  response  functions.  The  applications  of  this  principle  are  not  limited  to  the  spatial 
domain;  the  only  requirement  is  for  comparisons  between  the  responses  of  two  or  more  coarsely-coded  sensors  having 
different  peak  sensitivities  and  overlapping  response  functions.  Thus,  for  example,  in  a  sampling  frequency  -  based 
device  designed  to  measure  the  times  of  occurrence  of  isolated  spike-like  events,  a  temporal  resolution  far  superior  to 
the  sampling  frequency  could  be  obtained  if  the  temporal  window  for  each  sample  can  be  made  to  overlap  with  the 
previous  and  next  samples.  Such  a  coarsely-coded  temporal  sampling  design  may  offer  accuracy  and/or  cost  benefits 
over  conventional  designs  for  echo  delay  -  based  rangefinding  devices.  In  conclusion,  the  incorporation  of  coarse 
coding  designs  into  both  seeker  and  rangefinding  equipment  may  significantly  improve  the  cost/performance 
characteristics  of  various  armaments,  including  LOCAAS  and  the  DRM. 


Fig.  5.  Prototype  design  for  a  fly-inspired  visual 
flow  field  processor,  illustrating  how  retinotopic 
maps,  coarse  coding  and  matched  filters  can  be 
combined  in  an  analog  design  for  stabilisation  of 
a  low-altitude  flight  trajectory.  Useful  optic  flow 
information  is  assumed  to  come  mainly  from 
below  the  horizon.  Summed  outputs  of  matched 
filters  for  flow  fields  activate  (filled  arrows)  or 
deactivate  (open  arrows)  one  of  four  side  jets  (A, 
above;  B,  below;  P,  port;  S,  starbord)  to 
compensate  for  pitch  and  yaw  motions. 
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3.  Polarization  sensitivity 

Sensitivity  to  linear  polarization  of  light  is  well-developed  in  a  variety  of  terrestrial  and  aquatic 
invertebrates,  as  well  as  some  fishes,  amphibians  and  birds.  Polarization  sensitivity  is  coarse-coded  and  spatially 
mapped  at  the  level  of  the  retina,  suggesting  the  potential  both  for  fme  discriminations  among  polarization  angles, 
and  for  discriminating  spatial  patterns  of  polarization  by  mechanisms  similar  to  those  responsible  for  color  vision. 
What  do  animals  actually  do  with  polarized  light?  A  variety  of  organisms  use  celestial  or  underwater  polarization 
patterns  (a  result  of  Rayleigh  scatter)  as  a  type  of  sun  compass  for  navigation  or  orientation  to  important  features  of 
the  environment,  with  no  need  to  directly  view  the  location  of  the  sun  (Waterman,  1984).  In  addition,  some  flying 
insects  can  exploit  the  polarization  inherent  in  specular  reflections  to  help  locate  bodies  of  water  (Schwind,  1991; 
Horvath  &  Varju,  1997).  Recently,  experiments  on  octopi  have  provided  the  first  evidence  that  an  animal  can  use 
patterns  of  polarized  light  for  form  vision  (Shashar  and  Cronin,  1996). 

There  is  much  potential  for  exploiting  polarized  light  for  target  identification  and  navigational  purposes  (i.e. 
as  a  component  of  backup  systems  in  the  event  of  Global  Positioning  System  failure).  Whereas  polarization 
sensitivity  in  insects  is  generally  restricted  to  the  “dorsal  rim”  region  of  the  compound  eyes,  man-made  polarization 
imaging  devices  may  benefit  from  a  much  wider  field  of  regard  for  navigational  purposes.  It  would  also  be 
beneficial  to  use  more  directional  classes  of  polarization  sensors  than  sometimes  occur  in  nature.  In  the  octopus 
retina,  each  photoreceptor  apparently  has  maximal  sensitivity  to  either  vertical  or  horizontal  polarization  (see 
Shashar  and  Cronin,  1996),  suggesting  (Fig.  6A,B)  that  this  animal  should  be  unable  to  discriminate  between 
polarization  angles  of  45°  and  135°  (the  full  range  of  polarization  angles  by  any  system  is  180  degrees).  To  overcome 
this  limitation  and  improve  angular  resolution,  man-made  polarization  analyzers  can  be  designed  with  three 
polarization  channels,  separated  by  60°  (Fig.  6C,D),  instead  of  two  channels  separated  by  90°.  Interestingly,  despite 
its  apparent  limitation  to  two  basic  polarization  channels,  the  octopus  actually  can  discriminate  behaviorally  between 
e  vectors  at  45°  and  135°  (Moody  and  Parriss,  1961).  The  processing  mechanisms  that  underly  this  ability  are 
unknown,  but  presumably  take  advantage  of  irregularities  in  the  orientations  of  individual  receptors.  To  the  extent 
that  man-made  sensory  processing  arrays  can  be  equipped  with  analogous  “imperfection-compatible”  circuitry, 
relaxed  manufacturing  and  calibration  requirements  could  result  in  substantial  cost  savings. 

As  the  experiments  on  Octopus  have  shown,  polarization  sensitivity  can  be  useful  for  discriminating  among 
different  objects  or  scenes.  In  technological  applications,  polarization-based,  false-colored  images  potentially  can  be 
used  to  augment  the  information  in  gray-scale  or  wavelength-based  color  images.  Because  man-made  objects 
(particularly  those  with  shiny  surfaces)  tend  to  reflect  polarized  light,  polarization  discrimination  can  be  used  to  help 
detect  and  identify  such  objects.  Do  natural  scenes  exhibit  sufficient  amounts  of  linear  polarization  to  be  useful  for 
imaging  purposes?  Several  considerations  suggest  that  they  do: 

Polarization  is  currently  exploited  for  remote  sensing  (Egan  and  Sidran,  1994).  This  has  obvious 
applications  for  military  reconnaisance,  but  is  sufficient  polarization  also  present  to  be  useful  at  close  range  in 
natural  scenes?  Studies  of  insect  polarization  sensitivity  indirectly  suggest  an  answer  in  the  affirmative.  The 
photoreceptors  of  many  invertebrates  are  inherently  polarization-sensitive,  due  in  large  part  to  the  geometry  of  the 
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E  vector  (deg.) 

Fig.  6.  Simulated  responses  and  discrimination  indices  (as  in  Fig.  4)  based  on  two  (A  and  B)  or  three  (C  and  D) 
Equally  spaced,  coarse-coded  polarized  light  sensors.  Discrimination  indices  (B,D)  are  derived  from  raw  responses 
(solid  curves)  or  ratios  among  responses  (dotted  lines),  as  in  Figure  4. 


cell  membranes  that  contain  the  visual  pigment,  rhodopsin  (Moody  and  Parriss,  1961).  This  presents  a  potential 
conflict  with  color  processing  channels,  which  could  be  contaminated  by  “false  colors”  in  parts  of  a  scene  that  are 
polarization-enriched.  In  the  compound  eyes  of  insects,  however,  the  false  color  problem  has  been  eliminated  by  an 
axial  twist  in  the  photoreceptors  (with  the  exception  of  photoreceptors  in  the  “dorsal  rim”  region  of  the  compound 
eye,  which  is  specialized  for  polarization  sensitivity)  (Wehner  and  Bernard,  1993).  The  presence  of  axial  twist 
suggests  that  indeed,  enough  polarization  is  present  in  natural  scenes  to  be  useful  in  a  system  that  is  specifically 
designed  for  polarization  discrimination. 

The  feasibility  of  constructing  practical  polarization  imaging  devices  depends  as  much  on  the  sensitivity  of 
the  imaging  system  as  on  the  distribution  of  polarized  light  in  the  scenes  of  interest.  Polarization  discrimination  is 
directly  analogous  to  color  discrimination,  in  that  both  involve  sensitivity  to  variations  in  a  physical  parameter 
(wavelength  or  e-vector)  of  the  light  which  emanates  from  a  scene,  and  both  require  two  or  more  receptor  types 
having  distinct,  overlapping  response  profiles.  Given  the  remarkable  hue-discriminating  capabilities  of  natural, 
“coarsely-coded”  visual  systems,  it  should  be  possible  to  design  polarization  imaging  devices  that  can  discriminate 
quite  subtle  variations  in  the  polarization  content  of  a  scene.  An  image  analyzing  system  that  incorporates  both  color 
and  polarization  information,  in  turn,  could  provide  an  enhanced  basis  for  discriminating  among  targets  (friend  from 
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foe,  etc.),  in  ways  that  are  superior  to  either  a  color-  or  polarization-based  system  alone.  For  example,  three  spectral 
and  three  e-vector  imaging  channels  could  be  combined  to  generate  a  6-dimensional  representation  of  a  scene. 
Pattern-recognition  hardware  could  then  be  used  to  (a)  display  key  attributes  of  the  image  on  a  conventional  color 
monitor,  or  (b)  provide  direct  inputs  into  an  automated  target-identification  system. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  DIRECTIONS  FOR  FUTURE  RESEARCH 

The  goal  of  biomimetic  design  should  not  be  faithfully  to  replicate  an  insect  brain  in  silicon.  Most 
individual  technological  applications  will  require  only  a  subset  of  the  complete  capabilities  of  a  brain,  even  a  fly 
brain.  Moreover,  although  natural  sensory  systems  are  optimized  in  many  ways,  they  do  not  necessarily  represent  the 
optimal  design  for  implementation  in  man-made  devices.  Yet,  armed  with  a  thorough  understanding  of  biological 
solutions,  humans  will  design  new  types  of  sensors  or  processors  that  have  yet  to  evolve  in  nature  (or  at  least  to  be 
discovered  by  scientists).  Additional  neurophysiological  research  will  add  to  our  understanding  of  the  fly’s  brain, 
and  will  thereby  augment  its  value  as  a  paradigm  for  smart  guided  munitions.  A  major  issue  to  be  addressed  in  this 
research  is  the  relative  roles  of  matched  filtering  and  coarse  coding.  To  the  extent  that  the  interplay  between  these 
two  strategies  can  be  understood,  they  can  be  translated  more  appropriately  into  simple,  yet  computationally 
powerful  chip  designs  that  are  both  cost-effective  and  far  superior  to  current  technology. 
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ABSTRACT 

Attempts  to  correlate  the  bonding  in  crystalline  materials  with  mechanical  properties 
often  employ  quantum  mechanically  determined  charge  density  difference  maps.  The  in¬ 
terpretations  which  result  from  the  use  of  these  maps  lack  rigor,  are  ambiguous,  and  often 
provide  contradictory  rationale  as  to  the  origins  of  specific  properties.  Based  on  these 
results,  some  have  suggested  that  first  principle  calculations  may  have  little  to  offer  in  the 
development  of  a  more  fundamental  understanding  of  the  mechanical  properties  of  metals 
and  alloys.  Here,  we  build  on  the  work  of  Bader  and  show  that  the  geometric  properties 
of  the  total  charge  density  at  its  Morse  points  provide  a  concise  and  unambiguous  descrip¬ 
tion  of  crystalline  bonding  and  the  change  in  this  bonding  associated  with  deformation  and 
fracture.  The  description  which  results  is  used  to  account  for  the  previously  unexplained 
trends  in  mechanical  properties  of  the  B2  aluminides  of  Fe,  Co,  and  Ni. 
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Introduction 

As  part  of  an  attempt  to  accelerate  the  pace  at  which  high  temperature  intermetal- 
lic  alloys  are  developed,  increasing  attention  has  been  directed  toward  providing  a  more 
fundamental  understanding  of  the  relationships  between  mechanical  properties  and  atomic 
scale  structure.  Among  those  properties  which  are  believed  to  be  controlled  at  the  atomic 
scale  axe  those  influencing  the  competition  between  fracture  and  deformation.  Both  these 
processes  axe  forms  of  materials  failure  but  axe  distinguished:  fracture,  without  prior  de¬ 
formation,  is  termed  brittle;  while  fracture  following  deformation  is  termed  ductile.  As 
the  consequences  of  ductile  failure  axe  often  less  catastrophic  than  those  of  brittle  failure, 
there  is  a  preference  to  design  with  ductile  materials.  Unfortunately,  most  of  the  can¬ 
didate  intermetallic  alloys  considered  as  replacements  for  the  current  generation  of  high 
temperature  Ni-based  superalloys,  though  potentially  offering  superior  thermal  properties, 
axe  intrinsically  brittle.  The  obvious  question  arises  as  to  whether  or  not  desirable  thermal 
properties  axe  a  consequence  of  undesirable  failure  properties.  If  so,  then  we  must  seek  a 
design  solution,  learning  how  to  better  design  with  brittle  materials.  If  not,  then  we  may 
seek  a  materials  solution,  a  ductile  material  with  desirable  thermal  properties.  Before  this 
question  can  be  answered  we  must  first  understand  the  origins  of  the  intrinsic  thermal  and 
mechanical  properties  of  an  alloy. 

Of  the  many  intrinsic  thermal  and  mechanical  properties  of  metals  for  which  more 
fundamental  understandings  are  being  sought,  the  competition  between  ductile  and  brittle 
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failure  seems  particularly  tractable.  This  competition  is  thought  to  be  determined  by  the 
potential  surface  on  which  the  atoms  at  the  tip  of  an  atomically  sharp  crack  move  in 
response  to  a  stress.  Modem  electronic  structure  techniques  now  permit  one  to  calculate 
the  total  energy  at  specific  points  of  this  potential  surface  for  a  small  number  of  crack  tip 
geometries.  Because  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  calculate,  strictly  from  first  principles,  the 
potential  surface  for  the  movement  of  atoms  at  a  generalized  crack  tip,  researchers  have 
rationalized  the  competition  between  ductile  and  brittle  behavior  in  terms  of  total  energy 
differences  between  configurations  and  on  features  of  the  “bonding”,  inferred  from  the 
quantum  mechanically  determined  charge  density1-3.  Unfortunately,  investigators  using 
the  same  electronic  structure  techniques  to  study  the  identical  system,  and  presumably 
generating  the  same  charge  densities,  are  coming  to  contrary  explanations  as  to  the  origins 
of  brittle  versus  ductile  behavior1,2.  These  opposing  explanations  have  led  some  to  conclude 
that  quantum  mechanical  techniques  may  have  nothing  to  offer  toward  a  more  fundamental 
understanding  of  mechanical  behavior  of  metals.3 

A  case  in  point  is  provided  by  the  transition  metal  aluminides  with  the  B2  structure. 
Of  these,  NiAl  is  of  most  interest  as  a  potential  high  temperature  material.  This  alloy 
fails  by  undesirable  brittle  mechanisms  and  consequently  is  one  of  the  systems  used  as 
a  model  to  investigate  the  atomic  scale  interactions  responsible  for  brittle  failure.  Of 
the  many  electronic  structure  calculations  used  to  explore  the  mechanical  properties  of 
NiAl  the  systematic  work  of  Schultz  and  Davenport3  is  of  particular  note.  In  this  study 
they  investigated  the  electronic  structure  and  bonding  of  FeAl,  CoAl,  and  NiAl.  These 
intermetallics,  though  sharing  the  same  structure  (B2)  and  having  similar  elastic  constants, 
melting  points,  and  lattice  constants  have  very  different  mechanical  behavior.  FeAl  is  more 
ductile  than  NiAl,  which  is  more  ductile  than  CoAl.  Additionally,  the  cleavage  and  slip 
properties  change  through  the  series,  with  FeAl  showing  {110}  (111)  slip  and  {100}  cleavage 
planes,  while  CoAl  and  NiAl  show  {110}  (100)  slip  and  {110}  cleavage  planes. 
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The  calculations  of  Schultz  et  al.  were  motivated  by  the  studies  of  other  investigators 
who  had  come  to  strikingly  contrary  rationale  as  to  the  origins  of  the  deformation  and 
cleavage  properties  of  NiAl.  As  examples,  Hong  and  Freeman1  using  full-potential  linear- 
APW  methods  concluded  that  directional  bonding  was  responsible  for  NiAl’s  brittleness. 
Using  the  same  technique,  Fu2  concluded  that  strong  directional  bonding  was  the  source 
of  FeAl’s  resistance  to  brittle  failure  and  the  brittle  behavior  of  NiAl  was  due  to  reduced 
directional  bonding.  Schultz  et  al.  used  a  full  potential  LASTO  approach  to  compare 
charge  densities  through  the  series  FeAl,  CoAl,  NiAl.  It  was  reasoned  that  because  the 
transition  between  ductile  and  brittle  behavior  occurs  most  dramatically  between  FeAl  and 
CoAl,  there  should  also  be  a  corresponding  change  in  the  character  of  the  charge  density 
between  these  two  alloys.  As  with  the  calculations  of  Hong  and  Freeman;  as  well  as  Fu, 
directional  bonding  was  gauged  in  terms  of  qualitative  and  semi-quantitative  features  of 
the  charge  density  and  charge  density  differences.  From  these  comparisons,  Schultz  et  al. 
concluded  that  there  was  no  discernible  difference  in  the  bonding  which  could  account  for 
the  trends  in  mechanical  properties.  The  bonding  of  CoAl  was  judged  to  be  intermediate 
to  that  of  FeAl  and  NiAl.  They  summarized  by  saying,  “Taken  together,  these  results 
paint  a  rather  bleak  picture  of  first  principle  theory  to  contribute  to  the  alloy  development 
process.  Ideally  the  goal  of  theory  in  this  enterprise  is  to  obtain  a  more  fundamental 
understanding  of  the  microscopic  properties  that  lead  to  the  macroscopic  behavior  and  yet 
none  of  the  quantities  accessible  to  theory  appear  to  correlate  with  the  observed  behavior 
of  technological  interest.” 

Before  we  write  an  epitaph  for  twenty  years  of  research  using  quantum  mechanical 
methods  to  investigate  the  atomistic  origins  of  mechanical  behavior,  perhaps  we  should 
take  a  closer  look  at  how  we  interpret  the  results  of  our  calculations.  Of  particular  concern 
is  the  way  in  which  we  extract  information  regarding  the  “bonding”.  Invariably  this 
information  comes  from  charge  density  differences,  where  for  example,  the  superimposed 
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charge  density  of  isolated  atoms  occupying  crystal  sites  is  subtracted  from  the  calculated 
charge  density  for  that  crystal.  The  resultant  density-difference  gives  information  has  to 
how  charge  is  redistributed  when  a  crystal  is  formed  from  its  elements.  While  this  may 
be  a  useful  heuristic  devise,  it  is  doubtful  that  these  density  difference  maps  provide  any 
information  about  the  properties  of  the  crystal.  The  Kohn-Shamm  theory  tells  us  that 
the  total  energy  is  a  functional  of  the  charge  density,  and  hence  all  molecular  or  solid 
state  properties  should  in  principle  be  derivable  from  the  density  alone.  Charge  density 
differences  are  not  a  functional  of  either  the  energy  of  the  atomic  system,  the  energy  of  the 
crystal,  or  the  energy  difference  between  the  two,  i.e.  the  heat  of  formation.  In  the  spirit 
of  the  Kohn-Shamm  theorem  a  description  of  the  bonding  should  be  based  on  the  density, 
not  density  differences. 

In  what  follows  we  briefly  review  a  quantifiable  description  of  the  bonding  based  on  the 
total  charge  density.  This  description  is  used  to  compare  the  bonding  through  the  series 
FeAl,  CoAl,  and  NiAl.  It  will  be  shown  that  this  description  provides  for  a  consistent 
explanation  for  the  observed  changes  in  mechanical  behaviors  of  these  alloys.  Our  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  bonding  builds  on  the  theory  of  Bader4-9  describing  molecular  and  solid  state 
electronic  structure.  Bader’s  theory,  in  turn,  draws  part  of  its  validity  from  Morse  theory 
which  allows  for  the  assigning  of  a  topology  to  every  scalar  field.  As  the  charge  density, 
p(r),  is  a  scalar  field,  it  must  have  a  topology. 

The  Topology  of  the  Charge  Density 

The  topology  of  a  scalar  field  is  determined  by  the  position  and  type  of  its  critical 
points,  which  are  the  zeroes  of  the  gradient  of  this  scalar  field.  There  are  four  kinds  of 
critical  points  in  a  three  dimensional  space:  a  local  minimum,  a  local  maximum,  and  two 
kinds  of  saddle  points.  These  critical  points  (cps)  are  denoted  by  an  index  which  is  the 
number  of  positive  curvatures  minus  the  number  of  negative  curvatures;  for  example,  a 
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minimum  cp  has  positive  curvature  in  the  three  orthogonal  directions,  therefore  it  is  called 
a  (3,  3)  cp,  where  the  first  number  is  simply  the  number  of  dimensions  of  the  space,  and  the 
second  number  is  the  net  number  of  positive  curvatures.  A  maximum  would  be  denoted 
by  (3,  -3),  since  all  three  curvatures  are  negative.  A  saddle  point  with  two  of  the  three 
curvatures  negative  is  denoted  (3,  -1),  while  the  other  saddle  point  is  a  (3,  1)  cp. 

For  every  scalar  field  one  can  construct  a  system  of  space  filling  polyhedra  such  that 
there  is  a  homeomorphism  between  the  critical  points  of  this  field  and  the  comers,  edges, 
and  faces  of  the  packed  polyhedra.  Under  this  homeomorphism  (3,  -3)  cps  are  mapped  one- 
to-one  onto  polyhedral  comers,  the  path  connecting  two  (3,  -3)  cps  which  is  a  maximum 
with  respect  to  every  neighboring  path  must  pass  through  a  (3,  -1)  cp  and  maps  one-to- 
one  onto  polyhedral  edges,  the  smallest  ring  of  such  paths  originating  and  returning  to 
the  same  (3,  -3)  cp  must  necessarily  define  a  surface  which  contains  a  (3,  1)  cp.  These 
critical  points  map  one-to-one  onto  polyhedral  faces.  Finally  the  smallest  volumes  which 
can  be  constructed  from  the  union  of  the  (3,  1)  defined  surfaces  must  contain  a  (3,  3)  cp. 
These  can  be  placed  in  one-to-one  correspondence  with  the  polyhedra  filling  space.  The 
scalar  field  and  the  system  of  packed  polyhedra  are  topologically  equivalent  under  this 
homeomorphism. 

Bader  realized  that  the  topology  of  p(f),  describes  much  of  what  is  consider  chemical 
structure  and  bonding.  A  bond  path  is  seen  as  the  ridge  of  maximum  charge  density 
connecting  two  nuclei  and  passing  through  a  (3,  -1)  cp.  The  charge  density  along  such 
a  path  must  be  a  maximum  with  respect  to  any  neighboring  path.  Because  a  (3,  -1)  cp 
is  both  a  necessary  and  sufficient  condition  for  the  existence  of  a  bond  path,  this  critical 
point  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  a  bond  critical  point.  Other  types  of  critical  points  have 
been  correlated  with  other  features  of  molecular  structure.  A  (3,  1)  cp  is  required  at  the 
center  of  ring  structures  like  benzene.  Accordingly,  this  critical  point  has  been  designated 
as  a  ring  critical  point.  Cage  structures  are  always  characterized  by  a  single  (3,  3)  cp 
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somewhere  within  the  cage  and  again  have  been  given  the  descriptive  name  of  cage  critical 
points. 

Both  fracture  and  deformation  are  processes  which  involve  changes  in  topological  struc¬ 
ture,  as  such,  the  model  of  Bader  is  ideally  suited  to  describe  the  change  in  bonding  ac¬ 
companying  these  processes.  For  example,  fracture  must  be  accompanied  by  a  topological 
change  including  the  disappearance  of  polyhedral  edges  and  the  appearance  of  ring  cps.  We 
recognize  this  process  as  bond  breaking  and  surface  formation.  In  electronic  terms,  it  must 
be  associated  with  the  disappearance  of  (3,  -1)  cps.  However,  topology  only  constrains  the 
type  of  transformation  allowed,  it  says  nothing  about  how  susceptible  a  particular  bond 
is  to  breaking,  how  near  a  (3,  -1)  cp  is  to  instability.  This  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
providing  a  metric  which  measures  the  “distance”  between  two  charge  densities. 

We  have  constructed  such  a  metric  which  is  discussed  in  detail  elsewhere.10,11  Briefly, 
the  quantity  of  charge  at  a  cage  critical  point,  i.e.  the  charge  density  at  this  point,  must  be 
less  than  that  at  a  ring  cp  of  this  cage.  In  turn  the  charge  density  at  this  ring  cp  must  be 
less  than  that  at  a  bond  cp  of  this  ring,  which  must  be  less  than  that  at  an  atom  or  pseudo 
atom  cp  at  the  ends  of  the  bond  path.  Hence  a  topological  transformation,  which  must 
involve  changes  in  the  character  of  critical  points,  will  be  accompanied  by  a  predictable 
redistribution  of  charge.  With  some  critical  points  gaining  charge  density  and  some  losing 
density.  The  charge  density  metric  allows  one  to  estimate  the  distance  between  two  charge 
densities  by  providing  information  regarding  the  amount  of  charge  which  must  be  lost  or 
gained  in  order  to  change  the  character  of  a  critical  point.  This  distance  then  is  related  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  perturbation  necessary  to  produce  the  specified  change  in  the  charge 
density. 

The  distance  between  two  charge  densities  is  given  in  terms  of  the  quantities  which 
determine  the  geometric  properties  of  the  charge  density  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  critical 
point.  Note  that  the  character  of  a  critical  point  is  determined  only  by  the  curvatures 
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of  the  charge  density  at  this  point;  that  is,  the  Hessian  of  the  charge  density,  Hijp(f)  = 
fjjp-.  This  tensor  has  the  same  transformation  properties  as  the  coefficients  of  a  quadratic 
polynomial,  often  referred  to  as  the  representation  quadric.  When  expressed  in  a  diagonal 
basis,  the  representation  quadrics  can  be  described  by  the  equation 


PUX\  +  P22x2  +  P3  3*3  =  1 


where  x\,  12  and  2:3  are  the  eigenvectors  and  pu,  p22>  and  P33  3X6  the  curvatures  of  the 
charge  density  in  these  directions  i.e.  the  eigenvalues  or  principal  curvatures  of  the  charge 
density. 

The  type  of  critical  point  described  by  equation  (1)  is  determined  only  by  the  signs 
of  the  principal  curvatures.  At  a  cage  critical  point,  for  example,  all  of  the  eigenvalues 
of  Hijp{r)  are  positive.  Therefore  its  quadric  corresponds  to  an  ellipsoid.  The  quadric  of 
a  ring  critical  point  (two  positive  and  one  negative  eigenvalue)  is  an  hyperboloid  of  one 
sheet  with  the  axis  of  the  hyperboloid  normal  to  the  ring.  The  quadric  of  a  bond  critical 
point  corresponds  to  an  hyperboloid  of  two  sheets.  Here  the  axis  of  the  quadric  is  parallel 
to  the  bond  path.  Finally  the  representation  quadric  for  a  maximum,  a  (3,  3)  cp  (an 
atom  or  pseudo-atom),  corresponds  to  a  negative  ellipsoid,  which  has  the  same  geometric 
properties  as  an  ellipsoid. 

The  shape  of  the  quadric  can  be  specified  to  within  a  scale  factor  by  the  ratios  of  the 
principal  curvatures.  Thus  some  function  of  these  ratios  may  serve  as  a  charge  density 
metric.  We  have  found  that  the  charge  density  at  a  critical  point  times  the  square  root  of 
the  ratio  of  the  appropriate  principal  curvatures  correlates  well  with  the  amount  of  charge 
redistribution  required  to  produce  a  specified  change  in  the  character  of  a  critical  point. 
An  intuitive  understanding  as  to  why  this  particular  function  should  correlate  with  charge 
redistribution  is  seen  in  its  geometrical  significance.  At  a  bond  critical  point,  the  square 
root  of  the  ratio  of  one  of  the  eigenvalues  perpendicular  to  the  bond  path,  to  the  eigenvalue 
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parallel  to  the  bond  path,  is  the  tangent  of  the  angle  between  the  perpendicular  eigenvector 
and  the  asymptotic  surface  (an  elliptic  cone)  which  bounds  the  representation  quadric.  The 
directions  of  zero  curvature  through  the  critical  point  lie  in  this  cone.  As  charge  is  removed 
from  this  critical  point,  the  cone  becomes  more  obtuse,  finally  becoming  a  disk  when  the 
perpendicular  eigenvalues  vanish.  The  perpendicular  eigenvector  is  then  contained  in  the 
cone  of  zero  curvature.  Thus  the  inherent  stability  of  a  bond  can  be  visualized  in  terms 
of  the  angles  between  the  directions  of  principal  curvature  and  asymptotic  elliptic  cone 
defining  the  directions  of  zero  curvature. 

Applications  to  the  B2  Aluminides  of  Fe,  Co,  and  Ni 

With  a  knowledge  of  the  crystalline  charge  density  and  a  way  to  asses  the  distance 
between  two  densities,  it  now  becomes  possible  to  compare  the  amount  of  charge  redistri¬ 
bution  associated  with  deformation  or  fracture  for  different  alloys  with  the  same  topology. 
Using  a  full  potential  Linear  Augmented  Slater-type  Orbital  (LASTO)  electronic  struc¬ 
ture  code,12  the  charge  density  of  B2  FeAl,  CoAl,  and  NiAl  have  been  determined.  The 
B2  structure  is  a  simple  cubic  structure  with  basis  atoms  at  the  origin  and  at  the  body 
center.  In  this  paper  we  will  consider  the  transition  metal  as  being  located  at  the  origin 
(cube  comers)  and  the  aluminum  atom  as  being  located  at  the  body  center.  All  of  these 
aluminides  share  the  same  topology,  with  bond  critical  points  located  between  each  pair 
of  first  neighbor  aluminum-transition  metal  atoms,  not  surprisingly  indicating  that  these 
atoms  are  bound.  However,  there  are  also  bond  critical  points  centered  on  the  cube  edges, 
indicative  of  second  neighbor  transition  metal-transition  metal  bonds.  In  the  center  of 
each  cube  face  the  charge  density  achieves  a  minimum,  giving  rise  to  cage  critical  points 
at  these  locations.  The  cage  critical  points  characterize  the  polyhedra  whose  comers  are 
represented  by  four  transition  metal  atoms  and  two  aluminum  atoms.  There  are  of  course 
ring  critical  points  in  each  of  the  eight  faces  of  these  polyhedra. 
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Figure  1  shows  the  network  of  bonds  which  characterize  all  of  the  aluminides  discussed 
in  this  paper.  Additionally,  the  representation  quadrics  of  the  aluminum-transition  metal 
bond,  and  the  cage  critical  point  are  shown  with  the  angles  needed  to  compare  the  charge 
redistribution  of  the  three  aluminides  designated.  We  will  consider  the  evolution  of  the 
charge  density  accompanying  {110}  (111)  slip  in  an  attempt  to  account  for:  i)  the  extreme 
brittle  behavior  of  CoAl,  ii)  the  existence  of  (111)  slip  in  FeAl  and  it  absence  in  CoAl  and 
NiAl,  and  iii)  the  {110}  cleavage  plane  of  CoAl. 

During  (111)  slip  a  semi-infinite  slab  containing  the  atoms  designated  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 
and  a  will  shift  along  (111)  directions  relative  to  the  plane  containing  atoms  1,  2,  7,  and  ft, 
so  in  the  example,  atom  3  moves  to  the  position  of  atom  a  while  a  moves  to  the  position 
of  atom  5,  etc.,  creating  an  antiphase  boundary  (APB).  During  (111)  slip  to  form  an  APB, 
per  formula  unit,  at  most  four  aluminum-transition  metal  bonds  will  break.  In  the  Figure 
these  are  shown  as  the  1-to-o  and  2-to-o,  h-toft,  and  5-to-7  bonds.  Also  four  new  first 
neighbor  bonds  may  form  in  the  process,  these  would  be  the  3-to-l,  3-to-2,  at-to-ft,  and 
a-to-7  bonds. 

There  are  two  outcomes  to  the  slip  process.  If  bond  breaking  occurs  earlier  in  the 
slip  than  bond  formation,  the  result  will  be  cleavage  along  {110}  planes.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  bond  formation  occurs  earlier,  or  at  a  comparable  rate  to  bond  breaking,  slip,  with 
the  formation  of  an  APB,  will  occur.  The  competition  between  bond  breaking  and  bond 
formation  controls  the  point  along  the  slip  of  the  Peierls  barrier  (the  activation  energy  for 
slip).  In  turn,  the  greater  the  atomic  displacements  at  the  barrier,  the  larger  the  Peierls 
energy.  We  may  assume  that  it  is  the  making  and  breaking  of  first  neighbor  bonds  which 
will  dominate  the  position,  and  hence  height,  of  the  Peierls  barrier.  Of  these  first  neighbor 
bonds,  those  in  which  the  intemuclear  distance  is  increasing  more  rapidly,  will  be  the  first 
to  break,  while  those  which  are  closest  throughout  the  slip,  will  be  the  first  to  form.  In 
the  Figure,  the  first  bonds  to  break  will  be  2-to-a  and  5-to-ft  bonds.  The  first  to  form  will 
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be  the  2-to-3  and  a-to-/?  bonds. 

The  breaking  of  bonds  can  not  proceed  independently  from  the  formation  of  bonds. 
The  bond  breaking  must  be  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  charge  density  from  the  bond  cp, 
while  bond  formation  is  the  result  of  charge  accumulation  at  the  forming  bond  cp.  It  is 
the  redistribution  of  charge  from  breaking  to  forming  bonds  which  drives  the  process.  The 
qualitative  differences  in  deformation  properties  of  the  three  aluminides  being  studied  can 
be  explained  in  terms  of  this  charge  redistribution. 

Consider  first  the  bond  breaking  process.  The  tangent  of  the  angle  designated  6  in 
Figure  1  is  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  charge  which  must  be  transferred  from  the  first 
neighbor  bond  critical  point  to  cause  bond  breaking.  As  9  approaches  zero  there  will  be 
a  flow  of  charge  density  from  the  critical  point,  causing  the  direction  of  zero  curvature  to 
coincide  with  the  perpendicular  curvatures  of  the  Hessian  of  the  charge  density.  At  this 
point,  by  definition,  the  bond  is  broken.  Our  calculations  reveal  that  the  value  of  tan(0) 
for  FeAl,  CoAl,  and  NiAl  are  respectively  1.63,  1.37,  and  1.43.  Thus  the  first  neighbor 
bonds  in  both  CoAl  and  NiAl  require  smaller  transfers  of  charge  density  from  the  bond 
critical  point  to  induce  the  transition,  with  CoAl  requiring  the  least. 

The  charge  density  lost  from  the  breaking  bonds  will  be  accumulated  in  the  critical 
points  between  the  bonds  being  formed,  in  the  example  there  will  be  a  flow  of  electron 
density  to  the  bond  critical  point  between  atoms  2  and  3  and  the  cage  critical  point  between 
atoms  a  and  j3.  The  flow  of  charge  to  the  bond  critical  point  will  not  induce  a  topological 
transformation,  as  this  bond  already  exists  in  all  three  aluminides.  However,  the  flow  of 
density  to  the  cage  critical  point  can  be  a  component  of  a  number  of  transformations.  If  a 
bond  is  to  form  between  a  and  f3,  the  curvature  of  the  charge  density  perpendicular  to  the 
a-fl  axis  must  go  from  positive  to  negative  and  the  angle  designated  as  <p  in  Figure  1  must 
vanish  at  the  transition  point.  On  the  other  hand,  a  topological  transition  will  result  if 
the  curvature  along  the  a-/?  axis  vanishes.  In  this  case  the  angle  designated  ip  in  Figure  1 
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will  vanish.  The  loss  of  a  cage  critical  point  without  the  formation  of  a  bond  is  topological 
allowed  through  the  formation  of  a  free  surface,  i.e.  through  fracture.  The  values  of  ta n(<£) 
for  FeAl,  CoAl,  and  NiAl  are  respectively  0.50,  0.68,  and  0.51.  While  the  values  of  tan(^) 
for  FeAl,  CoAl,  and  NiAl  are  respectively  1.97,  1.47  and  1.96. 

It  can  be  seen  that  FeAl  and  CoAl  are  extremes  in  terms  of  the  charge  transfer  necessary 
to  induce  topological  transformations.  FeAl  requires  the  greatest  charge  redistribution 
to  break  the  Fe-Al  bond  while  requiring  the  least  to  form  an  Al-Al  bond.  FeAl  also 
requires  the  greatest  charge  redistribution  to  form  a  free  surface.  One  can  conclude  that 
during  (111)  slip  bonds  will  be  formed  early,  resulting  in  an  early  Peierls  barrier  with 
a  concomitant  low  energy.  The  competing  process  of  free  surface  formation  can  not  be 
realized,  as  the  charge  redistribution  necessary  for  this  process  is  accommodated  in  the 
forming  bonds.  CoAl,  on  the  other  hand,  requires  the  least  charge  redistribution  to  break 
the  Co-Al  bond,  the  greatest  to  form  Al-Al  bonds,  and  the  least  to  form  a  free  surface. 
Dining  (111)  slip  bond  formation  would  happen  very  late  in  the  slip,  leading  to  a  large 
Peierls  energy.  However  before  bond  formation  occurs,  the  charge  lost  from  the  bond 
critical  points  across  the  {110}  planes  is  accumulated  in  the  cage  critical  point  inducing  a 
topological  transformation  resulting  in  free  surface.  In  short,  the  amount  of  charge  which 
must  be  redistributed  in  CoAl  to  produce  free  surface  is  less  than  required  to  produce  an 
APB.  In  FeAl  the  opposite  is  the  case.  Consistent  with  all  observations,  NiAl  has  charge 
redistribution  properties  intermediate  to  FeAl  and  CoAl. 

It  would  appear  that  if  the  bonding  in  a  material  is  seen  to  be  a  consequence  of  the 
geometric  features  of  the  total  charge  density,  the  prospect  for  gaining  a  more  fundamental 
understanding  of  the  electronic  origins  of  mechanical  properties  is  quite  bright. 
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Figure  Captions 


Figure  1.  Top,  the  bonding  polyhedral  for  the  B2  aluminides  also  showing  the  represen¬ 
tation  quadric  of  the  cage  critical  point  as  well  as  one  of  the  bond  critical  points  between 
aluminum  and  transition  metal  atoms.  The  disappearance  of  the  angles  marked  wall  result 
in  various  kinds  of  topological  instabilities.  Bottom,  the  designations  given  to  the  atoms 
to  help  explain  the  bond  breaking  and  formation  which  will  occur  during  (111)  slip. 
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ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PLANAR 
DOPPLER  VELOCIMETRY 


Gregory  S.  Elliott 
Assistant  Professor 

Department  of  Mechanical  and  Aerospace  Engineering 
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ABSTRACT 

A  molecular  filtered  based  laser  diagnostic  technique  termed  Planar  Doppler  Velocimetry 
(PDV)  has  been  developed  to  measure  the  velocity  field  in  a  two  dimensional  image.  Using  an 
injection  seeded  Nd:  YAG  laser,  the  beam  is  expanded  into  a  sheet  to  illuminate  the  flow  under  study. 
Two  cameras  are  used  to  record  the  image.  The  filtered  camera  has  an  iodine  cell  in  front  of  it  which 
discriminates  the  intensity  with  respect  to  frequency.  A  second  camera,  which  is  not  filtered,  is  used 
as  a  reference  to  eliminate  variations  due  to  seeding  or  laser  fluctuations.  From  these  two  images 
the  transmission  ratio  is  calculated  and  used  to  obtain  the  velocity  of  the  flow  field.  The  PDV 
system  and  programs  have  been  created  to  make  the  technique  more  user  friendly  and  reduce  the 
uncertainties  in  the  measurement  as  much  as  possible.  Several  different  flow  fields  were 
investigated.  A  small  axisymmetric  jet  facility  was  used  to  test  the  experimental  arrangement,  data 
collection  and  reduction  programs,  and  investigate  sources  of  error  (laser  speckle,  misalignment, 
laser  frequency  fluctuations,  split  image  arrangements,  etc.).  The  uncertainty  in  the  measured 
velocity  was  found  to  be  less  than  4  m/s.  PDV  was  then  incorporated  in  “large  scale”  wind  tunnel 
facilities  studying  supersonic  (injection  into  a  supersonic  free  stream)  and  subsonic  (the  interaction 
of  a  leading-edge  vortex  and  a  vertical  tail)  flows. 
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ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PLANAR 
DOPPLER  VELOCIMETRY 


Gregory  S.  Elliott 


INTRODUCTION 

Recently,  techniques  employing  molecular  filters  to  modify  the  light  scattered  from  particles 
or  molecules  in  the  flow  field  have  been  tested  for  measuring  single  or  multiple  properties  in  a  flow 
field  simultaneously.  The  molecular  filter  is  simply  a  cylindrical  optical  cell  which  contains  a 
molecule  that  has  absorption  lines  within  the  frequency  tuning  range  of  the  interrogation  laser.  The 
molecular  filter  is  placed  in  front  of  the  receiving  optics  to  modify  the  recorded  intensity  based  on 
the  frequency  of  the  scattered  light.  Miles  et  al.[1992]  introduced  the  use  of  molecular  iodine  filters 
to  flow  diagnostics,  a  technique  that  they  called  filtered  Rayleigh  scattering  (FRS).  By  using  an 
injection  seeded  frequency-doubled  Nd:YAG  laser  (X  =  532  nm)  the  linewidth  is  narrow  enough 
(100  MHz)  and  can  be  tuned  through  some  of  the  iodine  absorption  lines.  Using  the  FRS  technique 
for  background  suppression,  the  laser  is  tuned  so  that  unwanted  scattering  from  walls  and  windows 
is  absorbed  while  the  Doppler  shifted  Rayleigh  (or  Mie)  scattering  from  molecules  or  particles  in 
the  flow  field  is  shifted  outside  the  absorption  profile.  The  magnitude  of  the  Doppler  shift  is  given 
by 

=  <» 

where  ks  and  k0  are  the  observed  and  incident  unit  light  wave  vectors,  respectively,  V  is  the  flow 
velocity  vector,  and  X  is  the  wavelength  of  the  incident  light.  The  FRS  flow  visualization  technique 
has  been  used  by  Elliott  et  al.[l  992]  in  the  study  of  compressible  free  mixing  layers. 

In  addition  to  using  the  technique  for  qualitative  flow  visualizations.  Miles  et  al.  [1992] 
showed  that  average  properties  of  the  flow  at  each  point  in  the  illuminated  plane  can  be  obtained  if 
the  scattered  signal  is  collected  from  molecules.  Also  Elliott  et  al.  [1997]  used  FRS  to  obtain 
instantaneous  temperature  measurements  in  reacting  flow  fields.  By  collecting  scattering  from  an 
individual  point  instead  of  a  two-dimensional  plane,  Elliott  and  Samimy  [1996]  were  able  to  obtain 
instantaneous  velocity,  density,  temperature,  and  pressure  information  in  a  technique  called  Filtered 
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Angularly  Resolved  Rayleigh  [FARRS]  scattering. 

Other  molecular  filter-based  techniques  have  been  developed  to  measure  the  average  velocity 
(Doppler  Global  Velocimetry,  DGV,  [Meyers  and  Komine,  1991])  or  instantaneous  velocity  (Planar 
Doppler  Velocimetry,  PDV,  [Elliott  et  al.,  1994])  in  a  two-dimensional  plane  from  particles  in  the 
flow  field.  With  PDV  two  cameras  are  utilized;  one  camera  has  a  pressure  broadened  iodine  filter 
in  front  of  it  which  produces  gradual  slopes  in  the  absorption  profile  instead  of  the  sharp  Doppler 
broadened  filter  used  by  Miles  et  al.  [1992].  A  second  camera  with  no  filter  (similar  to  DGV)  is  used 
to  normalize  the  image  from  the  filtered  camera,  accounting  for  variations  in  laser  intensity,  and 
particle  size  and  density  in  the  flowfield.  When  the  laser  frequency  is  timed  to  the  edge  of  the 
sloping  region,  the  Doppler  shift  will  move  the  scattered  intensity  into  the  sloping  region  of  the 
absorption  profile,  resulting  in  an  increase  in  the  transmission.  Thus  when  the  transmission  ratio  is 
calculated  from  the  two  cameras,  the  velocity  can  be  obtained.  Instantaneous  velocities  have  been 
measured  in  compressible  mixing  layers  [Elliott  et  al.,  1994],  while  multiple  velocity  components 
have  been  recorded  in  boundary  layers  [Amette  et  al.,  1995]. 

EXPERIMENTAL  ARRANGEMENT 

Figure  1  gives  a  schematic  of  the  laser,  and  camera  geometry  for  the  experiments  described 
below.  The  frequency-doubled  Nd:YAG  laser  used  for  these  experiments  was  a  Spectra-Physics 
GCR-150  capability  of  delivering  400  mJ  per  pulse.  The  laser  has  an  injection  seeder  to  provide  a 
narrow  line  width  (-  100  MHz)  and  the  laser  frequency  can  be  tuned  through  absorption  lines  of 
iodine  around  532  nm.  The  Nd:YAG  laser  used  in  these  experiments  has  a  pulse  duration  of 
approximately  1 0  ns  which  effectively  freezes  the  turbulent  motion  in  the  flow  field  resulting  in 
instantaneous  measurements.  A  small  portion  of  the  laser  beam  was  sampled  using  fast  photodiodes 
and  integrated  using  a  Stanford  Research  System  boxcar  integrator  to  monitor  the  laser  energy,  yfafy 
/6j/£  reference  iodine  cell,  and  a  third  path  where  the  camera  cell  could  be  placed  for  calibration.  The 
SRS  Boxcar  integrator  provides  eight  channels  of  analog  input/output  and  was  also  used  to  provide 
the  laser  frequency  bias  voltage  and  record  the  Build  Up  Time  (BUT)  voltage  which  indicates  if  the 
laser  is  seeded  or  not.  The  laser  beam  was  formed  into  a  sheet  by  a  combination  of  cylindrical  and 
spherical  optics  and  retro-reflected  back  on  itself  for  the  transverse  jet  experiments  (for  reasons 
which  will  be  shortly  discussed). 

The  scattered  signal  is  collected  using  two  16-bit  PixelVision  back-illuminated  CCD  cameras 
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fitted  with  Nikkor  1 05mm  lens  except  for  the  transverse  jet  experiments  where  Princeton  Instruments 
14-bit  intensified  CCD  cameras  were  used.  The  two  camera  arrangement  was  selected  to  eliminate 
the  cross-talk  that  occurs  when  two  images  are  recorded  on  a  single  CCD  array.  In  accordance  with 
the  arguments  of  McKenzie  [1997],  the  relatively  large  camera  aperture  was  selected  to  minimize 
the  effect  of  laser  speckle.  In  order  to  collect  both  the  filtered  and  reference  images  the  scattered 
light  first  passes  through  a  polarizer  followed  by  a  nonpolarizing  beam  splitter  cube  which  separates 
the  scattered  light  equally  to  the  filtered  and  reference  cameras.  A  neutral  density  filter  is  placed  in 
front  of  the  reference  camera  to  allow  the  two  cameras  to  have  a  similar  intensity  range.  The  images 
are  stored  on  a  Pentium  133  MHz  personal  computer  providing  camera  control,  laser  frequency 
tuning,  and  data  collection.  A  MS  Windows  based  data  collection  program  was  written  in 
association  with  William  Weaver  at  ISSI.  Two  programs  are  available  in  the  data  collection 
program.  The  first  program  (SRS450.EXE)  tunes  the  laser  through  voltages  so  that  reference  and 
camera  filter  profiles  can  be  obtained.  This  program  collects  the  photodiode  voltages,  BUT  voltage, 
and  laser  frequency  bias  voltage  outputting  single  shot  or  averaged  measurements  to  a  file.  The 
second  program  (PDV.EXE)  is  used  to  take  the  PDV  measurements  to  control  the  SRS  boxcar 
integrator,  cameras,  and  laser.  This  PDV  program  creates  a  running  logfile  that  contains  the  image 
file  name,  photodiode  voltages  from  the  filter  reference  system,  BUT  voltage,  and  laser  bias  voltage 
for  the  image  taken.  Therefore  the  laser  frequency,  and  wether  the  laser  was  locked  is  tracked  for 
each  image  greatly  reducing  the  errors  associated  with  the  PDV  measurements. 

A  major  component  of  the  PDV  system  is  the  iodine  filter.  The  iodine  filter  is  simply  a  glass 
cylinder  9  cm  in  diameter  and  24  cm  in  length  with  flat  optical  windows  on  both  ends.  Similar 
iodine  filters  have  been  used  in  other  molecular  filter-based  techniques  [Miles  et  al.  1992  and  Elliott 
et  al.,  1994].  Iodine  vapor  is  formed  in  the  cell  by  inserting  a  small  amount  of  iodine  crystals  and 
evacuating  the  cell.  The  cell  temperature  (Tcen)  is  raised  above  the  ambient  temperature  with 
electrical  heat  tape  regulated  with  a  digital  temperature  controller  so  that  no  iodine  crystallizes  on 
the  windows.  The  coldest  point  in  the  cell  is  set  in  the  side  arm  (T12),  which  is  housed  in  a  water 
jacket  and  maintained  at  a  constant  temperature  by  a  circulation  water  bath.  The  temperature  of  the 
side  arm  controls  the  vapor  pressure  (number  density)  of  the  iodine  in  the  absorption  cell.  After  the 
cell  has  stabilized,  the  cold  arm  valve  is  closed  so  that  there  is  a  set  amount  of  iodine  vapor  in  the 
cell.  In  order  to  get  a  sloping  absorption  profile,  a  small  amount  of  nitrogen  is  added  to  the  cell  to 
pressure  broaden  the  profile.  This  is  done  by  placing  the  cold  finger  in  an  acetone  dry  ice  bath  (70 
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K)  to  freeze  out  the  iodine.  In  this  way,  one  can  measure  the  partial  pressure  of  the  nitrogen,  since 
iodine  is  in  the  solid  state.  The  cell  is  then  reheated  to  allow  the  iodine  to  return  to  the  gas  phase. 

METHODOLOGY  FOR  OBTAINING  PDV  MEASUREMENTS 

Through  the  development  of  the  PDV  system  for  use  in  “large-scale”  wind  tunnels  a 
procedure  for  taking  measurements  to  provide  and  evaluate  the  necessary  information  has  been 
established.  The  first  step  in  PDV  is  to  take  iodine  filter  profiles  using  the  SRS450.EXE  program 
of  the  reference  and  camera  filters  simultaneously.  This  should  be  done  at  the  beginning  of  the  test 
each  day  to  insure  that  the  iodine  filter  has  not  leaked  and  is  operating  at  the  correct  temperature. 
Second,  with  the  optical  arrangement  to  be  used  in  the  tests,  a  white  card  with  black  dots  (referred 
to  as  a  dotcard)  is  placed  in  the  test  section  in  the  plane  of  the  illuminating  laser  sheet.  This  step 
provides  the  tie-points  necessary  to  map  the  filtered  and  unfiltered  images  to  corresponding 
locations.  Third,  with  the  laser  tuned  to  a  single  frequency  outside  of  the  iodine  absorption  well, 
images  are  acquired  of  a  broadly  illuminated  card.  Neutral  density  filters  put  in  the  laser  path 
effectively  vary  the  intensity  of  the  recorded  images.  This  step  provides  the  data  necessary  to 
calibrate  the  filtered  and  unfiltered  cameras  to  each  other.  The  files  acquired  in  this  step  will  be 
known  as  greencard  files.  Fourth,  with  the  laser  tuned  to  the  same  out-of-filter  frequency  as  in  the 
previous  step,  images  are  acquired  of  the  flow  to  be  investigated.  Because  the  laser  is  out  of  the 
filter,  no  attenuation  of  the  image  seen  through  the  filter.  This  step  provides  a  check  on  the  validity 
of  the  calibration  produced  in  the  third  step,  and  the  files  recorded  for  this  step  will  be  referred  to 
as  out-of-filter  files.  Fifth,  with  the  laser  tuned  to  a  frequency  appropriate  for  Doppler  sensitivity, 
images  are  acquired  of  the  flow  to  be  investigated.  These  are  the  files  that  actually  contain  the  flow 
velocity  data,  and  they  will  be  referred  to  as  the  raw  data  files.  In  addition  to  the  five  data  categories 
described  above,  background  files  are  acquired  so  that  the  effects  of  stray  light  and  camera  pixel 
offsets  can  be  subtracted  before  data  processing.  Also  to  check  for  variations  in  frequency  across 
the  laser  sheet,  the  attenuated  laser  sheet  was  focussed  on  the  white  card  and  filter  scans  were  taken. 
This  data  has  not  been  incorporated  to  date. 

Once  the  filter  profiles  and  data  images  are  taken  the  data  reduction  software  perform  the 
following  analysis. 

1 .  Using  the  dot  card  and  green  card  images  the  filtered  and  reference  cameras  are  aligned 
and  calibrated 
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2.  The  alignment  and  calibration  are  checked  using  data  taken  with  the  laser  frequency  tuned 

outside  the  iodine  absorption  line 

3.  The  transmission  ratio  is  calculated  from  the  filter  and  reference  images 

4.  The  velocity  is  calculated  from  the  transmission  ratio  using  the  optical  geometry,  the 

iodine  absorption  profile,  and  the  instantaneous  frequency  of  the  laser 
The  specifics  of  these  data  reduction  programs  are  available  from  the  principle  investigator. 

SYSTEM  CALIBRATION  MEASUREMENTS 

As  a  first  step  in  making  the  PDV  system  usable  for  velocity  measurements  in  large  scale 
wind  tunnel  facilities,  performance  characteristics  of  the  laser,  optical  system,  and  image  analysis 
programs  were  accessed.  The  optically  thick  absorption  line  used  in  the  present  experiments  was 
at  18789.28  cm'1.  The  profiles  were  taken  with  the  cell  operated  at  Tce„  =  358  K  and  TI2  =  318  K. 
Figure  2  gives  the  absorption  profiles  for  the  cell  operated  with  20  torr  of  nitrogen  and  with  no 
nitrogen  present.  Using  more  or  less  nitrogen,  the  pressure  broadened  absorption  profile  can  be 
adjusted  to  the  slope  needed  for  the  expected  frequency  range  encountered  in  the  flow. 

A  significant  source  of  error  reported  by  investigators  is  laser  speckle.  Laser  speckle  results 
from  the  interference  between  coherent  wavelets  from  an  irregular  target  that  is  illuminated  by  a 
coherent  light  source  [McKenzie,  1997].  Since  the  laser  speckle  changes  in  both  space  and  time  for 
a  moving  scatterer,  the  reference  and  filtered  images  can  not  can  not  be  matched  when  speckle  is 
present.  One  way  that  the  speckle  effects  can  be  reduced  is  by  increasing  the  aperture  of  the 
collection  system.  For  f-numbers  less  than  8  the  speckle  was  found  to  be  significantly  reduced.  The 
effect  of  speckle  can  further  be  reduced  by  operating  in  the  Rayleigh  scattering  regime,  increasing 
the  object  distance,  or  spatial  filtering  the  data.  Unfortunately  the  last  two  methods  decrease  the 
camera  resolution.  The  desire  to  use  a  lower  f-number  to  reduce  speckle  makes  the  possibility  of 
using  a  split  image  arrangement  difficult  since  the  region  in  which  images  overlap  increases  at  lower 
apertures. 

In  order  to  make  accurate  velocity  measurements  additional  errors  can  occur  with  the  image 
processing  algorithms.  Several  algorithums  to  align  and  calibrate  the  cameras  were  attempted.  The 
final  image  alignment  algorithum  was  tested  and  found  to  align  the  cameras  with  a  maximum 
deviation  of  0.15  pixels.  The  intensity  calibration  was  checked  by  dividing  the  images  from  the  two 
cameras  after  they  had  been  calibrating.  The  standard  deviation  was  typically  less  than  4%  for 
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instantaneous  image  and  less  than  1%  for  averaged  images.  To  improve  the  image  alignment  and 
calibration  a  spatial  filter  can  be  incorporated.  This  not  only  helped  image  alignment  and  intensity 
calibration,  but  also  reduces  laser  speckle  effects. 

TRANSVERSE  JET  INJECTION  INTO  A  SUPERSONIC  FLOW 

The  first  application  of  the  new  PDV  software  was  applied  to  measure  the  velocity  field  of 
a  transverse  jet  injected  into  a  Mach  2  crossflow.  The  experiments  were  performed  in  the  supersonic 
research  facility  located  at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base.  The  details  of  this  facility  appear  in 
other  references  [Gruber  and  Nejad,  1994  and  1995].  The  two  dimensional  nozzle  section 
accelerates  the  flow  to  a  uniform  Mach  1 .98  free  stream.  The  tunnel  can  be  run  continuously  with 
a  stagnation  temperature  and  pressure  of 293  K  and  317  kPa  respectively,  resulting  in  an  average  free 
stream  velocity  of  516  m/s.  For  the  present  study,  two  injector  geometries  were  incorporated  with 
circular  and  elliptic  geometries  into  removable  elements  in  the  bottom  wall  of  the  test  section.  For 
the  elliptical  jet  the  semi-major  axis  is  aligned  with  the  streamwise  coordinate.  In  all  cases 
presented,  the  jet  was  oriented  90  degrees  to  the  free  stream.  Air  was  injected  at  the  same  exit 
pressure  (476  kPa),  velocity  (317  m/s)  and  density  (6.64  kg/m3),  resulting  in  a  momentum  flux  ratio 
of  2.9. 

In  order  to  use  PDV,  the  flow  field  had  to  be  seeded  with  particles  which  would  rapidly 
adjust  to  the  turbulent  fluctuations  encountered  in  the  flow.  The  particles  used  in  this  experiment 
were  formed  from  the  combustion  of  silane  (SiH4)  which  forms  solid  silica  dioxide  (Si02),  water, 
and  hydrogen  as  products  of  combustion. 

When  making  velocity  measurements  using  molecular  filter  based  techniques,  a  difficulty 
is  encountered  in  measuring  a  velocity  component  which  is  “natural”  (aligned  with  the  natural 
orthogonal  coordinates)  to  the  flow  being  studied.  To  circumvent  this  problem  we  chose  to  retro- 
reflect  the  laser  sheet  back  on  itself.  In  this  way,  the  incident  laser  beam  has  components  in  the 
positive  and  negative  directions  which  “effectively”  cancels  out  the  spanwise  component  of  the 
velocity.  Using  Equation  1  and  the  present  spanwise  view  (laser  sheet  normal  to  the  flow)  results 
in  a  sensitivity  to  the  velocity  vector  essentially  in  the  streamwise  direction,  and  thus  instantaneous 
streamwise  velocities  can  be  obtained. 

Figure  3  and  4  present  average  streamwise  velocity  (U)  images  for  circular  and  elliptical  jets. 
The  velocity  images  at  x/D  =  -2  (3a,  3b)  show  the  reduced  velocity  behind  the  separation  shock  with 
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a  center  velocity  of  440  m/s  and  410  m/s  for  the  circular  and  elliptical  jets  respectively.  For  the 
elliptical  jet  the  lateral  extent  is  reduced  by  approximately  55%.  Moving  downstream  to  x/D  =  -1, 
the  spanwise  cross-section  is  just  after  the  bow  shock  has  started  to  form  and  the  streamwise  velocity 
for  the  circular  jet  is  230  m/s  and  210  m/s  for  the  elliptical  jet.  These  lower  subsonic  values  are 
consistent  with  flow  visualizations  that  show  the  flow  has  passed  through  a  nearly  normal  shock. 
Assuming  a  normal  shock  results  in  a  velocity  of  196  m/s  which  is  confirmed  by  the  measurements. 
Again  the  lateral  extent  of  the  bow  shock  for  the  same  downstream  location  is  reduced  for  the 
elliptical  case.  Also,  present  is  the  region  on  each  side  of  the  bow  shock  defining  the  separation 
shock  region  which  has  a  velocity  of  430  m/s  and  407m/s  for  the  circular  and  elliptic  jets 
respectively.  The  streamwise  velocity  decreases  further  as  the  boundary  layer  is  approached. 

The  next  three  streamwise  locations  (Figures  3e-3h,  4a,  and  4b  at  x/D  =  0, 1 , 2)  show  the  bow 
shock  increasing  in  size  around  the  transverse  jet  which  is  injected  into  the  free  stream.  At  all 
locations,  the  lateral  extent  of  the  bow  shock  is  reduced  for  the  elliptical  jet  although  the  spanwise 
extent  is  almost  the  same.  Within  the  bow  shock  the  velocity  increases  as  the  streamwise  location 
increases  from  270  m/s  at  x/D  =  0  to  350  m/s  at  x/D  =  2  for  the  circular  jet  and  250  m/s  to  430  m/s 
for  the  elliptic  jet.  There  is  a  distinct  vertical  line  separating  the  fluid  inside  the  bow  shock  and  fluid 
inside  the  separation  shocks  observed  on  both  sides  of  the  jet.  Although  the  jet  core  has  no  signal, 
the  reduction  in  the  velocity  is  clearly  seen  in  the  shear  layer  separating  the  jet  from  the  free  stream 
fluid. 

For  streamwise  locations  of  x/D  =  4, 6,  and  8  (Figures  4c-4h)  the  velocity  in  the  free  stream 
of  the  bow  shock  is  relatively  constant,  approximately  440  m/s  to  490  m/s  for  the  circular  case  and 
440  m/s  to  470  m/s  for  the  elliptical  jet.  By  these  streamwise  locations,  enough  of  the  jet  has 
entrained  free  stream  fluid  to  allow  the  streamwise  velocity  to  be  resolved  in  the  counter  rotating 
vortices.  The  streamwise  velocity  is  greatly  reduced  toward  the  core  of  the  vortices  and  has  a  greater 
deficit  for  the  elliptical  case.  The  streamwise  velocity  near  the  core  of  the  vortices  for  the  circular 
jet  at  x/D  =  4,  6,  and  8  is  150  m/s,  160  m/s,  and  220  m/s.  Alternatively,  the  streamwise  velocity 
near  the  core  of  the  vortices  for  the  elliptical  jet  at  x/D  =  4,  6,  and  8  is  unresolved,  150  m/s,  and  220 
m/s.  Both  jet  geometries  indicate  an  increase  in  the  streamwise  velocity  in  the  vortices  as  more  of 
the  free  stream  is  entrained  as  they  develop  downstream. 

The  streamwise  turbulence  intensity  is  defined  as  the  standard  deviation  of  the  streamwise 
velocity  fluctuation  (ou)  normalized  by  the  local  mean  streamwise  velocity  (U)  is  given  in  Figures 
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5  and  6  for  x/D  from  -2  to  8.  When  displaying  the  turbulence  intensity,  the  scale  was  made 
logarithmic  since  there  is  a  wide  dynamic  range  from  the  free  stream  to  the  fluctuations  associated 
with  the  shear  layer  between  the  jet  and  free  stream.  The  free  stream  turbulence  intensity  was  found 
to  be  approximately  0.04  to  0.06  for  both  jet  cases.  At  x/D  =  -2  the  separation  shock  has  a 
turbulence  intensity  roughly  at  the  free  stream  value.  This  is  true  at  ail  streamwise  locations.  Figures 
5c,  and  5d  the  turbulence  intensity  is  0.22  and  0.24  for  the  circular  and  elliptical  jets  in  the  region 
marking  the  bow  shock  fluctuations.  Between  the  turbulence  peak  in  the  boundary  layer  and  the 
peak  associated  with  the  bow  shock  fluctuation  the  turbulence  intensity  is  0.17  for  the  circular  jet 
and  0.1  for  the  elliptical  jet.  This  fluctuation  is  caused  by  the  turbulent  structures  in  the  jet  and  the 
unsteady  waves  that  emanate  from  them. 

For  the  next  three  streamwise  locations  at  x/D  =  0, 1  and  2  (Figures  5e  -5h,  6a,  and  6b)  there 
are  three  regions  of  interest.  First  is  the  streamwise  turbulence  due  to  the  bow  shock  fluctuations 
which  decrease  slightly  traveling  downstream  from  0.17  (x/D  =  0)  to  0.09  (x/D  =  2)  for  the  circular 
jet  and  0.15  (x/D-0)  to  0.1 1  (x/D  =  2)  for  the  elliptical  jet.  This  decrease  in  turbulence  intensity  is 
most  likely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  bow  shock  weakens  as  it  develops  downstream  and  the  influence 
of  the  eddies  becomes  reduced.  The  second  region  of  interest  is  between  the  jet  boundary  and  the 
bow  shock.  At  the  left  and  right  sides  of  this  region,  but  still  within  the  bow  shock,  the  turbulence 
levels  are  the  same  as  the  undisturbed  free  stream  (0.04  to  0.06).  In  the  region  above  the  jet, 
however,  the  streamwise  turbulence  intensity  is  slightly  higher  at  approximately  0. 12  for  the  circular 
jet  and  0.09  for  the  elliptic  jet.  Again  this  higher  turbulence  intensity  is  caused  by  the  turbulent 
structures  in  the  jet  and  the  unsteady  waves  that  emanate  from  them.  The  area  this  region  occupies 
seems  to  be  constant  for  the  circular  jet,  but  for  the  elliptic  jet  the  region  seems  to  take  up  less  lateral 
area  and  grows  in  the  spanwise  direction  at  greater  streamwise  distances.  This  spanwise  growth  may 
be  indicative  of  the  axis  switching  which  investigators  have  observed  for  elliptic  jets  [Gruber  et  al., 
1997].  The  final  region  in  these  three  images  is  the  shear  layer  next  to  the  jet  core.  Obviously  the 
turbulence  intensity  peaks  in  the  shear  layer  having  a  maximum  value  of  5.0  before  there  is  no  signal 
to  analyze  (indicated  by  the  totally  black  region).  The  mixing  layer  continues  to  grow  in  thickness 
downstream  until  the  jet  collapses  forming  two  streamwise  vortices. 

The  final  three  images  (Figures  6c-6h)  show  the  streamwise  turbulence  intensity  of  the  two 
counter  rotating  streamwise  vortices.  Again  the  region  of  the  flow  above  the  streamwise  vortices 
have  a  slightly  higher  turbulence  intensity  for  reasons  stated  previously.  The  cores  of  the  streamwise 
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vortices  have  approximately  constant  streamwise  turbulence  levels  at  x/D  =  4  and  6  (ou/U  =1.5  for 
the  circular  jet  and  oyU  =  2.3  for  the  elliptical  jet).  This  value  decreases  as  more  free  stream  fluid 
is  entrained  to  0.8  for  the  circular  jet  and  1 .6  for  the  elliptic  jet.  Also  it  is  seen  that  the  total  area  of 
the  streamwise  turbulence  intensity  for  the  counter  rotating  vortices  are  greater  for  the  elliptical  jet 
compared  to  the  circular  jet.  This  would  indicate  that  for  the  same  effective  diameter  an  elliptical 
jet  will  better  mix  the  with  the  free  stream  when  injected  transverse  to  the  supersonic  free  stream. 
This  trend  has  also  been  observed  in  previous  investigations  [Gruber  et  al.,  1996]. 

AXISYMMETRIC  JET 

The  supersonic  test  facility  consisted  of  an  axisymmetric,  vertically-issuing  jet  exhausting 
into  ambient  air.  The  stagnation  chamber  and  jet  were  mounted  on  a  stepper-motor  controlled 
assembly  that  provided  linear  positioning  in  three  orthogonal  directions.  A  pressurized  vessel 
containing  ethanol  was  connected  to  the  stagnation  chamber  to  provide  seeding.  The  jet  was  formed 
by  a  converging-diverging  nozzle  designed  by  the  method  of  characteristics  to  operate  at  Mach  1 .36. 
The  exit  diameter  of  the  nozzle  was  12.7mm  and  the  nominal  stagnation  temperature  was  294  K. 
The  calculated  jet  exit  velocity  assuming  isentropic  flow  was  400  m/s.  The  plane  of  the  laser  sheet 
contained  the  jet  axis,  and  the  laser  propagation  direction  was  about  10  degrees  off  the  vertical.  The 
camera  view  was  normal  to  the  laser  sheet.  The  component  of  the  calculated  velocity  to  which  the 
PDV  system  was  sensitive  had  a  magnitude  of  283  m/s  (Note  that  this  is  the  portion  of  the  free 
stream  velocity  projected  onto  the  vector  which  the  system  is  sensitive  to). 

Figure  7  shows  the  average  of  100  instantaneous  measurements  of  the  Mach  1.36  jet.  The 
spatially-averaged  measurement  in  a  core  region  of  the  jet  is  270  ±  6  m/s,  which  underestimates  by 
about  5  percent  the  value  of  283  m/s  computed  from  the  isentropic  assumption.  Velocities  found 
in  the  jet  range  from  approximately  120  m/s  to  270  m/s.  Velocity  measurements  in  the  shear  layer 
drop  out  below  approximately  120  m/s  either  because  the  seed  species  revaporizes  in  the  shear  layer 
as  the  static  temperature  increases  or  because  of  a  requirement  for  a  minimum  signal  strength  in  the 
processing  software.  This  issue  will  be  addressed  further.  Figure  7  also  shows  that  the  PDV  system 
is  sensitive  enough  to  detect  a  weak  shock  structure,  which  was  not  seen  in  Schlieren  visualizations. 
Figure  8  gives  the  component  of  turbulence  intensity  in  the  direction  of  the  PDV  system  sensitivity. 
As  expected,  the  turbulence  intensity  is  high  in  the  shear  layers  and  decreases  as  the  core  of  the  jet 
is  approached.  Radial  diffusion  of  the  turbulence  intensity  is  evident  in  the  thickening  of  the  shear 
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layer  in  the  downstream  direction.  This  facility  was  useful  in  investigating  various  ideas  to  reduce 
and  evaluate  experimental  uncertainties. 

LARGE  WIND  TUNNEL  TEST 

An  opportunity  was  given  to  test  the  PDV  system  in  a  large  subsonic  wind  tunnel.  The 
subsonic  test  facility  (Subsonic  Aerodynamic  Research  Laboratory,  S  ARL  operated  with  Dr.  Thomas 
Beutner)  consisted  of  an  open  circuit,  low-speed  wind  tunnel  with  a  3.05  x  2.13  m  test  section.  In 
the  inlet,  a  movable  smoke-generating  rig  utilizing  Rosco  theatrical  fog  was  available  to  seed  the 
flow.  “Empty  tunnel”  tests  at  Mach  numbers  of  0.2  and  0.3  were  conducted  to  establish  the  basic 
effectiveness  of  the  current  PDV  system  in  the  large  scale  facility  with  the  selected  illuminating  and 
viewing  geometry.  As  seen  in  Figure  9,  the  laser  sheet  was  oriented  span-wise  across  the  tunnel  with 
a  propagation  direction  normal  to  the  surface  of  the  model.  The  camera  viewed  the  sheet  from 
upstream  and  above  the  tunnel,  leading  to  a  PDV  system  sensitivity  to  the  velocity  component  in  the 
direction,  -0.209i-0.003j +0.978K.  This  velocity  component  was  chosen  because  it  is  strongly 
affected  by  streamwise  vortices.  The  tests  in  SARL  measured  the  interaction  of  the  vortices 
generated  by  the  sharp  leading  edge  of  a  delta-wing  with  its  twin  vertical  tails.  Leading  edge  sweep 
on  the  model  was  70  degrees.  The  tail  shape  was  chosen  to  be  characteristic  of  the  F-15  platform. 
Tails  were  located  along  a  radial  line  originating  at  the  apex  of  the  delta  wing.  The  tail  position  was 
chosen  to  lie  along  the  vortex  core  trajectory.  Tests  were  conducted  both  on  the  clean  wing  and  on 
the  wing  with  tails.  The  model  had  sharp  leading  edges  on  both  the  wing  and  the  tails  in  order  to 
fix  separation  points.  The  angle-of-attack  was  23.2  degrees  and  the  free  stream  Mach  number  was 
0.2.  The  Reynolds  number  based  on  the  root  chord  was  1.94  x  106.  At  this  condition,  no  vortex 
bursting  is  present  over  the  model  surface  on  the  clean  delta-wing.  However,  the  presence  of  the 
tails  causes  unsteady  vortex  bursting  near  the  mid-chord  location. 

In  the  subsonic  tests,  the  “empty  tunnel”  cases  at  Mach  0.2  and  0.3  were  encouraging  in  that 
in  each  case  the  PDV  measured  velocity  component  was  found  to  be  within  2  m/s  of  the  component 
obtained  from  the  velocity  measured  using  pitot  probes.  Figure  10  shows  the  averaged  DPV- 
sensitive  velocity  component  above  a  clean  delta-wing  based  upon  62  images.  The  imaging  plane 
is  normal  to  the  wing  and  located  1 .27  cm  behind  it.  As  expected  two  well  defined  vorticies  are 
clearly  indicated  by  a  horizontal  region  with  positive  and  negative  peaks  associated  with  each  side 
of  the  vortex.  Figure  1 1  shows  the  same  velocity  component  in  the  same  plane  for  a  delta-wing  with 
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tails  based  upon  90  images.  In  each  case,  the  velocities  in  the  upper  region  of  the  field-of-view, 
away  from  the  wing,  approach  the  known  free  stream  velocity.  As  anticipated,  the  vortical  structure 
in  the  case  with  tails  is  weaker  due  to  the  effect  of  vortex  bursting.  In  the  case  of  the  clean  delta¬ 
wing,  the  positive  outboard  vortical  velocities  are  smaller  in  magnitude  than  the  negative  inboard 
velocities.  This  result  agrees  with  the  predictions  of  a  CFD  computation  [Rizzetta,  1996].  Data  was 
also  taken  for  each  wing  at  three  other  stations.  A  description  of  the  flow  field  based  upon  the 
complete  data  set,  including  measurements  of  fluctuating  quantities,  and  a  fuller  comparison  with 
the  numerical  solution  is  planned. 

TWO  COLOR  PLANAR  DOPPLER  VELOCIMETRY 

In  the  PDV  arrangement  described  above,  a  monochrome  illumination  is  applied.  The 
filtered  and  reference  images  are  recorded  on  separate  cameras  or  on  different  portions  of  the  same 
camera  in  split  image  arrangements.  Accurately  normalizing  the  filtered  image  by  the  reference 
image  requires  them  to  be  aligned  and  calibrated  accurately.  With  Dr.  Steve  Amette  from  Sverdrup 
Technologies  a  new  two-color  technique  was  demonstrated.  This  has  the  possibility  of  simplifying 
the  system  and  eliminating  some  sources  of  uncertainty. 

In  two  color  planar  Doppler  velocimetry  (TCPDV)  the  flow  field  is  illuminated  using  the  red 
beam  from  a  Dye  laser  pumped  by  an  injection-seeded  Nd:YAG  laser  and  the  green  beam  from  a 
second  injection-seeded  Nd:YAG  laser.  The  red  and  green  beams  are  formed  into  spatially- 
overlapping  sheets  which  propagate  through  the  center  of  the  Mach  1.5  axisymmetric  jet.  An  iodine 
cell  is  placed  in  front  of  a  Kodak  DCS460  color  CCD  camera  which  images  the  flow  field.  The 
scattered  intensity  from  the  red  and  green  beams  can  be  separated  by  calibrating  the  camera  for  laser 
sheet  intensity  variations  and  pixel  color  bleed.  The  red  signal  provides  the  reference  image  (since 
the  red  frequency  is  outside  the  absorption  lines  of  iodine)  and  the  green  signal  provides  the  filtered 
image  as  before. 

A  single  instantaneous  velocity  measurement  is  presented  in  Figure  12  with  the  flow 
direction  from  the  right  to  the  left.  Figure  12a  is  the  raw  image  with  individual  red  and  green  images 
given  in  Figure  12b,  and  Figure  12c  respectively.  The  effect  of  the  frequency  discrimination  is 
clearly  seen  observing  that  the  intensity  maxima  in  both  images  have  different  shapes,  but  the  outline 
of  the  flow  is  the  same.  The  processed  velocity  is  given  in  Figure  12d  with  the  measured  velocity 
vector  transformed  to  the  stream  wise  direction.  For  the  perfectly  expanded  Mach  1.5  jet,  the 
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velocity  in  the  core  should  be  433  m/s  which  is  in  good  agreement  with  the  measurements  taken  so 
far.  The  data  is  currently  being  analyzed  further  and  measurements  were  made  to  better  quantify  the 
experimental  uncertainty. 
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Figure  3.  Spanwise  views  of  the  mean  streamwise  velocity  for  circular  (a,  c,  e,  and  f)  and  elliptical  Figure  4.  Spanwise  views  of  the  mean  streamwise  velocity  for  circular  (a,  c,  e,  and  f)  and  elliptical 
(b,  d,  f,  and  h)  jets.  The  streamwise  locations  are  x/D  =  -2  (a  and  b),  -  I  (c  and  d),  0  (e  and  f),  and  1  (b,  d,  f,  and  h)  jets.  The  streamwise  locations  are  x/D  =  2  (a  and  b),  4  (c  and  d),  6  (e  and  f),  and  8 

(g  and  h).  (g  and  h). 
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Figure  5.  Spanwise  views  of  the  streamwise  turbulence  intensity  for  circular  (a,  c,  e,  and  f)  and  elliptical  Figure  6  Spanwise  views  of  the  streamwise  turbulence  intensity  for  circular  (a,  c,  e,  and  f)  and  elliptical 
(b,  d,  f,  and  h)  jets.  The  streamwise  locations  are  x/D  =  -2  (a  and  b),  -1  (c  and  d),  0  (e  and  f),  and  1  (b,  d,  f,  and  h)  jets.  The  streamwise  locations  are  x/D  =  2  (a  and  b),  4  (c  and  d),  6  (e  and  f),  and  8 

(g  and  h).  (g  and  h). 
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Figure  7.  Velocity  component  in 
the  direction  of  PDV  system 
sensitivity  for  a  Mach  1.36  free  jet. 
1 00  images  were  averaged. 
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Figure  8.  Turbulence  intensity  in 
the  direction  of  PDV  system 
sensitivity  for  a  Mach  1 .36  jet. 
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Figure  9.  Relative  arrangement  of  the  laser,  camera,  and  delta  wing  model  in  the  wind  tunnel. 
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-120  40  m/s  -120  40  m/s 

Figure  10.  Average  velocity  component  in  the  Figure  11.  Average  velocity  component  in  the 
direction  of  DPV  sensitivity  above  a  delta-wing  at  a  direction  of  DPV  sensitivity  above  a  delta-wing  with 

23.2°  angle-of-attack  in  a  Mach  0.2  flow.  Based  upon  tails  at  a  23.2°  angle-of-attack  in  a  Mach  0.2  flow. 


Figure  12.  Contents  of  a  color  Planar  Doppler  Velocimetry  realizatioin:  a)  two-color  filtered 
image,  b)  extracted  green  image,  c)  extracted  red  image,  and  d)  resulting  velocity  image. 
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EVALUATION  OF  THE  POINTWISE  k-#  TURBULENCE  MODEL  TO  PREDICT  TRANSITION 
AND  SEPARATION  IN  A  LOW  PRESSURE  TURBINE 


Elizabeth  A.  Ervin 
Assistant  Professor 

Department  of  Mechanical  and  Aerospace  Engineering 


Abstract 

Low  pressure  turbines  in  aircraft  experience  large  changes  in  Reynolds  number  as  the  engine 
operates  from  take-off  to  high  altitude  cruise.  Many  low-pressure  turbine  blades  contain  regions  of 
strong  acceleration  and  diffusion.  As  the  Reynolds  number  decreases,  these  regions  develop  large 
unsteady  transitional  and  separation  zones.  Computational  models  show  limited  success  in  predicting 
such  flow  phenomena.  The  point  wise  k-%  turbulence  model  has  been  recently  proposed  to  represent 

wall  bounded  and  free  shear  flows.  Thus,  it  may  be  conveniently  used  to  represent  turbine  flows,  which 
are  often  modeled  with  a  mesh  around  the  airfoil  (O-grid)  interacting  with  another  mesh,  for  the  outer 
flow  (H-grid).  The  point  wise  k-%  model  is  used  here  with  a  meridonial  coordinate  system  to  evaluate 

its  ability  to  predict  transition  length,  as  well  as  boundary  layer  separation,  on  a  two-dimensional  linear 
low-pressure  turbine  blade  cascade.  The  new  turbulence  model  is  evaluated  with  experimental  results  of 
a  low-pressure  turbine  blade  cascade. 

Concurrently,  a  fundamental  study  of  the  flow  dynamics  around  a  blade  with  oscillating  cooling 
flow  is  being  investigated.  A  transient  solution  of  the  Reynolds-averaged  Navier-Stokes,  continuity,  and 
energy  equations  is  being  developed  to  analyze  the  effects  of  a  pulsing  jet  on  vortex  development  and 
interaction  with  the  blade  surface.  Current  studies  suggest  that  an  oscillating  bleed  flow  passed  through 
a  turbine  rotor  blade  can  reduce  the  friction  drag  on  the  blade.  Furthermore,  the  resulting  boundary  layer 
structure  and  possible  separation  from  the  blade  will  decrease  the  effective  available  area  for  the  high¬ 
speed  flow  between  adjacent  blades,  improving  off-design  performance.  The  status  of  this  effort  is 
discussed. 
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EVALUATION  OF  THE  POINTWISE  k-%>  TURBULENCE  MODEL  TO  PREDICT  TRANSITION 
AND  SEPARATION  IN  A  LOW  PRESSURE  TURBINE 


Elizabeth  A.  Ervin 


Introduction 

Low  pressure  turbines  in  aircraft  experience  large  changes  in  Reynolds  number  as  the  engine 
operates  from  take-off  to  high  altitude  cruise.  Many  low-pressure  turbine  blades  contain  regions  of 
strong  acceleration  and  diffusion.  As  the  Reynolds  number  decreases,  these  regions  develop  large 
unsteady  transitional  and  separation  zones.  Computational  models  show  limited  success  in  predicting 
such  flow  phenomena.  For  example,  Murawski,  et  al.,  (1997)  measured  separation  on  a  low-pressure 
turbine  blade  cascade  at  an  exit  Reynolds  number  (Re),  based  on  suction  surface  length,  from  50,000  to 
300,000,  typical  of  the  values  of  a  low-pressure  turbine.  The  free-stream  turbulence  intensity  was  varied 
from  1.1  to  8  percent.  The  size  of  the  separation  zone  and  the  velocity  deficit  in  the  wake  decreased  with 
increasing  Re  and  increasing  turbulence  intensity.  Numerical  simulations  were  performed  using  a  two- 
dimensional  model  with  the  Baldwin  and  Lomax  (1978)  algebraic  model  to  account  for  turbulence.  The 
numerical  simulations  were  not  able  to  capture  the  separation  at  Re  greater  than  80,000,  resulting  in 
unrealistically  low  pressure-loss  coefficients. 

Walsh  et  al.,  (1997)  performed  a  similar  study,  using  a  heated  coating  method  to  measure  heat 
transfer  coefficient  profile  and  thus  the  separation  and  transition  to  turbulence  on  the  blade  surface.  The 
authors  were  able  to  show  that  the  onset  of  transition  appears  to  be  a  linear  function  of  the  turbulence 
intensity  over  the  range  that  was  tested  (0.5  to  15  percent).  It  was  shown  that  the  onset  of  transition 
moves  forward  on  the  blade  with  increasing  turbulence  intensity  and  the  location  of  fully  turbulent  flow 
does  not  vary.  Both  studies  (Murawski,  et  al.,  1997,  Walsh  et  al.,  1997)  used  the  Langston  blade  profile. 

The  original  two-dimensional  model  used  the  Baldwin  and  Lomax  (1978)  model  to  account  for 
turbulence.  Algebraic  turbulence  models,  such  as  this,  are  not  able  to  model  the  convection  and  diffusion 
of  turbulent  kinetic  energy.  Goldberg  (1994)  proposed  a  promising  pointwise  k-%  turbulence  model  that 

is  able  to  model  both  wall  bounded  and  free  shear  flows.  This  makes  it  ideal  to  represent  turbine  flows, 
which  are  often  modeled  with  a  mesh  around  the  airfoil  (O-grid)  interacting  with  another  mesh,  for  the 
outer  flow  (H-grid).  It  is  applied  here  with  a  meridonial  coordinate  system  to  evaluate  its  ability  to 
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predict  transition  length,  as  well  as  boundary  layer  separation,  on  a  two-dimensional  linear  low-pressure 
turbine  blade  cascade.  The  point  wise  k-^  model  is  similar  to  the  low  Reynolds  number  k-E  model  of 

Lam  and  Bremhorst  (1981),  where  k  is  the  turbulent  velocity  fluctuation  kinetic  energy  and  e  is  the 
viscous  dissipation.  %  is  the  undamped  eddy  viscosity  and  is  equal  to  k2/e.  It  offers  two  advantage  over 
previous  models: 

1.  %  is  zero  at  the  wall,  unlike  e. 

2.  The  model  is  not  based  on  wall  functions,  which  makes  it  adaptable  for  external  flows. 

In  this  summer  study,  the  newly  developed  k-%  model,  used  in  conjunction  with  the  two- 

dimensional  VBI  (Vane-Blade  Interaction)  software,  is  compared  with  the  experimental  work  of 
Murawski,  et  al.,  1997  and  Walsh  et  al.,  1997.  In  addition,  a  model  of  the  same  turbine  blade  cascade 
using  a  commercial  CFD  software  (CFX)  is  also  presented  for  comparison,  using  both  a  low  Reynolds 
number  model  and  the  standard  form  (Launder  and  Spaulding,  1974)  of  the  k-E  model. 

Concurrently,  a  fundamental  study  of  the  flow  dynamics  around  a  blade  with  oscillating  cooling 
flow  is  being  investigated.  A  transient  solution  of  the  Reynolds-averaged  Navier-Stokes,  continuity,  and 
energy  equations  is  being  developed  to  analyze  the  effects  of  a  pulsing  jet  on  vortex  development  and 
interaction  with  the  blade  surface.  Recent  developments  suggest  that  an  oscillating  cooling  flow  through 
a  turbine  rotor  blade  may  reduce  the  friction  drag  on  the  blade.  The  resulting  boundary  layer  structure 
and  possible  separation  from  the  blade  would  decrease  the  effective  available  area  for  the  high-speed 
flow  between  adjacent  blades.  This  would  improve  off-design  performance,  similar  to  that  of  a  variable 
area  turbine.  The  oscillating  flow  would  be  used  to  control  the  vortex  development  on  the  blade  surface. 
Vortex  development  and  interaction  with  a  surface  are  complex  processes,  and  measurements  in 
operating  engines  are  difficult  and  expensive.  A  transient  solution  of  the  Reynolds-averaged  Navier- 
Stokes,  continuity,  and  energy  equations  will  permit  analysis  of  the  effects  of  the  oscillating  jet  on  vortex 
development  and  interaction  with  the  blade  surface. 

A  wall  jet  consists  of  an  outer  shear  layer  and  an  inner  layer  that  behaves  like  a  viscous  boundary 
layer.  Cohen,  et  al.  (1992)  calculated  two  unstable  modes:  an  inviscid  mode  that  depicts  the  large-scale 
disturbances  in  the  free  shear  layer,  and  a  viscous  mode  that  concerns  the  small-scale  disturbances  near 
the  wall.  They  showed  that  the  relative  importance  of  each  mode  can  be  controlled  by  small  amounts  of 
blowing  and  suction. 
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Studies  of  an  oscillating  plane  wall  jet,  in  an  external  flow,  have  shown  10  to  40  percent 
reductions  in  shear  drag,  with  minimal  effect  on  maximum  velocity  decay  and  jet  spreading  rate  (Fasel,  et 
al.,  1995).  Detailed  particle  image  velocimetry  (PIV)  measurements  of  an  acoustically  perturbed  laminar 
plane  wall  jet  showed  that  the  perturbation  enhances  growth  of  a  vortex  in  the  outer  shear  layer.  This,  in 
turn,  interacts  with  the  inner  layer,  resulting  in  a  counter-rotating  vortex  pair.  (Shih  and  Gogineni,  1995). 
The  vortex  pair  remains  attached  to  the  wall  under  the  influence  of  the  downstream  vortex  pair  until  it  is 
further  diffused  downstream.  When  the  vortex  pair  is  dislodged  from  the  surface,  jet  spreading  and 
transition  to  turbulence  follow.  The  forcing  frequency  determines  the  distance  between  adjacent  vortex 
pairs,  which  in  turn  controls  the  flow  field. 

Little  has  been  done  to  numerically  simulate  the  interaction  of  turbine  blade  bleed  jets  with  the 
primary  flow.  Vogel  (1994)  developed  a  steady  solution  of  the  Reynolds-averaged  Navier-Stokes, 
continuity,  and  energy  equations  to  model  flow  over  a  turbine  blade  section  with  film  cooling.  Internal 
coolant  geometry  was  modeled  as  well  as  the  outer  flow  region.  The  model  demonstrated  vortex 
development,  typical  of  jets  in  crossflow,  and  compared  favorably  with  flow  visualization  experiments 
that  were  conducted.  The  effect  of  the  steady-state  coolant  jets  on  the  shear  drag,  if  any,  was  not 
reported. 

Clearly,  more  study  is  needed  to  see  if  a  periodic  jet  can  reduce  the  shear  drag  on  a  turbine  blade 
and  simultaneously  control  the  flow  dynamics.  No  data  concerning  vortex  development  and  control  with 
oscillating  cooling  flow  on  an  airfoil  appears  to  have  yet  been  published.  Hence,  it  is  believed  that  the 
current  study  will  is  the  first  examination  of  drag  reduction  and  boundary  layer  structure  on  a  turbine 
blade  with  an  oscillating  coolant  flow.  The  status  of  this  effort  is  discussed. 


Methodology 

VBI  Code  Description 

The  software  used  for  the  simulation  of  the  governing  equations  was  developed  by  Allison 
Engine  Company,  under  U.  S.  Air  Force  Contract  F33615-90-C-2028  for  Wright  Laboratory,  to  study 
vane-blade  interaction,  as  described  by  Rao,  et  al.  (1994a,  1994b).  This  software  was  verified  and 
revised  as  part  of  the  proposed  effort  for  the  addition  of  cooling  as  described  above. 

The  conservative  forms  of  the  transient  Reynolds-averaged  Navier-Stokes,  continuity,  and  energy 
equations  are  solved  on  a  blade-to-blade  stream  surface  of  revolution.  A  numerical  finite  difference 
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technique  is  used,  with  central  differencing  for  second  order  accuracy  in  space,  and  a  five-stage  Runge- 
Kutta  algorithm  for  second  order  accurate  integration  in  time.  An  artificial  dissipation  model  that  blends 
second  and  fourth  order  differences  is  added  to  damp  out  non-physical  oscillations  produced  by  central 
differencing.  It  utilizes  pressure  as  a  sensor  to  capture  physical  discontinuities  such  as  shock  waves  and 
stagnation  points. 

The  code  uses  a  body  fitted  hyperbolic  O-grid  embedded  in  a  rectangular  H-grid  as  shown  in 
Figure  1  (O-grid  only).  The  outer  H-grid  resolves  the  free  stream  flow  and  the  O-grid  is  used  in  the 
boundary  layer  region,  with  fine  grid  resolution  near  the  surface. 

Non-reflective  inflow  and  outflow  boundary  conditions  are  calculated  based  on  the  methodology 
developed  by  Cline  (1977).  No-slip  conditions  are  used  on  the  airfoil  surface(s)  and  periodic  boundary 
conditions  are  used  in  the  polar  direction.  The  interface  between  the  stator  exit  and  the  rotor  inlet  can  be 
modeled  with  overlapping  H-grids  and  a  time-space  phase-lag  procedure,  originally  developed  by  Erdos 
(1977). 

In  the  numerical  simulation,  body-fitted  curvilinear  coordinates  are  utilized  and  the  flow  is 
mapped  to  uniformly  spaced  rectangular  coordinate  region  with  the  Jacobian  matrix  of  the 
transformation.  Also,  the  variables  are  non-dimensionalized.  The  second  viscosity  coefficient,  X,  is  set 
equal  to  -2/3  p,  where  p  is  the  dynamic  viscosity,  and  the  Prandtl  number  is  constant. 

The  prior-existing  two-dimensional  code  uses  the  algebraic  Baldwin  and  Lomax  (1978)  model  to 
account  for  turbulence.  The  new  two-equation  algorithm  is  based  on  the  recently  developed  point  wise 
k-3>  model  (Goldberg,  1994),  discussed  in  the  introduction. 

The  transport  equations  for  the  turbulent  kinetic  energy,  k,  and  the  undamped  eddy  viscosity,  3>, 
are: 


dQ  dFj  dFv,  _ 

9t  +dxj  ~  dxj  +S— ’J  =  1’2  (1) 

where: 
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Equation  2  uses  the  conservative  form  of  the  transport  equations  for  k  and  %  as  described  by  (Goldberg, 

1994).  The  source  term,  P,  is  defined  as  the  production  of  turbulent  energy  by  the  work  of  the  main  flow 
against  the  Reynolds  stresses: 


P  = 


4, 


du.  duj  2  „ 

KdXj  dxt.  3  3J 


dxj 


(3) 


The  latter  form  of  P  is  based  on  the  Boussinesq  approximation  (1877)  and  is  the  form  used  by  Launder 
and  Spalding  (1974).  The  u*  terms  represent  the  mean  velocity  components  and  uj'  is  the  fluctuating 
velocity  component  in  the  i-direction.  The  eddy  viscosity,  p,,  is  defined  as: 


(4) 


The  two-equation  model  affects  the  transport  equations  for  momentum  and  energy  and  these 
effects  are  summarized  here  due  to  lack  of  completeness  in  the  literature.  The  eddy  viscosity,  pt,  is  added 
to  the  dynamic  viscosity,  p,  including  the  expression  for  second  viscosity  coefficient.  The  p/Pr  terms  are 


replaced  with 


H.+  4t 


>\ 


,  as  in  the  Baldwin  and  Lomax  (1978)  model.  Pr,  is  typically  set  to  0.9  for  air 


Pr  Prt 

flows  and  is  the  value  used  in  the  prior-existing  software. 


The  constants  ck,  CE,  CEi,  Ce2,  and  CR  are  chosen  to  be  1.0,  1.3,  1.44,  1.92  and  0.09,  respectively, 
and  are  the  standard  coefficients  as  recommended  by  Launder  and  Spalding  (1974)  for  plane  jets,  mixing 
layers  and  flows  near  walls.  The  function  is  unity  in  the  Launder  and  Spalding  model,  and  was 
modified  by  Launder  and  Sharma  (1974)  and  later  by  Lam  and  Bremhorst  (1981)  to  extend  the  model  to 
near-wall  regions.  Goldberg  (1994)  used  a  similar  formulation: 
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where  RT  is  a  form  of  a  turbulence  Reynolds  number: 
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The  constants,  A^,  and  A£  were  chosen  to  be  2.5  x  10'6  and  C^4 /2k 
by  prior  experimentation  (Goldberg,  1994). 

The  boundary  conditions  are  as  follows: 


(6) 

(k  =  0.41),  respectively,  and  n  =  2, 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


Set  %  =  k  =  0  at  solid  walls. 

Set  %  =  O(10"5)  at  the  freestream  and  initial  conditions. 


Prescribe  the  freestream  k  based  on  a  given  turbulence  intensity,  Tu,  using: 
Extrapolate  k  and  ^  from  interior  points  to  outflow  boundaries. 


k  =  ~(TuV_)\ 


Incorporating  the  k-%>  model  into  the  original  VBI  software,  required  the  transformation  of 

Equations  (1)  and  (2)  to  the  2-D  meridonial  coordinate  system  used  by  Rao,  et  al.  (1994a,  1994b). 
Furthermore,  the  meridonial  coordinate  system  equations  were  mapped  to  a  body  fitted  coordinate  system 
with  the  Jacobian  matrix  of  the  transformation.  The  convective  terms  in  the  transport  equations  used  first 
order  upwind  differencing  (for  stability),  while  the  diffusive  and  source  terms  used  the  standard  central- 
type  discretizations  (Ervin,  1996). 


Addition  of  Coolant  Mesh 

A  methodology  for  the  addition  of  a  tangential  cooling  slot  (H-grid)  to  the  existing  code  has  been 
developed.  The  required  modifications  to  the  software  as  well  as  additional  pre-processing  software  are 
currently  in  progress.  The  film  cooling  is  being  modeled  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  Vogel  (1994). 
The  ejection  region  requires  a  separate  H-mesh  to  represent  the  flow  channel  (Figure  1,  2).  The  location 
and  size  of  the  slot  are  variable.  The  inlet  pressure  and  velocity  will  vary  periodically  to  create  an 
oscillating  flow  at  the  blade  surface.  At  the  coolant  exit,  the  H-mesh  will  interface  with  the  outer  O-grid 
using  the  chimera  scheme  (Benek  et  al.,  1985)  that  is  also  used  by  VBI  for  the  interface  of  the  O-grid 
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with  the  outer  H-mesh.  Mesh  edge  points  that  overlap  the  neighbor  mesh  are  called  "fringe"  points  and 
are  identified  for  interpretation  by  the  flow  code. 

CFX  Code  Description 

The  commercial  CFX  software  (version  4.1)  was  developed  by  AEA  Technology,  Advance 
Scientific  Computing  of  Waterloo,  Ontario.  The  Navier-Stokes,  continuity,  and  energy  equations  are 
solved  on  a  finite  volume  mesh,  using  an  iterative  process.  The  mesh  is  built  on  a  multi-block  structure 
with  grid  refinement  capability  within  each  block.  A  semi  implicit  method  for  linking  velocity  and 
pressure,  based  on  SIMPLEC  is  used  and  the  software  features  several  methods  for  time  dependence, 
such  as  adaptive  time  stepping.  Higher  order  schemes  for  the  advection  terms  are  available  and  the 
solver  features  several  iterative  methods. 

A  two-dimensional  model  was  developed  for  the  Langston  blade  geometry  using  8  blocks  (Figure 
3).  An  effort  was  made  to  simulate  the  O-grid  of  the  VBI  code.  Here  the  grid  spacing  is  some  what  finer 
than  the  grid  used  for  the  VBI  calculations  (the  O-grid  is  shown  in  Figures  1  and  2).  An  incompressible 
model  was  used  due  the  low  Mach  number  of  the  flow. 

The  turbulence  models  used  here  are  the  standard  k-e  (Launder  and  Spalding,  1974)  and  the  low 
Reynolds  number  k-e  model  (Rhie  and  Chow,  1983).  Standard  constants  were  selected  for  Gk,  oe,  C£i, 
Cc2,  and  Cp .  Several  other  turbulence  model  models  are  available. 


Results  and  Discussion 

The  following  plots  show  results  for  different  turbulence  models.  The  calculations  were 
performed  at  an  axial  chord  Reynolds  numbers  of  53,000  and  at  a  pitch  to  axial  chord  ratio,  p/cx  =  0.944. 
The  low  Reynolds  number  was  selected  to  compare  the  separation  calculations.  The  VBI  computations 
were  done  with  both  a  laminar  model  and  a  Baldwin-Lomax  turbulence  model  (7m  =  0%)  and  finally,  a 
k-%>  model  with  the  initial  turbulence  level,  7m,  equal  to  0%.  The  VBI  results  are  shown  in  Figures  4 

and  5.  All  three  models  capture  the  separation  region  on  the  suction  surface.  In  these  figures  the  k-% 
model  results  tend  to  follow  the  laminar  results,  suggesting  that  the  k-%>  model  is  more  sensitive  to 

separation.  Note  that  s  is  the  distance  along  the  airfoil  and  s  =  0  corresponds  to  the  minimum  axial 
location  of  the  blade. 
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The  CFX  results  are  shown  in  Figures  6  through  8.  The  curves  on  these  plots  represent  lines  of 
constant  pressure  while  the  vectors  represent  the  velocity.  The  CFX  computations  were  done  with  a 
laminar  model,  the  conventional  k-£  model  and  the  low  Reynolds  number  k-£  turbulence  model.  In  both 
of  the  k-£  models,  the  initial  turbulence  level,  Tu,  is  3.6%.  Note  that  the  conventional  k-£  model  does 
not  capture  the  separation  region  on  the  suction  surface,  indicating  the  importance  of  having  a  low 
Reynolds  number  model  for  a  two-equation  turbulence  model. 

Conclusions 

A  fundamental  study  using  a  computational  model  of  the  full  transient  Navier-Stokes  equations 
was  used  to  examine  low  Reynolds  number  flows  typical  of  a  low  pressure  turbine  stage.  The 
calculations  confirmed  the  phenomena  of  separation  at  low  Re,  low  Tu  and  p/cx  =  0.93.  Separation  was 
not  seen  in  the  case  of  p/cx  =  1.18,  at  Re  =  50,000,  although  the  experiments  did  show  separation  for 
chord  Reynolds  number  of  67,500  at  this  wide  blade  spacing  (Tu  =  0.5%).  The  computations  showed 
the  interaction  of  the  competing  influences  of  adverse  pressure  gradient  and  transition  to  turbulence  on 
the  suction  surface,  and  their  relationship  to  separation. 

The  point  wise  k-3>  turbulence  model  shows  promise  of  showing  the  turbulence  transition  and 
separation  on  a  low  pressure  turbine  blade.  It  is  note  worthy  that  this  model  is  similar  to  a  low  Reynolds 
number  k-E  turbulence  model.  The  low  Reynolds  k-£  turbulence  model  shows  the  wall  separation  rather 
than  the  conventional  k-£  turbulence  model.  Improvements  to  the  boundary  conditions  of  the 
implementation  of  the  k-^*  turbulence  model  into  the  VBI  code  need  to  be  considered. 

Concurrently,  a  fundamental  study  of  the  flow  dynamics  around  a  blade  with  oscillating  cooling 
flow  is  well  in  progress.  The  implementation  of  the  k-%  turbulence  model  into  the  VBI  code  is  nearly 
complete  as  is  the  addition  of  the  cooling  geometry. 
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Figure  1.  Slot  H-grid  and  blade  O-grid  for  VBI 
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Figure  2.  Close-up  of  slot  H-grid  and  blade  O-grid  at  intersection  for  VBI 
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Figure  3.  CFX  grid  for  modeling  flow  over  a  Langston  blade 
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Figure  4.  Comparison  of  VBI  results  at  Re  =  53k:  Stanton  number  versus  airfoil  distance 
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Figure  5.  Comparison  of  VBI  results  at  Re  =  53k:  Skin  friction  coefficient  versus  airfoil  distance 
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Figure  6.  CFX  results  at  Re  =  53k:  Laminar  model 
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Figure  7.  CFX  results  at  Re  =  53k:  k-e  turbulence  model 
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Figure  8.  CFX  results  at  e  =  53k:  Low  Reynolds  number  k-e  turbulence  model  results 
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Abstract 


Vertically  interconnected  3D  monolithic  microwave  integrated  circuit  (MMIC)  design  is 
extended  into  a  new  novel  configuration  with  active  layers  dispersed  between  the  interlayers.  In  a 
conventional  3D  MMICs  various  active  devices  including  transistors,  resistors  and  capacitors  are 
all  placed  on  the  base  substrate.  The  upper  layers  contain  the  passive  elements  for  necessary 
matching  networks,  bias  networks  and  transmission  lines  connecting  various  circuit  elements.  In 
the  modified  proposed  configuration,  high  power  devices  (i.e.,  HBT  developed  at  WL)  are  placed 
on  the  substrate  and  additional  circuit  elements  including  low  power  active  devices  are  dispersed 
between  various  layers.  This  is  possible  with  the  recent  advances  made  in  SOI  transistor 
technology.  NMOS  transistors  can  be  processed  by  first  deposition  of  polysilicon  on  any  layer, 
followed  by  laser  crystallization  of  the  polysilicon  islands  and  followed  by  transistor  processing. 
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VERTICALLY  INTERCONNECTED  3D  MMICs 
WITH 

ACTIVE  INTERLAYER  ELEMENTS 
Altan  M.  Ferendeci 


Introduction 


Electronically  steerable  phased  array  antennas  have  numerous  application  areas  both  in 
military  and  in  the  commercial  market.  At  present,  electronically  steerable  phased  array  antennas 
are  heavy  and  bulky  and  they  can  not  conform  to  all  specific  surface  topologies.  This  is  dictated  by 
the  surface  to  depth  aspect  ratio  of  a  given  unit.  The  T/R  module,  power  amplifier,  filters,  phase 
shifters,  antennas  and  the  digital  control  circuitry  are  all  have  to  placed  in  the  same  package  [1].  In 
addition  to  increasing  the  weight  of  the  unit,  this  makes  the  depth  of  these  units  very  long 
compared  to  the  surface  area  of  the  radiating  antenna.  Since  the  separation  of  each  unit  can  not  be 
greater  than  the  free  space  half  wavelength  of  the  operating  signal,  this  large  aspect  ratio  dictates 
that  these  units  can  only  be  placed  on  a  plane  or  on  a  line. 


Figure  1.  Comparison  of  present  day  Quad  Phased  Array  Unit  with 

the  proposed  3D  unit. 

For  many  applications,  conformity  of  the  phased  array  antenna  system  units  to  various 
other  surface  topologies  such  as  cylindrical,  spherical  and  arbitrary  surfaces  will  increase 
enormously  the  functionality  and  applicability  of  these  units.  In  order  to  realize  such  a  flexible  unit. 
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the  depth  of  these  units  should  be  very  small  compared  to  the  surface  area  of  each  unit  so  that  they 
can  be  placed  in  close  proximity  to  each  other  even  on  odd  surface  geometry.  With  the  advances 
made  in  patch  type  planar  antennas  and  3D  vertically  interconnected  MMIC  technology,  it  is 
possible  to  shrink  the  depth  of  the  individual  units  to  millimeter  dimensions.  To  realize  this 
reduction  in  geometry,  various  system  circuits  and  components  have  to  be  distributed  throughout 
various  layers.  In  order  to  remove  heat  efficiently,  high  power  components  such  as  the  power 
amplifier  have  to  be  placed  on  the  first  substrate  layer.  The  other  system  components  should  be 
distributed  within  the  unit  with  caution  so  that  the  they  are  not  affected  by  the  heat  generated  by  the 
power  units. 

Figure  1  shows  a  typical  present  day  quad  phased  array  antenna  system  unit  and  the 
comparison  of  the  same  functional  unit  when  implemented  in  a  vertically  interconnected  3D  MMIC. 
The  space  and  weight  savings  are  enormous. 

In  this  work,  a  3D  phased  array  antenna  system  is  presented  which  greatly  reduces  the 
aspect  ratio  of  the  individual  radiating  units.  In  addition  to  incorporating  all  the  necessary 
components  of  the  unit  in  a  small  volume,  various  active  circuits  in  the  form  of  SOI  transistors  are 
distributed  within  the  interlayers  of  the  3D  system.  In  this  way,  more  compact  units  with  all 
necessary  system  components  are  placed  within  various  layers  whose  overall  thickness  does 
exceed  a  few  millimeters.  These  units  can  then  placed  over  any  conformal  surface. 

Phased  Array  Antenna  System 


Figure  2,  Basic  building  blocks  of  a  T/R  module  for  phased  array  antenna  unit. 
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Figure  2  shows  the  fundamental  system  components  of  a  phased  array  antenna  unit  used  in 
the  proposed  electronically  steerable  phased  array  antenna  system.  The  patch  antenna  is  placed  on 
the  upper  layer.  The  power  amplifier  is  placed  on  the  substrate  so  that  the  heat  generated  by  the 
power  amplifier  can  be  efficiently  removed  without  drastically  affecting  the  performance  of  the 
other  active  devices.  The  intermediate  levels  are  made  up  multiple  dielectric  and  metal  layers.  Some 
of  the  metal  layers  are  processed  as  circuit  planes  and  are  sandwiched  between  upper  and  lower 
metal  planes  which  function  as  ground  planes.  Various  circuit  and  ground  planes  are  connected  by 
vertical  interconnects  in  the  form  of  vertical  posts  processed  by  via  hole  metal  fills. 

Conventional  3D  MMIC  is  comprised  of  a  configuration  where  all  active  devices  including 
resistors  and  capacitors  are  placed  on  the  substrate  and  the  connection  between  various  system 
elements  and  circuit  components  are  made  through  the  vertical  interconnects  [2,3]-  All  upper  layers 
contain  passive  components  such  as  the  matching  network  elements  and  transmission  lines 
connecting  various  system  components.  According  to  the  published  literature,  only  receiver 
circuitry  is  integrated  in  this  3D  fashion.  At  present,  no  power  devices  such  as  power  amplifiers 
and  high  power  oscillators  are  incorporated  into  any  3D  configuration.  One  of  the  major  problems 
associated  with  the  incorporation  of  power  dissipation  is  the  removal  of  the  heat  generated  by  the 
power  devices.  All  vertically  interconnected  circuitry  that  has  been  developed  so  far  uses  GaAs  as 
the  substrate  material  and  various  low  power  transistors  are  processed  on  this  substrate.  If  power 
devices  are  not  properly  incorporated  into  such  a  substrate,  it  will  affect  drastically  change  the 
operating  characteristic  of  the  neighboring  active  devices  due  to  the  increase  in  the  temperature  of 
the  substrate. 


Actve  Passive 

Devices  Devices 


Actve  Passive 


Figure  3.  a)  Conventional  3D  MMIC  and  b)  modified  MIMIC  with 
interlayer  active  devices. 


Patch  antennas  are  planar  antennas  that  are  replacing  the  conventional  waveguide  type 
antennas.  The  patch  antennas  occupy  very  small  space  vertically.  The  radiating  element  is  separated 
from  the  ground  plane  by  a  dielectric  layer  whose  dielectric  constant  and  thickness  determines  the 
radiation  efficiency  of  the  antenna.  In  a  phased  array  antenna  system,  the  spacing  between  each 
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antenna  element  is  restricted  to  be  equal  to  or  smaller  than  one  half  of  free  space  wavelength  at  the 
operating  frequency.  For  X-band  operation  this  is  roughly  15  mm  between  each  antenna  elements. 
This  distance  is  the  maximum  distance  allowable  in  order  to  prevent  high  side  lobe  generation  by 
the  phased  array  antenna  system. 
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Figure  4.  a)  Rectangular,  b)  circular  and  c)  ring  patch  antennas 


The  size  of  the  radiating  element  is  determined  by  the  shape  of  the  patch.  Figure  4  shows 
rectangular,  circular  and  ring  patch  antennas.  In  each  case  the  size  of  the  radiating  element  is 
determined  by  the  restricted  resonance  conditions  and  is  always  smaller  than  the  antenna 
separation.  Therefore,  the  complete  circuit  can  be  placed  over  an  area  close  to  15  mm  square.  This 
seems  relatively  large  area  but  as  can  be  seen  from  Figure  2,  there  are  many  systems  components 
that  have  to  be  placed  on  such  a  small  area.  This  is  especially  true  if  various  filters  and  couplers 
are  to  be  placed  on  such  a  substrate.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  build  the  circuit  vertically.  The 
relatively  large  horizontal  surface  area  that  would  have  been  occupied  in  a  2D  integration  can  be 
vertically  expanded  thus  shrinking  the  surface  area  to  the  required  dimensions. 

The  ideal  approach  to  the  implementation  of  a  3D  MMIC  circuit  is  to  distribute  the  low 
power  active  elements  especially  the  active  devices  such  as  low  power  transistors  into  various 
interlayers.  This  will  provide  additional  freedom  in  the  placement  of  the  system  components.  This 
ideal  configuration  is  shown  in  Figure  3.  This  configuration  requires  development  of  a  technology 
of  either  attaching  chip  transistors  on  various  interlayers  or  somewhat  directly  processing  the 
transistors  within  these  layers. 

Both  of  these  technologies  have  advantages  and  disadvantages.  Chip  transistor  attachment 
is  ideal.  In  this  system  of  3D  interconnect,  HEMT  or  MESFET  transistors  with  excellent  frequency 
response  characteristics  can  be  processed  separately,  diced  and  attached  to  the  proper  layer.  In 
order  to  build  up  the  upper  layers,  the  chip  has  to  be  thinned  initially  to  close  to  a  few  micron 
dimensions.  In  this  way,  the  upper  layers  that  will  be  subsequently  added  will  not  loose  their 
planarity.  Otherwise,  there  will  be  bumps  and  valleys  as  the  upper  layers  are  processed.  These  will 
make  the  following  upper  layer  processing  very  difficult,  especially  if  there  has  to  be  transistors 
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within  these  layers.  The  connection  between  the  transistors  and  the  circuit  elements  on  the  same 
layer  has  to  be  done  using  wire  bonding  or  any  other  hybrid  process  which  will  further  complicate 
the  overall  3D  circuit  implementation. 

The  second  alternative  approach  is  to  process  the  transistors  directly  on  a  given  intermediate 
level.  At  present  time,  growth  of  compound  semiconductors  at  the  intermediate  levels  that  are 
being  considered  here  is  not  possible  with  the  present  day  processing  technologies.  Growth  of 
good  quality  thin  compound  semiconductor  layers  have  only  been  possible  on  substrates  having 
the  same  or  close  lattice  constants.  Since  the  upper  layers  will  contain  ether  metal  or  dielectric 
material,  direct  growth  of  compound  semiconductors  on  these  materials  can  be  ruled  out  from  such 
a  3D  MMIC  application. 

AN  alternative  but  a  viable  possibility  is  to  process  NMOS  transistors  directly  on  the  upper 
levels  [4,5,6].  Similar  application  of  NMOS  transistors  have  been  demonstrated  in  a  vertically 
interconnected  3D  circuit  implementation.  Even  though  this  application  is  concentrated  on  the 
implementation  of  digital  circuitry  at  relatively  low  operating  frequencies,  it  can  easily  be  extended 
to  the  realization  of  microwave  circuitry  operating  at  higher  frequencies  [7,8].  There  are  highly 
encouraging  recent  developments  in  SOI  NMOS  transistor  technology  [9,10],  A  4  layer  vertically 
interconnected  digital  circuitry  using  NMOS  transistors  dispersed  within  the  intermediate  layers  has 
already  been  processed  [11].  This  circuitry  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  implementation  of  such  a 
3D  concept  [12]. 

Scan 


Figure  5.  Laser  crystallization  of  polysilicon  islands. 

The  basic  building  block  for  this  type  of  3D  circuitry  is  the  laser  crystallization  of 
polysilicon  islands  [13].  Polysilicon  is  deposited  over  a  given  intermediate  layer,  followed  by  laser 
crystallization  of  polysilicon  and  finally  processing  of  the  NMOS  transistor  structure.  The 
connection  between  the  transistor  and  other  circuit  elements  are  made  through  patterned  metal 
deposition. 
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Figure  5  shows  the  top  view  of  an  intermediate  level.  Two  possibilities  exist  for  the 
polysilicon  deposition.  Polysilicon  can  be  either  directly  deposited  over  metal  surface  which  has 
been  deposited  over  a  dielectric  layer  or  directly  on  the  dielectric  layer  itself.  The  islands  where  the 
transistors  has  to  be  processed  are  then  located.  As  shown  in  Figure  6,  using  a  focused  Argon  ion 
laser,  the  polysilicon  islands  are  crystallized  by  heating  the  substrate  initially  to  350°C  followed  by 
scanning  the  substrate  in  the  required  x-y  directions. 


X-Y  Scan 

Figure  6.  Laser  set  up  for  poly  silicon  crystallization. 

The  Argon  ion  laser  beam  is  absorbed  by  the  polysilicon  film  and  as  polyilion  is 
crystallized,  it’s  absorption  is  reduced,  thus  providing  controlled  crystallization  of  the  polysilicon. 

One  of  the  major  problems  associated  with  this  technology  is  the  successful  crystallization 
of  polysilicon  in  the  preferred  crystal  direction.  Various  schemes  have  been  used  to  achieve  this 
goal. [14],  Thin  stripes  of  Si3N4  reflective  layers  have  been  deposited  and  laser  beam  is  scanned  in 
a  given  direction  to  crystallize  the  polysilicon  in  the  <100>  plane  [15].  In  an  alternate  procedure, 
extension  of  the  lower  substrate  layer  into  the  upper  layers  by  Silicon  islands  or  silicon  posts 
grown  over  the  substrate  are  used  as  a  seed  material  to  initiate  crystal  growth  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  substrate  material.  Although  this  second  technique  gives  more  reliable  crystal  growth,  the 
first  technique  is  more  applicable  to  multiple  layer  systems. 

If  the  polysilicon  is  deposited  directly  over  metal  and  subsequent  crystallization  is  achieved, 
02  may  have  to  be  implanted  into  Silicon  at  very  high  energies  to  produce  a  Si02  to  separate  the 
silicon  from  the  metal.  If  initially  poly  silicon  is  deposited  over  the  dielectric,  there  may  not  be  need 
for  Oz  implantation  and  the  transistor  can  be  directly  processed  on  the  silicon  islands. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  crystallinity  of  the  islands  in  each  layer  is  highly  reproducible. 
Once  this  is  achieved,  then  transistors  can  be  processed  on  these  silicon  island.  It  is  also  important 
that  subsequent  dielectric  layer  depositions  generate  planar  surfaces  for  the  following  upper  layers. 
This  is  necessary  to  process  submicron  gate  lengths  on  the  interlayer  transistors. 
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Even  without  the  insertion  of  active  devices  in  the  intermediate  layers,  there  are  still  many 
fundamental  process  technologies  that  have  to  be  developed  in  order  to  successfully  realize  the 
vertically  interconnected  conventional  3D  MMIC. 

Implementation  of  3D  MMIC 

In  order  to  investigate  some  of  the  major  processing  steps,  a  simple  transmitter  circuit  will 
be  considered.  Successful  realization  of  the  various  processing  steps  will  provide  the  basic 
knowledge  base  for  the  implementation  of  the  electronically  steerable  phased  array  antenna  unit. 
The  basic  circuit  consists  of  a  power  amplifier  (or  an  injection  locked  oscillator),  a  filter  and  a  patch 
antenna  as  shown  in  Figure  7. 


Dielectric 


Circuit  plane 

Gnd  Plane 

Circuit  plane 

Circuit  plane 

Gnd  Plane 

Figure  7.  Vertically  interconnected  simple  3D  transmitter  unit. 
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Since  high  frequency  NMOS  transistors  responding  to  millimeter  wavelengths  can  be 
successfully  processed  on  SOI  substrates,  the  question  can  be  raised  with  regards  to  using  the 
same  SOI  substrate  for  the  conventional  3D  MMIC.  The  commercially  available  best  high 

resistivity  Silicon  wafer  has  a  resistivity  of  lOKQ-cm  compared  to  >MO-cm  for  GaAs  substrate. 

This  low  resistivity  provides  lossy  circuit  elements  leading  to  poor  circuit  performance.  Therefore, 
use  of  Silicon  as  a  substrate  material  for  microstrip  lines  and  any  other  passive  components  will 
deteriorate  the  performance  of  the  circuits  containing  these  elements. 

In  order  to  verify  the  properties  of  a  4  KQ-cm  substrate,  a  microstrip  line  with  a  side 
coupled  ring  resonator  is  processed  on  a  gold  plated  substrate  Figure  8.  The  losses  were  measured 
as  a  function  of  frequency.  The  result  is  shown  in  Figure  7b  for  a  4  KQ-cm  substrate.  These 
losses  become  large  at  higher  frequencies  thus  limiting  the  usefulness  of  the  Silicon  wafers  as 
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substrates.  IF  SOI  substrates  are  used,  they  have  very  low  resistivities  to  start  with,  therefore  they 
are  absolutely  unsuitable  as  substrate  materials  for  MMIC  applications 


Figure  8.  a)  Circuit  used  to  measure  the  losses  associated  with  a 
Silicon  substrate,  b)  loss  (dB/cm)  as  a  function  of  frequency 


In  order  to  verify  the  effect  of  the  equivalent  dielectric  losses  on  the  circuit  elements, 
especially  on  tuned  circuit,  a  simple  parallel  LC  circuit  is  chosen.  A  spiral  inductor  is  shunted  by  a 
capacitor  and  the  corresponding  S  parameters  are  simulated  assuming  a  silicone  material  as  the 
microstrip  substrate.  These  simulations  are  repeated  under  the  same  conditions  by  replacing  the 
silicon  by  a  polyimide  substrate  having  the  same  thickness  As  can  be  seen  from  Figure  9,  the  Q  of 
the  circuit  with  a  Silicon  substrate  is  lot  smaller  than  a  polyimide  substrate. 


Figure  9.  Sn  and  S2Ifor  a  parallel  LC  resonant  circuit,  a)  with 
polyimide  and  b)  4  KQ-cm  silicon  substrate. 


On  the  other  hand  Silicon  has  a  very  high  thermal  conductivity  [16].  Since  it  is  also 
relatively  cheep  and  can  be  obtained  in  large  wafer  sizes,  silicon  is  still  a  prime  candidate  for  use  as 
the  basic  substrate  for  the  3D  MMIC.  The  power  transistor  especially  the  power  BJT  with  thermal 
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shunt  can  be  attached  to  the  Silicon  substrate.  By  depositing  a  metal  layer  over  the  substrate, 
silicon  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  circuit  planes  and  the  upper  layers  which  is  made  up  of  low 
loss  polyimide  dielectric  material  can  then  be  processed.  This  is  accomplished  by  attaching  the 
HBT  on  the  silicon  and  processing  of  the  rest  of  the  circuit  elements  including  bias  and  matching 
networks  on  the  upper  layers. 

A  hybridization  technique  will  be  used  in  attaching  the  HBT  on  to  the  silicon  wafer  with  a 
novel  flip-chip  technique.  Metal  is  deposited  over  the  silicon  substrate  first.  Then  a  portion  of  metal 
is  etched  away  from  the  surface  to  create  an  opening  equal  to  the  required  transistor  size. 

A  well  equal  to  the  size  of  the  transistor  is  then  processed  by  using  the  well  know  MEMS 
technology  .  Two  step  process  creates  the  opening  shown  in  Figure  10a.  Proper  metal  strips  are 
then  deposited  within  this  area.  Thin  solder  pads  (within  micron  thickness)  are  then  deposited  over 
these  stripes  within  the  well.  The  transistor  is  flipped  over  and  once  it  is  in  place,  the  substrate  is 
heated  so  that  bonding  of  the  transistor  pads  to  the  strips  is  achieved.  The  hybridization  of  this 
process  requires  that  the  HBTs  have  all  consistently  the  same  finished  dimensions. 
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Figure  10.  Micromachining  of  Silicon  wafer  for  HBT  attachment. 


Micromachining  of  silicon  is  a  highly  developed  technology  and  processing  of  precise  well 
openings  poses  no  problems  [17].  In  order  to  show  the  feasibility  of  the  proposed  novel  flip  chip 

type  transistor  attachment  to  the  silicon  substrate,  two  wells  of  dimensions  100x80  |im2  and 

100x120  (im2  square  opening  on  a  silicon  substrate  are  processed.  Initially  Si02  is  deposited  over 

silicon.  Photo  resist  is  then  spin  coated  over  Si02.  It  is  then  exposed  using  a  photographic  plate 
and  contact  printing.  Photoresist  is  processed  and  openings  with  the  above  sizes  are  generated. 
Si02  is  removed  from  these  islands.  Then  the  rest  of  photoresist  is  stripped  away  from  the  surface. 
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The  substrate  is  then  etched  in  a  KOH  solution.  Once  proper  depth  in  silicon  is  reached  the  etch  is 
stopped.  Finally,  Si02  is  then  completely  removed  from  the  surface.  Figure  1 1  shows  the  resulting 
well  that  is  obtained  with  this  process. 


Figure  11.  Micromachined  well  in  Silicon.  The  depth  is  23  jjm. 

Once  the  HBT  is  attached  to  the  silicon  substrate,  the  upper  layers  can  then  be  processed. 
The  next  step  is  to  deposit  by  spin  coating  the  dielectric  material  (polyimide)  over  the  whole 
substrate  area.  This  will  also  fill  in  the  voids  generate  between  the  well  opening  and  the  HBT 
transistor. 

There  are  a  few  fundamental  issues  that  have  to  be  resolved  for  dielectric  deposition 
process.  The  minimum  dielectric  thickness  that  will  provide  acceptable  line  losses  and,  at  the  same 
time,  that  can  be  deposited  with  minimal  number  of  processing  steps  has  to  be  established. 
Deciding  on  the  minimum  polyimide  thickness  that  can  provide  sufficiently  acceptable  low  line 
losses  is  very  important.  In  order  to  establish  this,  loss  per  unit  half  wavelength  are  calculated  for 

both  a  50H  microstrip  and  a  50Q  stripline  transmission  lines  with  different  substrate  thickness 

assuming  gold  metal  for  the  electrodes  (0.5  micron  thick),  loss  tangent  of  0.001  and  £=3.0  are 

used  for  the  polyimide.  As  expected,  the  losses  became  larger  as  the  polyimide  thickness  gets 
thinner,  as  can  be  seen  from  Figure  1 1 . 

According  to  DuPont,  manufacturer  of  the  polyimide  that  will  be  used  as  the  dielectric 
material  for  the  3D,  the  maximum  thickness  that  can  be  spin  coated  at  once  is  12-13  pm.  According 

to  Figure  12,  the  losses  for  10  and  25  pm  thick  substrates  are  1.9  dB/(A/2)  and  0.76  dB/(A/2) 
respectively  at  10  GHz.  Assuming  that  the  same  polyimide  thickness  can  be  spun  on  every  time,  a 
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single  coating  of  10  micron  thick  polyimide  can  be  used  for  many  circuit  implementations.  If  high 
Q  circuits  are  required,  additional  polyimide  layers  can  be  deposited  to  increase  the  layer  thickness. 


0  20  40  60  80  100  120 

height  (um) 

Figure  12.  Loss  and  width  of  microstrip  and  stripline  as  a  function 
of  polyimide  thickness. 

A  major  problem  with  polyimide  dielectric  material  is  the  adhesion  of  polyimide  to  metal 
and  metal  to  the  polyimide.  But  there  is  ample  available  literature  that  addresses  the  solutions  to 
these  problems  [18].  Since  there  are  already  many  3D  digital  circuitry  that  has  been  realized  using 
polyimide  dielectric  materials,  it  is  expected  that  successful  deposition  of  polyimide  and  subsequent 
metal  depositions  will  pose  no  problems. 

The  first  metallization  layer  over  the  first  polyimide  layer  will  act  as  the  ground  plane  and 
the  second  layer  will  be  the  circuit  plane  [19,  20,  21].  Over  the  circuit  plane  another  ground  plane 
will  be  deposited. 

The  distributed  circuits  that  will  be  processed  may  have  two  possible  configurations.  If  the 
ground  planes  cover  the  whole  surface  area  of  the  substrate  area,  the  transmission  lines  will  be 
striplines,  otherwise  they  will  be  microstrip-like  transmission  lines. 

Figure  13a  shows  the  stripline  type  configuration.  The  circuit  elements  are  sandwiched 

between  two  metal  planes  separated  with  a  dielectric  material  of  er.  In  the  second  configuration 

shown  if  Figure  13b,  the  ground  planes  do  not  completely  cover  the  substrate  surface.  A  finite 
width  ground  plane  with  dimensions  a  few  times  greater  than  the  width  of  the  microstrip  line  is 
sufficient  to  confine  the  fields  between  the  strip  and  the  ground  plane  [22].  It  should  be  mentioned 
that  in  this  configuration,  the  upper  surface  of  the  microstrip  is  not  exposed  to  air  but  is  also 
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surrounded  by  the  same  dielectric  material.  The  upper  dielectric  thickness  should  be  at  least  a  few 
times  larger  than  the  strip-ground  plane  height  in  order  to  maintain  its  microstripjike  characteristic. 
Otherwise,  the  line  parameters  will  be  affected  by  the  presence  of  the  upper  finite  ground  plane. 
This  scheme  may  minimize  the  thermal  effects  due  to  the  differences  in  the  thermal  expansion 
coefficients  of  the  dielectric  material  and  the  metal,  but  has  to  designed  very  carefully  into  the 
system. 


Figure  13.  Stripline  and  microstrip _like  (finite  ground  plane)  transmission  lines. 


Figure  14.  S,,  and  S12for  the  3  -section  Chebychev  filters  with  metal 
conductivity  a)  ground  separation  a)  20  mm,  b)100  mm  and  c)  with 

infinite  conductivity. 


In  view  of  the  possibility  of  using  stripline  type  transmission  lines,  a  3  Section  Chebychev 
filter  is  designed  and  simulated  assuming  an  e=3.0  tan§=0.001  and  ground  plane  separation  of  20 
and  100  microns.  Figure  14  shows  the  S-parameters  of  the  simulated  results.  Figure  14a  is  for 
ground  plane  separation  of  20  |im  and  b)  for  100  pm.  In  both  cases  the  insertion  loss  is  very  large, 
-24.2  dB  and  -7.4  dB  respectively.  For  comparison,  same  filter  response  is  shown  in  Figure  14c 
assuming  infinite  conductivity  for  the  conductors  for  the  case  of  20  pm  ground  plane  separation. 
The  losses  for  the  stripline  is  too  high  to  be  useful  as  a  filter  element  with  Cu  conductor. 
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Circuit  processing  on  a  given  layer  can  also  be  done  in  two  different  ways.  First  technique 
is  to  deposit  the  metal  layer  over  polyimide  and  process  the  necessary  circuit  using  the  conventional 
lithographic  techniques.  In  this  way,  the  rest  of  the  metal  is  etched  away  and  only  the  metal  related 
to  the  circuit  is  left  over  the  polyimide.  in  the  second  technique,  a  lift  off  process  is  used. 
Photoresist  is  deposited  over  the  complete  surface  of  the  polyimide,  the  photo  resist  is  exposed  and 
processed.  The  developed  resist  is  removed  from  the  circuit  element  locations  where  conductors 
will  reside.  Metal  is  then  deposited  over  the  whole  substrate  surface.  Finally,  using  lift  off  process, 
the  rest  of  excess  metal  is  removed. 


Figure  15,  Perforated  ground  planes,  a)  circular  and  b)  rectangular 


Whole  area  ground  metal  deposition  may  pose  thermal  expansion  problems  as  a  result  of 
subsequent  thermal  cycling  due  to  the  curing  process  of  the  upper  dielectric  layers.  Thermal  cycling 
may  produce  in  cracks  on  the  metal  coating.  This  may  not  be  detrimental  to  the  operation  of  a  given 
circuitry  at  that  level  unless  adhesion  between  the  metal  and  the  dielectric  weakens  as  a  result  of 
the  repeated  thermal  cycling.  This  problem  can  be  minimized  by  depositing  a  perforated  ground 
planes  where  the  perforation  sizes  are  much  smaller  than  the  wavelength  of  operation,  as  shown  in 
Figure  15.  Here  either  circular  or  rectangular  perforations  are  used.  This  technique  may  also  help 
in  adhesion  of  the  upper  dielectric  layers  since  the  upper  and  lower  dielectric  layers  will  be  in 
contact  with  each  other  through  the  perforations. 

Figure  16  shows  two  possible  multilayer  processing  steps  for  realizing  vertical  interconnect 
metal  post  depositions.  The  process  shown  in  Figure  16a  is  easier  to  implement  and  is  expected  to 
generate  slightly  non-uniform  vertical  posts.  This  process  involves  first  the  deposition  of  a 
transmission  line  or  a  ground  plane.  A  thin  dielectric  layer  is  then  deposited  over  the  metal.  Using 
photoresist,  the  post  locations  and  sizes  are  exposed.  Metal  posts  are  then  electrodeposited  to  the 
required  height.  The  photo  resist  is  then  removed  and  a  thick  dielectric  layer  is  spin  coated  and 
cured.  This  process  will  form  mesas  over  the  posts  [23].  Mechanical  lapping  may  be  required  to 
planarize  the  upper  surface  of  the  dielectric  material  to  the  depth  of  the  metal  posts.  Even  though 
this  process  seems  to  be  attractive  in  the  overall  implementation  of  the  3D  interconnects,  required 
mechanical  lapping  may  not  be  desirable. 
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Figure  16,  Processing  steps  for  vertical  interconnecting  posts 


The  second  process  shown  in  Figure  16b  begins  with  metal  deposition  for  the  transmission 
line  or  a  ground  plane.  The  dielectric  material  is  then  spin  coated  and  cured  to  the  required  final 
thickness.  Photoresist  is  then  used  to  locate  the  post  locations.  Through  a  wet  or  dry  etching 
process,  the  dielectric  material  is  removed  from  these  openings  for  via  holes.  Metal  is  electro- 
deposited  in  these  holes  to  the  height  of  the  dielectric  layer.  This  process  requires  anisotropic 
etching  of  vertically  uniform  via  holes  in  a  thick  dielectric  material.  If  this  can  be  achieved,  uniform 
cross  sectional  electrodeposition  of  metal  posts  will  be  possible. 

Conclusions: 

In  this  report  progress  toward  achieving  vertically  interconnected  3D  MMIC  is  presented.  A 
novel  technique  based  on  SOI  NMOS  transistor  technology  is  proposed  as  a  means  of  distributing 
various  transistors  in  the  intermediate  levels  of  the  system  unit.  Preliminary  results  pertaining  to 
hybridization  of  the  HBT  power  transistor,  vertical  post  build  up,  polyimide  and  circuit  metal 
depositions  are  presented. 
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